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OVERSIGHT ON THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
EDUCATION 



(Part II) 



SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:07 a.m., at the Los An- 

feles County Board of Supervisors Hearing Room, Los Angeles, CA, 
Ion. Augustus F. Hawkins (chairman of the committee) presiding. 
Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Kildee, Owens, 
Hayes, Dymaliy, and Goodling. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; John Smith, legislative 
analyst; and Richard DiEugenio, Republican senior legislative asso- 
ciate. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ladies and gentlemen, if you would kindly 
be seated, I think the hearing will begin. 

The Education and Labor Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is called to order. This is the second of a series of regional 
hearings on education that this committee is holding throughout 
the country. Two days ago the committee was in New Orleans, LA, 
and at that time listened to witnesses from the 10 regional States 
of the Deep South from West Virginia to Texas. I think that the 
members of the committee were quite pleased with the manner in 
which the witnesses presented the subject from various points of 
view. 

The subject of the hearing is the Federal role in education. 

The purpose of hearings is rather obvious, first, to push educa- 
tion to the top of the national agenda so that it will stand out for 
immediate consideration. 

And second, to listen to the witnesses, for the ways in which edu- 
cation can be strengthened throughout the fabric of the national 
agenda. 

It is certainly the view of the chairman of the committee that we 
will not solve these problems of education our citizens by walk- 
ing away from the challenge and not certainly by abdicating the 
Federal role in education. 

So as we begin these hearings we have rather diligently looked 
at the current obsession in Congress over the question of budget 
deficits and we have tried to relate that problem to the problem of 
education. 

We feel that the budget deficits are a serious problem but that 
education is not a part of the real causes of these Federal deficits. 

(1) 
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It ib for this reason that we feel that any reductions in education 
and any attempt to destroy Educational Programs is unfortunate 
because this will not in any way solve the problem of a balanced 
budget or reducing the deficits. 

We have listened to the budget proposals of the administration 
and we view many of them with great concern and we feel that 
they must be faced in these hearings. 

We have no objection to economizing or to providing an efficient 
program in education but at the same time we feel that the goals 
in education should be one of not only excellence but certainly one 
of good quality and equity as well. 

We also view with some concern the proposals to freeze the items 
in the domestic budget including education, and we have called at- 
tention to the fact that a freeze is not a freeze but a cut and that 
these cuts should be considered on their merit and not as, at the 
present time, in the context of simply cutting programs in order to 
balance the budget which we think is a terrible mistake which is 
being made in the country today. 

The Educational Programs that we have listened to thus far, 
early childhood development, remedial education, school lunches, 
vocational education, student aid, and so forth, have been discussed 
by the various witnesses. We view with some alarm the attempt to 
cut back on these programs for various reasons: One, since 1980 all 
of them have been severely cut. 

Two, the cuts have not been justified by evidence before this or 
any other committee, in other words, good programs are being cut 
as well as some that possibly need some evaluation. But we feel 
they are not being eliminated on the basis of waste. If there was 
any fat in them that has been removed and we are now down to 
the bone. 

We also have heard witnesses as to the fact that the programs 
that we are talking about are essential and necessary programs 
that have been documented as being the most successful ones. I 
have already said that this attempt to reduce the deficits does not 
address the causes of the deficits, and therefore, education should 
be looked upon as an investment and not as an added expense. 
Also, in the New Orleans hearing, I think it was well documented 
that the taxpayers are not being helped by this shift, tax shifting of 
responsibility from the Federal Government to State and local 
levels of government, and putting a lot of the cost on the parents, 
the students, private charities and on volunteers. 

As we begin these hearings, the Chair would simply like to again 
remind us of the statement made by the late Robert Kennedy when 
he said, and I quote him, 

That the prosperity of a country depends not on the abundance of its revenues 
nor on the strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of its public buildings, but 
it consists in the number of its cultivated citizens, in its men and women of educa- 
tion, and enlightenment and character 

We believe that summarizes in a rather definitive way what we 
feel education is all about. 

The Chair would like to identify the members of the committee 
who have, despite other obligations, joined us in these hearings 
around the country. We will have oar next hearing in New York 
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City on the 19th, and other cities will be selected representing vari- 
ous regions of the country. 

But beginning not on the basis of seniority but on the basis in 
which the members have been seated, on the far right is Represent- 
ative Owens of the State of New York. To his immediate left is Mr. 
Goodling of Pennsylvania who is the ranking minority member of 
the committee and who is himself an educator. 

On my left is Mr. Kildee of Michigan, who also happens to be an 
escapee from education. On my far left is the Honorable Charles 
Hayes of Illinois. 

The hearing will then proceed. However, I would like to call on 
the ranking minority member at this time for remarks which we 
generally do. I yield to the ranking minority member so he can cor- 
rect any of the impressions the Chair mav have given you that he 
would like to correct or to advance some thoughts of his owx. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Gooduno. There are a few advantages in being the ranking 
minority memlier. One is, even though you are outnumbered 4 to 1, 
you have an opportunity to make an opening statement. 

I would like to say that I am very happy to be out here with the 
chairman listening to what you have to say about the problems of 
education and what yiui think some of the solutions may be. I 
happen to think that on the Federal level we have two mfiyor re- 
sponsibilities when dealing with public education and with educa- 
tion in general. Equal access is our m«gor responsibility so that all 
people can have a decent education no matter who they are, or 
where they may live or what their names may be. 

And that is, of course, why we strongly support programs like 
Chapter 1 and Head Start. I have been trying to get that name 
changed. I haven't been successful yet, because I think Head Start 
is not the name that should go with that program. We are trying to 
give them an even start, not a head start. That is why we are so 
involved with handicapped, Chapter I, child nutrition, Job Corps, 
migrant education. Those are responsibilities that I think we defi- 
nitely have on the Federal level and we should support them. 

I happen to live for the day when I hope we will have additional 
money that we can expend on an expanded program that I started 
many years ago with Federal dollars when I was a superintendent 
of schools— that was working with 3- and 4-year-olds in their home 
sr we could work not only with the child but with the parent so we 
were truly giving them an even start when they got to kindergar- 
ten and first grade. 

The second responsibility I think we have is in the area of re- 
search so that we can encourage new ways to approach this busi- 
ness of giving the best possible education to our people. We tried, 
in the last vo-ed bill for instance, to make some changes. We spent 
many years on access and that was important. Recently, we at- 
tempted to make it "access to excellence. Unfortunately, with all 
the pressure groups that were there, we couldn't make very many 
changes. 

We did make some, I think, that will update vo-ed and bring it 
into the century in which we live. 

I want to apologize for some of the statements that members of 
my administration make from time to time, even though there may 
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be some truth in some of the things they say. Oftentimes it would 
be better if they swallowed what it was they said, but you know 
that is something that is typical of every administration that comes 
to Washington, as well as in the Congress of the United States. Un- 
fortunately, I sometimes made comments as a teacher sometimes 
that hurt children, which would have been better if I had swal- 
lowed the words. When I became administrator, I heard a lot of 
teachers sometimes make statements to children that would have 
better not been said. 

It didn't help. So I apologize for those types of comments. * 

On the other hand, since my colleagues and those who testify 
will talk about the sins of the administration, I should point out 
that this President has used the pulpit in the White House to tell 
the world not to take education for granted. He and Lyndon John- 
son are the only two in my lifetime who have done that. If it were 
not for that, we would still be going on with propositions 13, 10, 2.5, 
and everything else rather than new bond issues by the States, new 
tax dollars, emphasis on improved education, excellence in educa- 
tion, and that includes teachers and students, and so on. 

So I think, apologizing on one hand, I want to give this adminis- 
tration some credit for making the public understand that they 
should stop taking education and educators for granted. 

I would point out that in serving on the Budget Committee my 
hope is to protect education and nutrition so that it doesn't get any 
unfair treatment and so that, as a matter of fact, as the chairman 
says, it is one of our top priorities when we consider budget prior- 
ities. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Does any other member of the committee have any expressions 
at this time? 

If not, we shall proceed to the first witnesses. 

The person who did the most in arranging this hearing in Los 
Angeles and providing facilities in which we are now meeting is the 
honorable supervisor of the second district, Hon. Kenneth Hahn. At 
this time I would like to call on Kenneth, a lifetime friend of mine, to 
welcome the committee and to make other expressions as he sees fit. 

I think Mr. Hayes is occupying your seat today, Kenneth. It is a 
good seat. And he pledges to lea^e it in good shape. 

Mr. Hayes. I like what he said, just for today. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hahn, for all your help in 
arranging this hearing. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH HAHN, SUPERVISOR, SECOND t 
DISTRICT, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Mr. Hahn. Mr. Chairman, and members of this most important 
committee of the House of Representatives, this is a first for our 
distinguished statesman of California to have his hearing as the 
new chairman of this very important committee and the people of 
California have been honored that you have been selected as the 
chairman of the most important Committee on Education in the 
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House and that you are holding this hearing on the west coast here 
in Los Angeles. The courtesies of the county are here for you. 

But I know you will hear many words of wisdom from statesmen 
and educators and citizens at large and you will forget many of 
them as I do when I hear testimonies at the local level for a long 
period of time. But one thing I would like you to—two or three 
things I would like 3'ou to remember for me is this, that as you will 
hear it everywhere else— because I too have my masters in educa- 
tion and I, too, taught at Pepperdine College before I entered 
public service— I think what we need to do for the inner city— and 
I represent the inner city— is to reevaluate our curriculum to see 
that it meets the criteria of the i980's. 

Are we teaching and motivating and encouraging young people 
to stay in school? One of the most shocking indictments process is 
to have the dropouts. In certain of our high schools in the inner 
city, one is the high schools I graduated from, I graduated from 
Freemont High School here in Los Angeles, and another school, 
Thomas Jefferson, very distinguished high school, they made 
recent surveys of as high as 40 percent of the students that enter 
do not' graduate. They drop out. The high absentee rate in the 
schools— and I visited these schools and went into the classrooms 
and taught some classes there— absentee rates on Mondays and 
Fridays, the dropouts, then the vocational training, equipment, 
some equipment has not been changed for many, many years, so I 
would hope this committee, Mr. Chairman, evaluates by inventory 
the date and year of the manufacture of the equipment that is 
available to the students in the learning process. 

The equipment in these 3hops in the schools, vocational training 
shops, auto shops, old equipment— or are they new and modern to 
compete with the dynamic space and computer age? Certain of our 
schools have been hit with severe budget requirements but I think 
we have been damaged by the dope dealers and narcotics traffic, in 
ceriain of our areas. 

We have problems of the inner city disadvantaged but we can 
overcome these if we have the total revenues and influence of the 
Federal Government and local government to concentrate on this I 
think this committee is probably the most important comnittee 
second to our Armed Forces committees to protect our country; and 
the second is education and labor to promote the general welfare. 

Both of these statements come from our Constitution and Decla- 
ration of Independence, to provide for the common defense and 
then to promote the general welfare. 

And the schools and good teachers and priorities and respect for 
our educational process, including the salaries of our teachers and 
their tools to do their work will ensure a strong America. I think it 
is that simple. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for coming to Los Angeles. It is an 
honor and privilege that you are here with your distinguished com- 
mittee from across America and I do say this, and Mayor Tom 
Bradley and I both have thought of this that we knew you were 
coming so we both planned to have special good weather for you 
while you were here. 
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I represent the chamber of commerce, too. As I say, the good 
weather for you from New York and Illinois and Pennsylvania and 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, so we are delighted you are here. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Supervisor. 

The next witness is Hon. Tom Bradley, mayor of the city of Los 
Angeles. Since the mayor yielded time to you, he said be sure Ken- 
neth goes before I do, so you put him on the spot. 

Mr. Hahn. I told you I wanted him to go first. 

Chairman Hawkins. I know you did, but he was the last one to 
speak to me. 

Mr. Mayor, we welcome you. It is a delight to have you. In the 
city of New Orleans we were welcomed by Mayor William Morial, 
whom you know very well and he spoke not only as mayor of the 
city but for the Conference of Mayors throughout the country. So 
in a sense you were represented, also, in our New Orleans hear- 
ings. It is a delight to have you before the committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM BRADLEY, MAYOR, CITY OF LOS 

ANGELES 

Mr. Bradley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You note Kenny Hahn and I this morning had our first disagree- 
ment, he wanted me to go first, and I said, no, Kenny, this is your 
building, and you arranged all these accommodations, you must go 
first. 

Mr. Hahn. That is the first disagreement in 37 years. 
Mr. Bradley. Thank you. That is right. 

Chairman Hawkins. When we arrved the building was locked 
up, so — I don't know who was responsible for that. 

Mr. Bradley. Now, you understand the wisdom of my selection 
of the first speaker. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committer, we are delighted 
to welcome you to Los Angeles. TT ase are important hearings, and 
Kenny has placed this in the context of second only to the defense 
of the country, that education is next. I don't believe that that is 
necessarily true. I don't know how we can separate our support of 
defense as opposed to education because if we don't produce a 
standard of excell^ie in our schools and the best students possible 
reaching their maximum potential we are not going to be able to 
feed that military with the kind of skills, the kind of brains and 
knowledge that they are going to need if they are to deal with the 
highly technological kinds of operations that we must engage in 
today. 

So I believe that both share an equal importance in my eyes. I 
know this committee and the Members of the Congress are wres- 
tling with budget issues right now in the context of diminishing re- 
sources, inadequate revenues to deal with the tremendous budget 
deficit. We who represent the people throughout our cities and 
counties of this Nation have not said we want it all. 

We have said that we are prepared to take our fair share of sac- 
rifices in order that you may be able to deal with that budget defi- 
cit and to spread the revenues to cover the many needs that this 
Nation has. I repeat that today. We, our friends, we are committed 
to cutting in any way we can to assist you in meeting the need for 
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a reduced budget deficit. It is not just critical this year but to the 
future. 

So I compliment you for what you are doing and the fact that 
vou are taking these hearings to various parts of the country to 
hear input from local communities. I am sure you will hear a great 
deal in this room today. 

I have been concerned about the course of the National Govern- 
ment which seems to be suggesting we ought to be shrinking in- 
volvement of the National Government with all its resources, With 
its tremendous capabilities to collect the taxes of this nation, and 
theoretically at least to then disseminate those resources where 
they are most needed and where you can most efficiently and effec- 
tively provide the assistance where local communities simply 
cannot take care of themselves. 

I think it would be a tragedy if we retreated from that concept 
aiid said we will give all the problems back to the local communi- 

1 n 8 ■ let them deaI ^ i4 ' * et the Federal Government out of 
all of this. 

I don't want that kind of retreat to occur because I know the 
tragedy that will happen should this be the decision that is made 

I believe we are dealing both with an altitude about what the 
role of the Federal Government is, and a ommitment to provide 
the resources to deal with those problems. . was alarmed as were a 
number of other people about statements made by the Secretary of 
Education with regard to loans for college students. I think it was a 
cavalier kind of attitude in dealing with a critical issue. There are 
thousands of young people in this country today who are going to 
be denied their right in education in college if the plan that has 
been offered goes forward. I think it was a courageous action on 
the part of the administration of the College of the Pacific when 
they dismvited the Secretary of Education just to reemphasize 
their point that they could not honor the man who felt that nega- 
tivley about the very institution over which he had responsibility 

bo instead of having him speak and giving him an honorary 
degree they have chosen at their commencement that it will be 
somebodv else, not the Secretary of Education. 

I t ^ dn lL the t i me has come for this Nation to stop failing its 
schools. There has been no shortage of commission reports and 
studies over the last few years and they have been decrying the 
problems with our schools. The time has come for us to candidly 
admit that for too lor-* this Nation has neglected ite public schools 

As a people we have not given those entrusted with the educa- 
tion of our children the cooperation and resources essential to edu- 
cational excellence. Too often the rhetoric of reform has not been 
accompanied by the necessary resources. Now is the time for us to 
devote our efforts and our resources and to demand nothing less 
than the finest from public education. 

Rather we must increase cur investment in educational excel- 
lence. Tha strength of our Nation will be determined by the maxi- 
mum commitment, the cultivation of our greatest resources our 
children. ' 

To the exte t that we stunt the education, the development of 
these young minds, we will stifle the ability of this Nation to con- 
tinue to grow in strength, power, influence, and intellect. 
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As mayor of Los Angeles, I have experienced in the entire spec- 
trum of problems, the problems facing our schools. Though the city 
does not have direct jurisdiction over the schools because it is a 
separate governmental agency in this community, I believe, had 
and always have, you can not separate what happens in our schools 
from what happens on our streets and in our buildings and our 
businesses and our institutions. 

So I have from the time of my election worked closely with the 
board of education to help them wherever I could to plead for them 
whether in Washington or Sacramento whenever there was a need. 

We must direct our renewed commitment to education along 
fresh new paths. We must look beyond the traditional litany of so- 
lutions to other innovative ideas that have been all but ignored. 
Many of these do not require additional money. But for those that 
do, we should be prepared to provide the resources that are neces- 
sary. We should begin by finding fresh ways to increase parent' in- 
volvement in the education of their children. It is tiro« that par- 
ents carry part of the heavy load that has been thrust upon educa- 
tors. 

Although many have cried foi discipline in the classrooms, few 
have sought disc nline in the home. Yet study after study has dem- 
onstrated that parental involvement is one of the most significant 
factors contributing to good academic performance. The parents of 
today's students must see that education is a cooperative effort: 
teachers, administrators, parents, and students all working- tn^eth 
er. So let's stop coddling those parents who believe that schools are 
ju*:* substitutes for babysitters. These parents are flunking cheir re- 
sponsibilities, to their schools and to their children and they should 
be made to see that. Now is the time to help this generation of 
youngsters become better parents. 

Let's start increasing involvement by handing out report cards 
on parents. Teachers could use an extra space on the child's report 
card to grade parents on whether their child was in school, on 
time, and ready to learn. And if kids must be assigned homework, 
the parents should se 2 that the homework is done. Such a report 
card would remind parents that teachers and school administrators 
cannot do the job alor . 

Parental involvement is especially important when children are 
just beginning school and building the foundation for their educa- 
tion. So when someone asks, "Why can't Johnny Junior read?" we 
should ask in return "What is Johnny Senior doing about it?" 

\nd to guarantee that every child gets off to a running start in 
school, we should make sure that students can read at an early 
age. The key to success in high school or college or in later life in 
the younger work force is that fundamental learning, their ability 
to read, that they must get at the very earliest stages of their ele- 
mentary training. 

In Los Angeles schools, many first- and second-graders are held 
back— and some parents think that is the worst medicine, but it is 
the best thing we can do. We have to impress the school and the 
r^/ents if they don't get the foundation at the beginning nothing 
else will work a* the 11th or 12th grade if they make it that far. 

In turn, the chf ^n's self-esteem will be increased, and many 
later disciplinar ' us will simply disappear. What is more, 
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the crime rate will fall as the developmental reading program re- 
duces the dropout rate. 

The dropout problem must also be attacked with innovative rem- 
edies. If we don't do something about the dropout epidemic, by the 
year 2000, more than 4.5 million minority students across this 
country will leave school before they graduate. For the rest of their 
lives, these dropouts will be dogged by the society as failures. The 
prospects for social and economic failure are predictable. Failure 
will be cur failure as a Nation. 

The complete solution to the dropout problem would require in- 
tensive parental and community involvement, and we are working 
on that in Los Angeles. But here is a place to be innovative. Given 
the tremendous social costs of dropping out of school, maybe we 
should ask if money would be saved over the long haul if we gave 
students a learning bonus for staying in school and making decent 
grades? 

Along with parents, students and teachers, Government must do 
its part. In today's political climate, it is fashionable to argue that 
throwing money at a problem won't solve anything. In principle, of 
course, this is correct: more money is not the only solution. 

I suppose everyone knows that I am the author of the doctrine I 
call "Enlightened Stinginess." That is the way I balance my budget 
every ear. We should never forget that the first enemy of educa- 
tional excellence is unenlightened stinginess. Federal aid has been 
critical to public education and that must, must continue. 

It is beyond dispute that the years of Federal support for educa- 
tion have narrowed the gap between rich and poor in this country. 
Specifically, numerous studies have demonstrated that the differ- 
ence in reading skills between young black students and their 
white classmates is becoming smaller because of federally-support- 
ed programs such as Head Start— or Even Start— and Title One. 

Most education experts agree the recent upturn in test scores is 
due to the significant Federal investment in education made in the 
mid-1970's. The recent successes are attributable to resources and 
commitment, not to political preaching about cosmetic solutions 
such as merit pay 

The prescription for the future is simple and direct: Let's not 
shortchange America's youth with a penny-pinching attitude, par- 
ticularly at a time when we must increase our financial commit- 
ment to education. 

At the same time the administration has been talking more — and 
doing less — about education than any other administration in 
recent memory, the budget cutters have taken their axes to Feder- 
al job training programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you have rightly made job training one of 
your top priorities. Unfortunately, David Stockman does not share 
your views with respect to this matter. Indeed, the administration 
is seeking to totally dismantle such job training programs as the 
Work Incentive Program for AFDC recipients; the Trade A^'ust- 
ment Assistance Program for workers displaced by foreign competi- 
tion; and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program. 

At the same time, programs for economically disadvantaged 
youth— the Job Corps and the Summer Youth Program— would 
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bear the brunt of the reductions in the Department of Labor's 
budget. 

The administration's prooosed cuts are significant in themselves, 
but they are even more startling when you consider that— even 
before this year— job training programs have been cut to the bone. 
In Los Angeles, for example, our Federal job training funds have 
been cut 75 percent over the last 4 years. We have already been 
forced to significantly curtail many highly successful jobs pro- 
grams. In one oi our programs, almost half of the enrollees are wel- 
fare recipients. After job training that cost only $4,000 a person, 
almost all of these welfare recipients found gainful employment. 
The small investment in job training has prepared these workers to 
be not just workers but taxpayers. This has been paid for many 
times over by reduced welfare costs and by tax input. 

To cut back on these job programs, as the administration pro- 
poses to do, is callous, unfair, and fiscally unsound. I join with 
Chairman Gus Hawkins in what I am sure will be a formidable 
effort to fight these kinds of cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mayor Bradley, for a very 
thoughtful statement. 

I have no questions, I would just like to make one brief comment. 
In New Orleans I think Mayor Morial with his not only executive 
and administrative ability but his great judicial background made 
this comment which I think you touched on very well. We had 
been discussing obviously the levels of funding from the Federal 
Government and the direction it should take and in what programs 
but he made this statement which I think made the basis of much 
of the media comment. I quote him: "They are not only eliminating 
programs, but targeting the public school system for annihilation 
as well." 

I think sometimes in these hearings we obviously discuss the 
nature of what the programs should be but behind it all is this fear 
that while some of us felt we had a great victory when the Presi- 
dent announced that the Department of Education would be re- 
tained, but this statement, his assurance to us, did not contain the 
assurance really that the programs in that Department will be re- 
tained and that currently the threat is that one by one these pro- 
grams will be reduced end then cut out and then eventually we 
will have nothing but a symbol left and the Federal Government 
itself will abdicate completely its responsibility leaving it to the 
local governments to assume that responsibility. 

So it seems to me that is the tremendous threat. You did touch 
on it and I think you indicated it would be a disaster if we in the 
field of education rely completely on the State government and on 
the local governments and on private charities and others to 
assume this load. 

I think that vras the essence of your statement. Am I correct in 
assuming that? 

Mr. Bradley. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As much as we may think let's 
have local communities assume that responsibility, in many cases 
they don't have the capacity because of a lack of resources. More 
importantly, in many places they don't have the will to do it and 
this is such e national responsibility in my judgment that I cannot 
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imagine this Nation retreating from what I ?ee as a fundamental 
role in supporting the standards of excellence in education all over 
the country. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you very much for a fine statement 
Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, don't have any questions, just one or two comments. I 
agree with practically everything you say in your testimony. I was 
smiling when you were talking *bout a report card for parents be- 
cause I thought teachers probably wouldn't allow that because as 
teachers we were also parents and then we would have to read the 
report card that someone else gave as a parent and we may not 
like that much. 

Just to briefly comment on two areas In relation to job training 
I am sure we will all fight to be sure it continues. I have had an 
opportunity which, unfortunately, not many of my colleagues or 
people in the administration have had and that is to spend time in 
Job Corps training centers. I have discovered how much the 
progam mean* to them— just the self-esteem that you talk about— 
as being so vital to those young people. It is a choice between $45 
to $65 thousand a year to keep them in an institution or to spend a 
one-time amount of lef>s than $10 thousand to turn them into pro- 
ductive citizens. 

I have the feeling it ost of them will be productive citizens. 

With respect to hijher education, Senator Stafford has already 
said that they will te taking care of that on the Senate side and 
the end result will lot be the proposals currently in the news. I 
think you can, in y;mr position, realize that when you present a 
budget, of course, if you want the budget frozen you have to 
present a budget w.th cuts; and, if you want a budget slightly in- 
creased, you h«tve t:> present it as a freeze because you know what 
is going to happen when the Congress gets a hold of the budget 

I have to say tha' we have gone from $13 to $18 billion for educa- 
tion during the la£t 4 years; someone would say, well, with infla- 
tion that isn t mucm. Well, I am here to say the previous adminis- 
tration didn't do letter— in fact, they did worse. They increased 
spending perhaps more, but inflation was so high that it canceled 
all that out. 

So I am just merely here to assure you that, as you know, the 
President proposes and Congress disposes. I think we will come up 
with education anc? nutrition doing well— as far as our priorities 
are concerned— in some very difficult times. 

Thank you very much for testifying this morning. 

Mr. Bradley. We believe that, that is why we are here. We are 
counting on you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Your Honor, for your testimony. Flint, MI, several 
years ago sent our Urban League Director John Mack to be your 
director here. We miss him sorely but we know he is doing a good 
job for you. 

John and I have marched together and socialized and worked to- 
gether m Flint and I appreciate your giving him my good words of 
greeting. 
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Mr. Bradley. I will see him in church tomorrow morning on a 

program celebrating 

Mr. Hahn. He is here right now. 
Mr. Bradley. Oh, great. 

I made a note already to say to John tomorrow, I met your Con- 
gressman from Flint who wanted me to say hello for him. You can 
do it directly. 

Mr. Kildee. Very good, John. Welcome here. 

Chairman Hawkins. You can still go to church, though. 

Mr. Hahn. I have never been at a congressional hearing in my 
life where there is so much good humor. 

Mr. Kildee. We are a humorous committee, you see; there is not 
much to laugh at this year, I will tell you that. 

What the President is really proposing for education, of course, is 
we are spending about $18.4 billion for education in the present 
fiscal year, and he is proposing we cut that to $15.5 billion. That is 
a Draconian cut. What really bothers me is that he is taking that 
money from education to finance the Pentagon budget. That really 
bothers me a great deal. 

I think we all believe in a first-class defense, as you pointed out 
here, but part of our defense is an educated people. 

Mr. Bradley. That is true. 

Mr. Hahn. I agree. 

Mr. Kildee. To destroy our educational system, we won't have a 
lot to defend, really. 

I have always said and I have said it many tiroes and people 
grown, I always say David Stockman knows the price of everything 
and the value of nothing. That is really important. I think we have 
to point out the value of these programs. I think that that is why 
Mr. Hawkins' is having these hearings, so that people like yourself 
can let us know what the value cf these programs are to your com- 
munity and they are extremely important. 

The President has indicated that he will keep the Department of 
Education, but he intends to eliminate programs. Before, I thought 
he would eliminate the Department and keep the programs, but he 
turned things around. 

I think we have a real struggle this year. I want to say one other 
thing because I know we want to hear the other witnesses. 

We all believe government has to be very frugal and stingy— I 
like your word— an enlightened stinginess. I like that term. Like 
we do in our own households. 

But we have to set our values, our value system, and from the 
President's point of view probably the greatest achievement that 
was made in 1981 was not so much the budget cuts, the Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1981, which I voted against, but the tax cut because I 
think that his strategy— I am not talking about Republican or 
Democrat because we have great friends of education on both sides 
of the aisle there in Washington and Bill Goodling is certainly an 
example of that. 

But I think from the President's point of viev, and Mr. Stock- 
man's point of view, that tax cut in 1981 put us in a position where 
we are today, the deficits are so enormous that the> are presenting 
us almost a fait accompli as to trying to reduce the deficits. 
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What we have to do though is reorder our priorities and make 
sure that education has a very, very high priority. That is what we 
hope to do. I can find some other areas of government that I don't 
think are quite that high a priority, or that they have to spend 
that much this year, they can spread it out. 

But I appreciate your testimony and I think that you have set a 
good example of how the mayor of a city which does not have, as 
my city does, direct control over the board of education, recognizes 
that the success of delivering educational services really leads to 
the success of the city. 

I appreciate your testimony. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Yes, I just have one question, Mayor Brad'ey. 

You mentioned in your testimony something which implied that 
you were going to or were giving priority to increased parental and 
community involvement. My question is, what can the city of Los 
Angeles or you as chief executive for the city do so that you have 
no direct responsib ity for education and the funds thereof What 
sources of funds wouid you use to do something like this? 

There are cuts in other areas that impact the city government 
Do you propose some program which will be primarily volunteers? 

ii n P nvate sector be involved or could you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Bradley. When I spoke of many changes not needing money, 
this is one. Parents can become involved in their schools, not just 
taking their children to and from school but remaining in those 
classrooms with them. We are doing some of that in the LA Uni- 
fied School District already. I want to encourage that and increase 
it. I have forgotten the date, but within the next few days I will be 
testifying before the LA Unified School District Board to talk about 
some of these issues. 

Dr. Handler and I have discussed some of them. We generally 
have agreed on this kind of approach and I think that we need to 
intensify our public education program so that the parents realize 
there is a role, there is a responsibility for them and that we en- 
courage them to serve as monitors to and from school, to prevent 
those hoodlums who are outside the school grounds from interfer- 
ing with or influencing those youngsters on campus. 

We think that that can be effective. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, don't have a question. I do want to make a rather short 
statement. 

I want to say to the mayor that we in Chicago have not yet relin- 
quished our second spot to Los Angeles. I think the mayor, Mayor 
Washington, whom you knov well, has not agreed that Chicago is 
No. 3 in position. We have some question with the manner in 
which the Census Department counts people. Much of the counting 
is done by phone and many of our inhabitants in South Chicago 
don t have phones so therefore they don't exist. 

But as we proceed in the weeks and months ahead in a more se- 
rious vein to defend and protect and preserve, as well as support 
our Nation and its public educational system, we in government, 
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particularly those in the House of representatives of which I am a 
part, welcome coalescence with you and others in municipal and 
State government so that the poor, the disadvantaged, black, 
brown, and white, will not become misfits in our society. 

As we proceed to write and put together what is the best pre- 
scription for our democratic system, we will certainly look upon 
your statement here this morning an focusing in the right direc- 
tion. 

I shall study it and pass it on to others. 

But keep in mind that for the next few years this is going to be 
probably the roughest year we have faced in many, many years. 
Part of it emanates from the State of California, your No. 1 citizen 
who is out here now, the direction he is going certainly needs to be 
checked and some balance for those people who have-not. 

God knows I want to express my appreciation to you and others 
who think like you, but warn you that as— there is a lot of truism 
in the statement that was made by the past president of this 
nation, the world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here but it can never forget what we do here. 

I think you know who I am talking about. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Goodling wanted to make a statement. 
Mr. Goodling. A great statement by a great Republican. 
Mr. Hayes. I didn t want to say that. 

Mr. Goodling. I thought in Cook County sometimes they count 3 
and 4 and 5 times depending what it is that is going on. I was sur- 
prised to hear you say that. 

Mr. Hayes. It is for census purposes, though. 

Mr. Goodling. I did want to make two quick observations. I 
happen to think that it is wrong for the university to disinvite the 
Secretary simply. I think it was right to say he will not get a 
degree, but I think it was wrong to disinvite him. My policy has 
been, if you can get whoever you think your adversary is into your 
den, you can enlighten him. 

I have done that often by going down into the den in the White 
House, so I think that may have been a mistake on their part. 

But what I did want to remind — or say to you is that when we 
were in New Orleans earlier this week, the Committee heard testi- 
mony on some fabulous program going on at the present time in 
relationship to dropouts, so you might want to contact Mayor 
Morial. He testified, as well as several other people and I believe, if 
I remember correctly, that they have been able to graduate 85 per- 
cent of the people they now bring into this preventive dropout pro- 
gram. I think they bring psychologists and teachers and have many 
specialists working together so it might be something that the 
mayor of New Orleans may have that would help you. 

Mr. Bradley. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Mayor, I think the comments from the Members indicate the 
manner in which your statement has been so well received. You 
seem to bring out the best in all of us. It has been a fine message 
and we appreciate your appearance before this committee. 

Mr. Bradley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
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The next witnesses will consist of Dr. Ann Reynolds, chancellor 
of the California State University system, and Gerald C. Hayward, 
chancellor, California Community College system. 

Would those witnesses kindly come forward. 

Dr. Reynolds, we'll hear from you first. 

STATEMENT OF W. ANN REYNOLDS, CHANCELLOR, CALIFORNIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM; AND GERALD C. HAYWARD, CHAN- 
CELLOR, CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
Ms. Reynolds. I would like to say that Mayor Bradley's state- 
ment was so excellent I hope he can clear his schedule for com- 
mencement addresses and honorary degrees at various institutions 
around the Nation this spring. 

Congressman Hawkins, members of the committee, I am pleased 
to be here today to provide testimony regarding the national 
agenda for education. 

If there is but one point I should make today, it is that our socie- 
ty is dependent upon the full access of all its citizens to education 
including higher education. Unfortunately, despite progress made 
in the late 1960's and early 1970's, it appears that much more 
needs to be done if all are to share equally in educational opportu- 
nities. 

We are acutely aware of the challenge here in California. Califor- 
nia's demography is changing perhaps faster than any other State 
in the Nation. 

By the year 2000 about 45 percent of this States population will 
be composed of ethnic groups other than white. Our school age pop- 
ulation by then will doubtless be more than 50 percent nonwhite— 
as indeed it is currently in large school districts, such as that of 
Los Angeles. 

I am pleased to report that in the California State University— a 
system of 19 universities throughout the State of 216,000 stu- 
dents—in fall 1983 there were some 25,000 Hispanic students and 
about 17,000 black students enrolled, together with large numbers 
of Asians and other minorities. But these numbers are short of our 
goal to have a student body which is generally reflective of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. 

The California State University is a relatively selective institu- 
tion in that we admit, with some exceptions, those students who 
place within the top one-third of high school graduates or who suc- 
cessfully complete a community college program. 

Unfortunately, a recent study has disclosed that far too few 
blacks and Hispanics have the necessary high school grades and 
test scores to be eligible for admission as freshmen. Some 33.5 per- 
cent of white high school graduates are eligible; 10.1 percent of 
blacks; 15.2 percent of Hispanics; and 49 percent of Asians. 

While CSU does very well in recruiting academically eligible mi- 
nority students, much needs to be done to improve black and His- 
panic high school preparation. This fact, coupled with the high 
dropout rate for minorities, particularly Hispanic and poor stu- 
dents in high school, is an issue of mggor public policy concern. 

You will be having State Superintendent Honig, Los Angeles 
City Unified Superintendent Harry Handler and Mr. Hayward to 
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my left. Incidentally, I have never before in higher education 
worked with such dedicated colleagues on issues of mutual interest 
These are truly superb administrators. They will be describing 
major steps being taken in California toward curricular and other 
reforms and how they will address improving retention and prepa- 
ration of students in K-12. 

There are, in addition, actions which higher education can take 
and which can be assisted by the Federal Government. 

First of all, retraining of teachers is critical. We need support 
not only at the State and local level, but at the Federal level for 
summer institutes and other means of improving teachers' skills 
and knowledge. 

In California, we have major State-supported initiatives in in- 
service training in writing and mathematics. The recently funded 
program to improve mathematics and science teaching instruction 
as a part of the Education for Economic Security Act will assist 
greatly in this regard. 

Second, teachers in the schools, working with those of us in 
highe education, should be encouraged to insist on high perform- 
ance standards and to regard college as a possibility for all of their 
students, whether in the inner city or affluent suburb. 

Third, higher education can assist in recruiting able students to 
teaching. Unlike many States, California's school population is in- 
creasing at the elementary level. And this occurs at the time when 
many existing teachers will be retiring. We estimate the need for 
at least 11,000 K-12 teachers by the beginning of the next decade. 

We in CSU, for example, are particularly concerned about re- 
cruiting more minority students into teaching and in familiarizing 
teacher candidates with educational issues in multicultural set- 
tings. Federal scholarships and loan programs designed to attract 
students to teaching are urgently needed, as are funds to support 
research on effective techniques and on their demonstration and 
dissemination. 

Fourth, we should be concerned not only with assuring that mi- 
nority students have access to college, but that they remain in col- 
lege to earn a degree. For example, the graduation rate for black 
and Hispanic minorities who enter CSU is not that of whites and 
that must be corrected. 

The reasons are not difficult to discover. Many minority students 
entering our campuses are seriously underprepared for college- 
level work. Among the 1983-84 entering students who could not 
demonstrate competence in writing in the CSU, some 54 percent 
were from ethnic minorities; 40 percent of those failing to demon- 
strate competence in math were from ethnic minorities. 

The CSU and other California colleges and universities are work- 
ing in partnership with K-12 to chango directions for minority stu- 
dents. We have mounted a wide variety of efforts such as some I 
will mention here. 

First, distribution of copies of the booklet, "Futures— Making 
High School Count," to all California eighth graders to inform 
them of high school courses needed for college preparation. 

Second, the State, with the leadershio of Assemblywoman Teresa 
Hughes, has provided $1 million for the California Academic Part- 
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nership Program which supports school/college programs to 
strengthen the college preparatory curriculum. 

Third, the CSU has joined with the Lza Angeles Unified School 
District in the Step to College Program which enables promising 
minority high school juniors and seniors to take a course at nearby 
CSU campuses, thus encouraging them to aspire to higher educa- 
tion. 

Seeking a more long-range solution, the CSU has joined with the 
Far Western Regional Laboratory in a proposal to NIE for a re- 
gional laboratory with a major emphasis on research on improve- 
ment of learning for minority students in K-12 and for assuring 
success in the critical transition points throughout the K-12 proc- 
ess that will lead to access and success in college. I urge you to sup- 
port these efforts at the Federal level. 

Fifth, it is essential that we be able to provide sufficient financial 
aid to our needy students so that they may attend a community 
college or university. The administration's recent budget proposals 
are particularly discouraging since they lead to contraction rather 
than expansion. 

While I share the concern of many Americans regarding the 
mounting Federal deficits, limiting the abilities of our young 
people to at ond college can but lead to even worse economic conse- 
quences in the future. 

This year, nearly 50,000 CSU students received Pell grants, with 
more than half going to ethnic minorities. We are convinced that 
actions should be taken to improve the program's effectiveness. 

We are appreciative of the fact that Congress did increase the 
maximum Pell grant from $1,900 to $2,100 and the cost of attend- 
ance percentage from 50 percent to 60 percent, effective in 1985-86, 
providing each of our neediest Pell grant recipients with an addi- 
tional $250. But the maximum grant next year will cover only 
about 40 percent of the total educational costs for our commuting 
students. 

We recommend, therefore, that at a minimum, the maximum 
grant be increased to $2,600 and the cost of attendance percentage 
to 70 percent. 

For example, 15,000 CSU students will have some portion of 
their financial aid assistance reduced under the administration's 
proposals resulting in a loss of up to $25 million. In light of recent 
statements attributed to the Secretary for Education about stu- 
dents receiving financial aid having discretionary income, you may 
wish to know that two-thirds of CSU students receiving financial 
aid are from families with incomes of $12,000 or less. 

We are also concerned about the $1,100 cost of attendance allow- 
ance for commuting students. This fund rationing allowance, which 
has not been increased since the inception of the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Program back in 1973, discriminates against the very 
students the Pell grant program was intended to aid. 

We urge that it be eliminated. In its stead, we recommend adop- 
tion of campus-developed student expense budgets which provide a 
realistic reflection of actual costs incurred. 

Moving from the issue of access, let me briefly make some obser- 
vations relevant to reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 
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Programs in the Higher Education Act such as facilities improve- 
ment, college work study, and the fund for improvement of postsec- 
ondary education seek to assure the quality of education for stu- 
dents once they enter and should be continued. 

FIPSE has been an important stimulus to faculty and curriculum 
development in the CSU. We are deeply concerned about the pro- 
posed elimination of fiscal support to it. 

The Urban Grant University Program, which is in the act but 
has not yet been funded, should be continued and funded. 

While many of CSU's concerns focus on problems associated with 
urban centers and the campuses tha* ^erve them, we do not over- 
look our responsibilities to serve the agricultural economy and 
more rural areas of the State. 

Four CSU campuses— Chico, Fresno, Pomona, and San Luis 
Obispo— enroll 7,500 undergraduate and graduate students in agri- 
culture. This number represents two-thirds of all students enrolled 
in agriculture in California, yet Federal funds to develop agricul- 
tural programs are directed exclusively to land grant institutions. 

So, as a result, our institutions receive no aid. Appropriation 
based on program size and need would assure benefit for those in- 
stitutions such as CSU which provide critical services to the State 
and the Nation. 

CSU campuses are also eager to serve national needs for educa- 
tion on military bases. There are 109 military bases in California 
with more than 200,000 persons on active duty. A large number of 
the enlisted personnel lack a baccalaureate degree. 

It is evident that there are pressing needs to provide educational 
opportunity for higher education to this group as well. 

Ciearly the theme of my remarks is a request for your support to 
enable higher education to provide the benefits of higher education 
to as many as can benefit from its opportunities, to assure that 
education is of high quality, and by doing so, to serve the needs of 
this State and the Nation. 

I call not for major, new programs, but for improvement and ex- 
pansion of proven Federal initiatives, especially those which will 
improve access and program completion rates for our diverse and 
stimulating California populace. 

We must make oustanding education an all-university resolve. 
We are determined to do so. We are committed to these goals. 

But to achieve them, we need continuing financial assistance for 
our students and programs. Our young minds, our national re- 
source, must be treated as such. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you Ms. Reynolds. 
Gerald Hayward, chancellor of the California Community College 
System. 

We look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Hayward. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is nice to be here. 

I would like to thank Supervisor Hahn and Mayor Bradley for 
the weather. We will try to get them to Sacramento to get them to 
do something about our fog soon. 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, I 
am Gerald Hayward, chancellor of the California Community Col- 
leges, which is the largest system of higher education in the nation 
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with 106 campuses and a total enrollment of 1.2 million students 
which represents, 10 percent of all of the public and private college 
enrollment at any level in the nation and almost 25 percent of all 
community college enrollment nationally. 

The California Community Colleges play a vital role in Califor- 
nia. They provide a critical link between the K-12 system, the Cali- 
fornia State University system, the University of California, and 
private colleges. 

As Chancellor Reynolds mentioned to you, our dedication is in 
the same direction; that is to provide the finest quality and best 
degree of access, and we are working toward that end. 

I will not read all of my prepared testimony. Many of the re- 
marks have been made by Chancellor Reynolds. I would just say on 
those recommendations she made to the committee, I endorse them 
and m fact support them wholeheartedly. 

There are some points, however, I would like to particularly 
note. If the committee will bear with me, I will skip through my 
testimony to hit those points that I think are most critical. 

The Congress in its entirety and particularly this committee will 
be greatly challenged during the next few months as you deliberate 
over the Federal budget and reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. I greatly appreciate the opportunity to discuss these and 
other issues as they impact on California Community Colleges 

As you are well aware, the President's fiscal year 1986 budget 
recommends deep cute for our Nation's higher education institu- 
tions. 

The majority of these cutbacks are in the area of student aid and 
would have a significant impact on the 230,000 community college 
students who apply for aid. Virtually every recipient attending a 
u ™ community college is adversely effected by these cuts. 

The President's budget proposes that students without family re- 
sources would have their aid reduced, students from middle-income 
families would become ineligible for grants, and special programs 
to assist disadvantaged students and provide supportive help in 
order to complete college education would be halved. 

Equally troubling are proposals that cut back or eliminate cate- 
gorical support programs which have successfully strengthened the 
quality of higher education. Although, because California commu- 
nity colleges are such low-cost institutions compared to other 
btates and segments within the State, the impact of the proposed 
budget may well be less than for other segments within the State, 
these proposed budget cute, if passed by the Congress, would have a 
vory negative impact on the students attending California's com- 
munity colleges. 

When looked at in the context of transfers of students what 
emerges is a picture of continuing decline in aid available to stu- 
dents seeking postsecondary education. Analysis last year by n*y 
office estimated that unmet financial need is more than $183 
million. 
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SEOG and college work study funds at the colleges consistently 
run out before the start of school each fall and many students have 
to rely solely on Pell grants and guaranteed student loan3 to meet 
their educational costs. 

The current budget proposal would further reduce college work 
study and SEOG funds available by combining two programs into 
one work study grant program and reduce the amount of funding 
by 15.5 percent. This move alone would increase unmet need 
among California students by 3.7 million and the proposed 25-per- 
cent reduction in the number of students to be served would elimi- 
nate almost 9,000 California student college students. 

The proposed $4,000 cap on total awards to a student would 
cause 12,110 students, or 13 percent of our recipients, to receive re- 
duced awards. The most serious impact would be felt by self-sup- 
porting single parents and married students who have greater fi- 
nancial need. 

The effect would also be extremely detrimental to those commu- 
nity college students who plan to transfer to 4-year institutions 
where costs are higher. 

The proposed $25,000 income cap on eligibility for all Federal 
student aid, with the exception of GSL, would cause approximately 
10,000 community college students to become ineligible for Federal 
aid. Students from large families would be most severely affected. 

The proposed $32,500 income cap on eligibility for the GSL Pro- 
gram would eliminate another 1,300 community college students 
from access even to a loan to finance their educational expenses. 

We are also concerned about the proposal to mandate an $800 
student self-help expectation for all aid. That would add $16 mil- 
lion to the level of unmet financial need in this State. 

There are two areas that are particularly troublesome to us and 
maybe more applicable to community colleges than to other seg- 
ments. 

The proposal to deny independent student status to students 
below the age of 22 and require additional documentation for stu- 
dents above that age also has serious implications. 

In 1982-83, our colleges provided financial aid to 4,500 students 
aged 22 and below and the new proposal would especially hit 
young, single parents, married students and veterans. 

The proposal also has m^jor workload implications for financial 
aid officer to document and collect evidence of self-support for all 
students over age 22, and particularly devastating is a proposal to 
require a high school diploma in order for a student to be eligible 
for student financial aid. 

In California, the laws of California provide that any student 
who is over the age of 18 and can benefit from instruction is enti- « 
tied to attend a California community college. This proposal, if it is 
adopted, would result in literally tens of thousands of California 
community college students becoming ineligible for aid. 

To implement these budget proposals would admit to discrimina- 
tion of the worst *vpe of closing the door of opportunity to thou- 
sands of disadvantaged students, and would represent a reversal of 
Federal policy which has made such m^jor contributions in foster- 
ing scholarship, providing educational opportunity, encouraging ad- 
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vances in science and technology, and developing our Nation's 
human resources to its utmost potential. 

In the *reas of employment training, the President has proposed 
an overall freeze in funding of the Job Training Partnership Act 
funds which are provided through grants tc the States. 

While not as devastating ao the Presidents cuts in student finan- 
cial aid, il is important to note that inflationary increases in pro- 
viding services will result in an overall reduction in the ability of 
the California community colleges to provide training if these 
funds are indeed frozen at the fiscal year 1985 level. 

The successful record that California— and especially the commu- 
nity colleges— has established in implementing the Job Training 
Partnership Act deserves mention at this time. 

As community-based providers of vocational education courses 
and basic educational skills, the California community colleges are 
ideal service providers, and have established an enviable job place- 
ment record with program graduates 

In the "irst year of the act, over 1 000 participants were trained 
at our community colleges in approximately 90 JTPA programs. 
About $207 million per year is expected to be spent in California 
for JTPA training under title IIA, with our community colleges ex- 
pected to provide the educational component for well over half of 
these projects. 

The State as a whole has achieved a job placement rate of 62.1 
percent compared to a national placement rate of 47.7 percent. 
These data c'early suggest that the California community colleges, 
in conjunction with our Federal partner and the local business 
community, can achieve impressive results in providing marketable 
job skills to the California population. 

Let me say a few words about student aid, particularly as we 
turn to the issues you will be facing in the Higher Education Act. 

In addition to the State programs for a. distance to low-income 
students in California, we depend heavily on Pell grants and guar- 
anteed student loans and work study fiinds and State-funded 
grants. In the most recent year for which data are available, 1982- 
83, approximately $146 million in Federal aid, which accounts for 
80 percent of all aid, was provided to our students. 

We are extremely concerned about the increasing debt burden on 
our students as grant aid becomes less available and loans conse- 
quently become the only means for them to finance their educa- 
tions. 

In 1979-80, 65 percent of financial aid to California Community 
College students was in the form of direct grants. In 1982-83, only 
39 percent of aid provided was grant aid and loans increased from 
6 percent u 4 1 percent of the aid awarded over the same period. 

We are aware that this trend is apparent across all postsecond- 
ary educational segments. We are now seeing an escalating default 
rate on GSLs ard lenders have reported to us that a significant 
percentage of our defaulters are simply unable to pay the loans 
they have incurred. 

Our experience with the NDSL [National Direct Student Loan] 
Program has taught us a great deal about reducing our default 
rate. 
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We have implemented a program, in cooperation with the State 
franchise tax board, to offset State tax refunds due to NDSL de- 
faulters and apply that amount to their outstanding loans. This 
and other measures have enabled us to reduce that default rate sig- 
nificantly. 

Seeing our GSL default rate increase from 5.9 percent in March 
1983 to 23.3 percent as of November 1984, we have been intensify- 
ing our efforts in conjunction with the California Student Aid Com- 
mission, the State guarantee agency, and we urge the Congress to 
support the concept of implementing multiple disbursements of 
GSLs. Unless the problem of unmet financial need is addressed, 
however, these measures alone cannot solve the problem. 

Although it may be heretical to ask for increases, I believe a re- 
duction in student aid represents the wrong target. Student finan- 
cial aid and expenditures for programs which create a citizenry 
with job skills should be viewed as an investment, an investment in 
our future and an investment in human capital, our most precious 
resource. 

The California Community Colleges encourage the Congress and 
the administration to pursue national policies which will foster 
higher education's contributions to society while maintaining the 
strength and diversity which characterized our Nation's postsec- 
ondary institutions. 

Clearly, the most pressing need is to ensure student access in 
choirs through continuation of Federal student financial need pro- 
grams. A postsecondary education should be available to all citi- 
zens; this should be the committee's highest priority. 

The goal of those of us who labor in the education vineyard in 
this great democracy is to enrich and accelerate the education of 
our population to the highest level possible for the individual, 
stressing the opportunity, relevancy, and enjoyment. 

In oi Jer to provide a truly excellent system of educational qual- 
ity, all students must be allowed to pursue education and training 
regardless of where they live, their race, sex, economic condition, 
immigration status, or native language. 

This is not an easy task. It requires leadership, foresight, and a 
strengthened commitment to increased support for our country's 
most valuable resource. 

I urge the committee to act to maintain this commitment as it 
deliberates the serious issues presented to it during the 99th Con- 
gress. 

I thank you once again for the opportunity to speak before you 
today on behalf of the California Community Colleges. Thank you. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hayward. 
[Prepared statement of Gerald C. Hayward follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gerald C. Hayward, Chancellor, California 
Community Colleges 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, I am Gerald C. Hayward 
Chancellor of the California Community Colleges. Our community college system is 
the largest in the nation, with 106 campuses statewide, total enrollment of 1.2 mil- 
lion, which represents 10% of all public and private college enrollments at any level 
in the nation and almost 25% of all community college enrollment nationally. 
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The California Community Colleges play a vital role in California. They provide a 
critical link between the K-12 system, the California State University System, the 
University of California, and private colleges. ' ine 

All of these public and private segments are progressing together towards exccl- 
Kn^T! 10 quality "^l 0 ? f ° r our citizens. Additionally, the California 
Community Colleges ^rve as a link between the adult population and the iob 
market, providing awnues toward economic growth to businesses and industries* in 
the state as we strive to maintain California's competitive edge 

Community college enrollment in California is available to any person with a 
high school diploma, or who in over 18 and is determined to benefit from instruc- 
tion. Our California community college system upholds a unique tradition in provid- 
ing open admission without regard to race, ethnic or national origin, sex, age, dis- 
ability or prior educational status. Our new "tuition" of $100/year is the lowest in 
the nation. 

Under a deliberate State policy is outlined in the Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion some years ago, enrollment in the California Community Colleges has grown 
tremendously within the last 26 years. Within the student population, minority 
groups constitute approximately 35%, similar to the ethnic percentage of the popu- 
lation as a whole. Women account for approximately 55%. Community colleges in 
California also enroll the largest number of low-income students attending noetsec- 
ondary mstitutions m the state; approximately 10% of our students received wme 
type of financial aid. The Community colleges also play a major role in providing 
educational services to handicapped students, senior citizens, veterans reentry 
women and individuals with limited English-speaking ability 

The California Community Colleges have also taken the lead in providing training 
and employment services to the State. Our campuses offer over 4,000^cwptionaJ 
programs at the certificate and associated degree level, and over 400,000 students 
are currently enrolled in vocational occupation programs. The occupational special- 
ties offered include the latest in emerging technologies, including computer train- 
ing, laser technology, rt *wlorical technology, robotics and bio-medical instrumenta- 
tion Additionally, 2,500 California businesses have contracts with the colleges to 
provide specific employee training designed specifically to suit occupational needs. 
These firms include General Motors, Ford, Lockheed, pacific Telephone, Pacific Gas 
& Electric, Apple Computers, Hewlett-Packard, Rockwell International, and other 
giants of industry. 

Vocational programs are tailored to the particular needs of the total community 
As an example of that diversity, programs in forestry and timber management are 
offered at Lassen, Mendocino and College of the Redwoods; the Firefighters Project 
is training J00 women and minorities for five fire departments in Contra Costa, 
Kern and Sacramento Counties; thf Yuba County Farmworker Project U involves 
450 seasonal farm workers who are learning welding and mechanical trades to 
permit them to be employeed during winter months; College of San Mateo offers 
exemplary programs in high technology suitable for Silicon Valley, which they 

I would like to thank the Committee for traveling to California to solicit our 
comments,and I greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges. The Congress in its entirety-and especially the House 
Education and Labor Committee— will he greatly challenged during the next few 
months as you deliberate over the Federal Budget and Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss these and other issues 
as they impact the California Community Colleges. 

As you are well aware. President Reagan's Fiscal Year 1986 budget recommends 
deep cuts for our nation s higher education institutions; a 26% reduction, or $2 3 
billion below the aojusted FY J85 level of $8.8 billion. The majority 0 f these cutbacks 
are in the area of student aid and would have a significant impact on the 230,000 
community college studente who apply for *id. Virtually every recipient attending a 
California Community College is affected. The President's budget proposes that stu- 
dents without any family resources would have their aid reduced, students from 
middle-income families would become ineligible for subsidized loans or grants and 
special programs to assist disadvantaged students and provide supportive help in 
order to complete their college education would be halved 

Equally troubling are budgetary proposals which ceverely cut back or eliminate 
categorical support programs which have successfully strengthened quality in 
higher education, including college libraries, international studies, veterans' cost of 
instruction, FIPSE funds, and women's educational equity. 

Although, because California Community Colleges are such low-cost institutions, 
the impact of the proposed budget may well be less than for other segments within 
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the state and for other states. These proposed budget i,uts, if passed by the Congress, 
would have a negative iibract on the students attending California's community tol- 
le*es. 

When looked at in the context of trends in student aid which have already 
become apparent in the 80s, what emerges is a picture of continuing decline in aid 
available to students seeking postsecondarv education. Federal faid in constant dol- 
lars has already decreased by 19% from 1980 to 1984. Federal grant funds available 
have already decreased by more than 40%, offset only slightly by an increase in 
Guaranteed Student Loans. Analysis done last year by / my office estimated that 
unmet financial need for community college students is more than $183 million 
SEOG and College Work-Study funds at the colleges consistently run out before the 
start of school each fall and many students have to rely on Pell grants and GSLs 
only to meet their educational costs. 

The current budget proposal would further reduce college Work-Study and SEOG 
funds available by combining the two programs into one Work-Study/Grant pro- 
gram and reducing the amount of funding by 15.5%. This move alone would in- 
crease unmet need among our students by $3.7 million, and the proposed 26% re- 
duction in the number of strudents to be served would eliminate almost 9,000 com- 
munity college students. 

The proposed $4,000 cap on total awards to a student would cause 12,110 students, 
or 13% of our recipients, to receive reduced awards. The most serious impact would 
be felt by self-supporting single parents and married students who have greater fi- 
nancial need. The effects would also be extremely detrimental to those community 
college students who plan to transfer to four-year institutions where costs are 
higher. 

The proposed $25,000 income cap on eligibility for all federal student aid, with the 
exception of GSL, would cause approximately 10,000 community college students to 
become ineligible for federal ai. tudents from large fan?' es would be most severe- 
ly affected. 

The proposed $32,500 income cap on eligibility for the GSL program would elimi- 
nate another 1,300 community college students from access even to a loan to finance 
their educational expenses. 

We are also concerned about the proposal to mandate an $800 student self-help 
expectation for all aid. Self-help expectations in community colleges already range 
from a minimum of $900 tof $1,200 or more for federal campus-based programs and 
state aid. However, this proposal could decrease the amount of Pell grants to 81,542 
California Community College students by $200 per student, adding another $16 mil- 
lion to the level of unmet finacial need. 

The proposal to deny independent student status to students below age 22 and to 
require additional documentation for students above that age also has serious impli- 
cations for our colleges. Currently, the California Education Code excludes financial 
aid applicants age 30 and above and certain other specific categories of students 
from having to document independence unless there is 'substantial evidence of pa- 
rental support." In 1982-83, our colleges provided financial aid to 4,600 students age 
22 and below, and the new proposal would especially hit young single parents, mar- 
ried students, and veterans. The propose 1 also has major workload implications for 
financial aid officers to document and collect evidence of self-support for all stu- 
dents over dge 22. Particularly devastating is the proposal to require a high school 
diploma in order for a student to be eligible for student financial aid. This proposal, 
if adopted, would result in literally tens of thousands of community college students 
becoming ineligible for aid. 

To implement these budget proposals would admit to discrwiination of the worst 
type by closing the door of opportunity to thousands of disadvantaged students, and 
would represent a reversal or federal policy which has made such major contribu- 
tions in fostering scholarship, providing educational opportunity, encourageing ad- 
vances in science and technology, and developing our nation's human resources to 
its utmost potential. 

Passage of these budget proposals would also usher in a sad era for California's 
educational systems. We have prided ourselves on our ability to provide a wide vari- 
ety of postsecondary opportunities, including high quality state-supported public 
higher education at an extremely low cost California's tripartite system of public 
higher education has been characterized as a model for other states, and has been 
acc?aimr.»d by public officials, state business leaders and the public as an essential 
elemen in maintaining economic growth, providing jobs, and offering quality educa- 
tional unices at iuv? cost. In California, we have been able to provide public under- 
graduate, graduate, pre-profesnional and adult education in our major cities, sub- 
urbs and in less populated areas. In is is » great California tradition and has moved 
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us appreciably toward the goal for equality of opportunity, a move that cannot and 
ought not be reversed. 

On this same issue, I am distressed to note that the President, while proposing 
substantial cutbacks in student aid as a way to reduce our nation's deficit, has si- 
multaneously proposed legislation to provide tuition tax credits. This denial of 
choice and access to one segment of the population while concurrently proposing in- 
crearjd federal funding for another segment in order to provide increased educa- 
tional choice is indeed disheartening. 

In the areas of employment training, the President has proposed an overall freeze 
in funding of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds which are provided 
through grants to the states. While not as devastating as the President's cuts in stu- 
dent financial aid, it is important to note that inflationary increases in providing 
services will result in an overall reduction in the ability of the California Communi- 
ty Colleges to provide training if these funds are indeed frozen at the FY 1985 level. 

The successful record that California— and especially the community colleges- 
has established in implementing the Job Training Partnership Act deserve mention 
at this time. As community-based providers of vocational education courses and 
basic educational skills, the California Community Colleges are ideal service provid- 
ers, and have established an enviable job placement record with program graduates. 
In the first year of the Act, over 10,000 participants were trained at our community 
colleges in approximately 90 JTPA programs. About $207 million per year is expect- 
ed to be spent in California for JTPA training under Title HA, with our community 
colleges expected to provide the educational component for well over half of these 
projects. The state— as a whole— has achieved a job placement rate of 62.1%, com- 
pared to a national placement rate of 47.7%. These data clearly suggest that the 
California Community Colleges— in conjunction with our federal partner and the 
local business community— can achieve impressive results in providing marketable 
job skills to the California population 

I would now like to turn away from budgetary issues to war J those topics which 
will be deliberated in the Education and Labor Committee affecting higher educa- 
tion this Congress. 

Clearly, the major legislative issues within your jurisdiction will be the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act, which expires at the end of FY 1985. Several 
areas of the Act are of concern to the California Community Colleges, and are out- 
lined as follows: 

Student Aid— Adequate grant and loan assistance is essential to ensure that 
needy students are provided with appropriate resources to attend institutions of 
higher learning. 

In addition to the Extended Opportunity Programs and Services provided by the 
state to help students with economic, language or social disadvantages, students at 
the California Community Colleges receive Pell Grants, Guaranteed Student Loans, 
Work-Study funds and state-funded grants. In the most recent year where data are 
available, 1982-83, approximately $146 million in federal ait 1 , which accounts for 
80% of all aid, was provided to our students. 

We are extremely concerned about the increasing debt burden on our students as 
grant aid becomes less available and loans consequently Locome the only means for 
them to finance their educations. In 1979-80, 65% of financial aid to California 
Community College students was in the form of direct grants. In 1982-83, only 39% 
of aid provided was grant aid and loans increased from 6% to 41% of the aid award- 
ed over the same period. We are aware that this trend is apparent across all post- 
secondary educational segments. We are now seeing an escalating default rate on 
GSLs and lenders have reported to us that a significant percentage of our defaulters 
are simply unable to pay the loans they have incurred. 

Our experience with the NDSL (National Direct Student Loan) program has 
taught us a great deal about reducing our default rate. We have implemented a pro- 
gram, in cooperation with the state Franchise Tax Board, to offset state tax refunds 
due to NDSL defaulters and apply that amount to their outstanding loans. This and 
other measures have enabled us to reduce that default rate significantly. Seeing our 
GSL default rate increase from 5.9% in March of 1983 to 23.3% as of November 
1984, we have been intensifying our efforts in conjunction with the California Stu- 
dent Aid Commission, the state guarantee agency, and the lenders to implement de- 
fault prevention measures which include gaining authorization for the release of 
names of defaulted borrowers to the institutions for assistance in skip tracing and 
increasing lender due-diligence requirements. In addition to these measures, we sup- 
port the concept of implementing multiple disbursements of GSLs and allowing 
GSLs to meet documented financial need only, similar to campus-based programs. 
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Unless the problem of unmet financial need is addressed, however, these measures 
alone cannot solve the problem. 

In addition to maintaining our federal government's overall commitment to stu- 
dent financial aid, there are several sub-areas within federal aid programs which I 
encourage the Committee to review during reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act. These include: 

Enactment of Pell Grant reforms to provide more equity to independent and com- 
muting students— Current inequities between independent and dependent students 
and between boarding and commuting students should be addressed, taking into 
consideration the real costs of attendance and the student's ability to pay. Suggested 
remedies to current inequities include an increase in the commuter allowance by 
$500 per student for those students not living with their parents. 

Inclusion of child care costs within the allowable costs covered by federal grants 
to ensure that single parents and eligible homemakers are provided with access to 
higher education. 



Although it may be heretical to ask for increases in the face of the concern about 
the federal deficit, I believe reduction in student aid represents the wrong target. 
Student financial aid and expenditures for programs which create a citizenry with 
job skills should be viewed as an investment, an investment in the future, an invest- 
ment in human capital, our must precious resource. 

The California Community Colleges encourage the Congress and Administration 
to pursue national policies which will foster higher education's contribution to socie- 
ty while maintaining the strength and diversity which characterize our nation's 
postsecondary institutions. 

Clearly, the most pressing need is to ensure student access and choice through 
continuation of federal student financial need programs. A postsecondary education 
should be available to all citizens. This should be the Committee's highest priority. 

While the 98th Congress provided major increases for student financial aid in 
Fiscal Years '84 and '85, the amount of federal aid in constant dollars has dropped 
substantially from fiscal year '80. Increases in federal student financial assistance to 
meet increasing costs should be pursued. 

In other areas, the Committee, the Congress and the Administration must act 
quickly to counter the disturbing trends which threaten a shortage of educated and 
skilled technicians in emerging or expanding industries, and which reflect changes 
in the patterns of employment. This is especially critical in California, where our 
industrial and economic base is heavily reliant on workers trained in science, math- 
ematics and engineering. While no facet of education or academic discipline should 
be shunted aside, we reouire a comprehensive national agenda aimed at regaining 
our scientific and technological preeminence. 

Legislation currently introduced in the Congress in these areas include several 
worthy proposals to set out country back on track: 

Expansion of the Research and Development Tax Credit to provide tax breaks to 
corporations which donate scientific equipment to schools and colleges; 

Amendments of the R&D Tax Credit to make postsecondary technical training eli- 
gible for a tax credit; and 

Legislation to make permanent the Employee Educational Assistance Act, which 
expires at the end of this year. 

These types of measures, along with a renewed emphasis on the training and re- 
tention of qualified teachers, willdirectly improve educational quality. 

The goal of those of us who labor in the education vineyard in this great democra- 
cy is to enrich and accelerate the education of our population to the highest level 
possible for the individual, stressing opportunity, relevancy, involvement. In order 
to provide a vruly "excellent" system of educational quality, all students must be 
allowed to pursue education and training regardless of where they live, their race, 
sex, economic condition, immigration status, or native language. This is not an easy 
task It requires leadership, foresight, and a strengthened commitment to increased 
support for our country's most valuable resource. I urge the Committee to act deci- 
sively to maintain this commitment as it deliberates the serious issues presented to 
it during the 99th Congress, and I thank you once again for the opportunity to 
speak before you today on behalf of the California Community Colleges. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions 



Chairman Hawkins. Le' us get a little clearer the three groups 
that seem to be distinguished in the testimony. 
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As I understand, in the California State University system we 
have the top one-third of the students; that is true? 
Mr. Hayward. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. How do you distinguish between the univer- 
sities? 

Mr. Hayward. The University of California takes the top 12 5 
percent or top eighth. The State university system is the top third. 
And the community colleges, an open-access institution, and our 
from the legislature of the State, and this dates back to 
1960, is to provide education for all adults who can benefit from in- 
struction. 

Chairman Hawkins. So the chances of getting to one or the 
other depends then on the academic achievement at the high 
school level. 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. 

Ms. Reynolds. Congressman Hawkins, for our system we do 
function with a special admittance situation for promising minority 
students who don't achieve the upper third of their graduating 
class. 

Chairman Hawkins. I don't quite understand how that operates 
Ms. Reynolds. We are allowed to, under special admission stand- 
ards, take students on each of our campuses who were not in the 
upper third of their graduating class baaed on our evaluation of 
their potential to succeed in college. 

We do take larger numbers of special admission minority stu- 
dents each year. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you explain a little more clearly how 
the transfers from the community college to a university system 
take place? 

Ms. Reynolds. I say one thing 

Chairman Hawkins. And also the success or failure of that proc- 
ess? 

Ms. Reynolds. Let me indicate one thing and I will turn that 
over to Mr. Hayward. 

Under the master plan it is intended that large numbers would 
transfer to us and close to 50,000 students each year do transfer to 
us after successfully passing through a community college. 

Chairman Hawkins. You mean 2-year graduation? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. 

The notion is that the community colleges will provide low-cost 
education to any student in the State of California. Upon complet- 
ing that program, they can and do transfer to the university and 
the State university system. 

In the last few years, Chairman Hawkins, the transfer rates, 
numbers of students transferring from community colleges has 
been declining. In the last 2 years, through cooperative efforts of 
Ms. Reynolds and the University of California, we have reversed 
that trend and the numbers are increasing. We are pleased by that 
accomplishment. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you furnish the committee with the 
statistics on that? 

Mr. Hayward. I sure will. 

[The information follows:] 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FINDINGS 



Trends in Numbers 

After a one-yesr increase between Fall 1982 and Fill 1983 ia the number of 
Community College students who cransferred to the University of California 
and the California State University, the number decreased again between Fall 
1983 and Fall 1984 to 35,391, but not to the levels of Fall 1981 snd 1982. 

The decrease for the University was 48 students, or less than 1 percent 
fewer than in Fall 1983. In the State University, the decrease was 140 
students or less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Information is not yet available from the S^ate University about the number 
of full-year transfer atudenta in 1984-85, which had shown an increase in 
1982-83 and 1983-84 over the previous years. The University has not yet 
begun to provide information on the number *>f transfer students who eater in 
other than the fall term. 



Differences Among University Campuses 

The University canpuses at Davis, Xos Angeles, and Riverside experienced 
significant changes in their number of new Community College tranafer atudents 
in Fall 1984, with Davis increasing by 16 percent, Los Angeles decreasing by 
14 percent, and Riverside increasing by 14 percent. Nonetheless, Riverside 
still had the smallest number of transfer students from Community Colleges — 
234 in Fsll 1984. 

Despite the decline of 140 students transferring to the State University in 
Fall 1984, the number trans ferr<ng to the San Diego campus, which enrolls 
the largest number of Community College transfers, increased by 12 percent 
to 3,539 In the Los Angeles area, the liorthndge campus enrolled more 
transfer students in 1984 than in 1983, but the Dominguez Hills, Long Beach, 
and Los Angeles campuses each enrolled a srvller number than in 1983, as did 
San Joae in the San Francisco Bay region. Like three of the Los Angeles 
campuses, San Jose also has a relatively large enrollment of ethnic minority 
atudenta 



Differences Among Community Colleges 

Community College districts and campuses also varied widely with respect to 
both the nature and the magnitude of charge in numbera of students who 
transferred between Fall 1983 and Fall 1984. Some experienced gains in 
transfers to one or both segments, others showed losses, and some remained 
about the same Colleges with the largeat loases tend to be those with a 
very high proportion of Black or Chicano freahmen, especially in the Los 
Angeles Diatrict. Sacramento City College, on the other hand, with large 
enrollments of Black, Chicano, and Aaian students, increased the number of 
students who transferred to both the University and the State University. 
San Francisco City College, with large enrolments of Asian, Black, Chicano 
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and Filipino students among its first-time freshmen, experienced an 11 
percent decrease in transfers to the State University, although its total 
number of transfers to the San Francisco campus of the State University 
increaaed slightly. Finally, although the number of transfer atudenta 
enrolled at the State University campus in San Diego incressed significsntly 
in Fall 1984 especislly for Chicsno students, the number of Stste University 
transfer students from nesrby Community Colleges with Urge Chicsno enroll- 
ments remained the aame or decreased, with the exception of Southwestern 
College. 



Ethnic Distribution 

Percentages of Blsck, Chicsno, snd Asian students among Fall 1984 transfer! 
to the University anc the State University changed little from Fall 1983. 
In terms of numbers of students whose ethnicity wss recorded by the segment 
to which they transferred, new Black students decreasei and Chicano students 
increased slightly in both segments, while Asian students regained the same 
in the Umventty but gained in the State University. 
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BACKGROUND 



Since 1978, the Commission has published annual reports of the number and 
characteristics of Cosounity College students vho transfer to the University 
of California and the California State University (1973, 1979, 1981, 1982a, 
1982b, 1983, and 1984). In 1982, it published these transfer student statis- 
tics separately and in advance of its college-going rates report for the 
first time. However, information about transfer to independent California 
colleges and universities of necessity continues to be included in other 
Commission reports because it is not available in time for publication with 
University and State University data. 



TRENDS IN NUMBERS OF TRANSFERS 



Numbers of Community College students who transferred to the University and 
the State University between 1965 and 1984 are shown in Table 1 on page 4, 
together with numbers of first-time freshmen enrolling in these two segments 
those same years. Numbers of transfer students from each Community College 
district are shown in Appendix A for Fall 1977, 1979, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 
1984 Appendix B contains the number and ethnic aistribution of transfer 
students from each Community College for Fall 1984, together with the ethnic 
distribution of first-time freshmen age 19 and under who enrolled in each 
Community College in Fall 1981. 

In Fall 1984, the numbers of Community College students who transferred to 
the University and the State University were smaller than the numbers who 
transferred in Fall 1983 but larger than those recorded for Fall 1981 and 
1982. The decline for each segment between 1983 and 1984 was less than 1 
percent a net decrease of 48 students transferring to the University, to 
5,257; and a net decrease of 140 transferring to the State University, to 
30,134 



Transfers to the University of California 

Numbers of Community College students who transferred to tho eight general 
campuses of the University between 1979 and 1984 are shown in Table 2 on 
page 5. Two of the eight Davis and Riverside — reported increases 
greater than 10 percent between Fall 1983 and Fall 1984, and one — Los 
Angeles « reported a decrease greater than 10 percent. The San Diego 
campus reported approximately the same number both years, while the remaining 
four Berkeley, Irvine, Santa Barbara, and Santa Cruz — all reported a 
decrease of less than 5 percent between 1983 and 1984. 

Thus, after a 3-percent gain between 1982 and 1983, the number of Community 
College transfer students to the University appears to have stabilized 
statewide while changing significantly on three campuses. The Davis campus, 
with the fourth largest number of transfer students in Fall 1984, increased 
its intake froir Community Colleges 30 percent between 1981 and 1984. The 
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TABLE 1 Number of Community College Students Who Transferred to 
the University of California and the California state 
University Together with Numbers of First-Time 
Freshmen From California High Schools, 1965 to 1984 



Year 


Community College Transfer Students 


F1rst-T1me 


Freshmen 


Fal 1 


Term 


Full Year 


Fall Te? 


tb Only 


UC 


csu 


CSU 






1965 


2,948 


14,603 


— 




14 ,023 


1966 


3,751 


19,295 


— 


12,341 


15 , 574 


1967 


3,702 


22,059 


- 


13,072 


16 , 082 


1968 


3,785 


26,596 


— 


1 1 , 665 


18 , 844 


1969 


4,458 


28,207 


43,963 


i. 4m ,UOO 


1 7 ,539 


1970 


5,166 


29,059 


49,245 


13 233 


18 , 984 


1971 


6,154 


32,546 


52,989 


13 ,637 


19 , 306 


1972 


7,165 


34,619 


53,820 


14 ,358 


22 ,094 


1973 


8,193 


33,089 


51,335 


15 ,011 


22 , 210 


197m 


7,813 


32,646 


51,144 


14 915 


22 , 886 


1975 


8,002 


35,537 


52,917 


15 460 


23 ,239 


1976 


7,123 


32,653 


51,230 


i** , y »> j 


23 , 498 


1977 


6,392 


34,001 


51,159 


14 , 820 


23 , 867 


1978 


6,193 


31,609 


47,430 


15,850 


24,668 


1979 


5,649 


30,428 


46,326 


16,534 


25,703 


1980 


S,428 


30,490 


46,649 


16,340 


25,470 


1981 


4,778 


30,026 


45,283 


16,580 


23,500 


1982 


5,137 


29,824 


45,400 


16,897 


24,016 


1983 


5,305 


30 274 


45,726 


18,323 


23,250 


1984 


5,257 


30,134 









*Fall statistics represent about 90 percent of first-tjme freshmen who enter 
during the full year 



Source. California Postsecondary Education Commission, March 1985, 
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Total 



TABLE 2 Number of Community college Transfers to Each 

University of California Campus, Fall 1979-1984 



Campus 

Berkeley 

Davis 

Irvine 

Los Angeles 

Riverside 

San Diego 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Cruz 



Fal 1 


Call 

rail 


rail 


Fal 1 


Fal 1 


Fall 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1932 


1983 


1984 


1 1 115 


1,060 


793 


854 


910 


89 7 


792 


797 


637 


691 


714 


829 


522 


591 


541 


503 


573 


555 


1,198 


1,068 


996 


1,041 


1,038 


896 


255 


228 


213 


250 


205 


234 


404 


341 


388 


432 


462 


463 


1,021 


911 


833 


968 


972 


954 


342 


432 


377 


398 


431 


429 


5,649 


5,428 


4,778 


5,137 


5,305 


5,257 



urce California Postsecondary Education Cowmsaion, March 1985. 



Los Angeles csmpus, which tied with Berkeley in 1984 for having the second 
largest lumber of transfer students, decreaaed 10 percent between 1981 and 
1984. The Riverside canpus. with tne smallest number of transfer students, 
increased 10 percent between 1981 and 1984 but enrolled fewer in 1984 than 
in 1979 and 1982. 



Campus-level 
of qualified 
and programs 
uting to auc 
csmpus is a 
Los Angeles 
students who 



changes f^om year to year may be due to both changea iu numbers 
applicants and the need for redirection from impacted campuaea 
- Data are not available this time to analyze factors contrib- 
:h changes at the campus level. The decrease at the Los Angeles 
particular csuse for concern because of the concentration in the 
arc of underrepresented ethnic minority Community College 
msy be potential University transfer students. 



University Transfers From Particular Community Colleges 

While the tots* number of Community College students who tranaferred to the 
University between 1983 snd 1984 decreased by 48, the gains sud losses from 
particular Community Colleges are of interest in any examination of factors 
related to transfer. As in Fsll 1983, fewer than ten students transferred 
to the Univer.ity from 25 Community Colleges throughout the State. Of the 
25, 16 are in multi-campus districts where other colleges have significantly 
larger numbers of University transfer students. Others sre very small 
institutions that are a conaiderable distance from a University campus. Ten 
have ethnic minority enrollments of at least one-third among their first- 
time freshmen who sre recent high school graduates — the pool from which 
transfer students are most likely to emerge. There continue to be grounds 
for concern about the resourcea available to thia group of Community Colleges 
for offering progrsma and services to prepare students to transfer to the 
University. 
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At the other end of the continuum, 16 Community Colleges etch aent more than 
100 new transfer atudenta to the Univeraity in Fall 1964, or 46 percent of 
the total number. Of the remaining colleges, 46 had more than 10 but fewer 
than 50, and 16 had more than 50 but fewer than 100 atudenta enroll for th* 
firat time in the University in Fall 1964. 

Aa in Fall 1983, the collegea with the largeat number of Univeraity tranafer 
students in 1964 were Orange Coaat with 225 and Santa Barbara with 251 -- 
each with a 10 percent decreaae between 1983 and 1984 — and Diablo Vallev 
with 212 and Santa Monica with 205 - each with abou' *h. .ame number both 
yeara. Some of the collegea with very amUl numbera of Univeraity transfer 
student, in 19?* are San Jo.e City (7), Butte (6), Compton (4), Los Angele. 
Southweat (5), and Freano (16), which repreaent a wide range of . ix e of 
enrollment, ethnic compoaition, and location in the State. 

Although the atatewide decreaae in Univeraity tranafer between 1963 and 1984 
was less thsn 1 percent, the Loa An 3 elea Community College Diatrict had a 
loaa of 22 percent. Loa Angelea Pierce, with the largest percentage of 
white students among its first-time freshmen and the largeat number of 
Univeraity tranafera, had the amalle.t loss, except for Southwest, wMch had 
five such atudenta each year, and Miasion, which increaaed ita transfers 
from three to ten, probably aa a reault of a amall grsnt from the Ford 
Foundation to improve tranafer opportunity programa. The Loa Rio* Community 
College District in the Sacramento area increaaed the numUr of atudenta 
tranaferring to the Univeraity by 21 percent, priav ily to the Davia campua 
with which exemplary articulation programa have been developed. The largeat 
increaae (31 percent) was for American River College, which ha. the largeat 
enrollment of the three campuaea in the District snd the smsllest percentage 
of ethnic minority students 

The changes experienced by theae two large diatricta - Loa Angelea and Loa 
Rioa - may be examined in the context of changes in nearby Community Collegea 
In the Loa Angelea area, Community Collegea outaide the Loa Angelea Diatrict 
experienced amall gaina or loaaea which were aignificantly leaa than the 22 
percent lofs trom that diatrict For example, P.a.dena, Long Beach, Glendale, 
st" Mt. San Antonio all had at leaat amall increaaea, while El Camino and 
bauta Monica atayed almoat the aame. In northern California, three Community 
Collegea cloaeat to the Loa Rioa campuaea Sierra, Yuba, and Napa ,11 
had percentage increaaea at leaat aa large aa that found for the diatrict. 

A few additional atatiatica appear worthy cf note: The multi-campua State 
Center Diatrict in the Freano area had 19 atudenta tranafer to the Univeraity 
in 1-84, down from 42 in 1977 ; the multi-campua Kern District had 32 tranafera 
in 1984 down from 51 in 1977 ; and Merced College had 11 tranafera in 1984, 
compared with a high of 21 in 1963. 

Transfers to the California state University 

Table 3 on page 8 diapl«ya numbera of Community College atudenta who trana- 
fer"* to each of the 19 State Univeraity campuaea between Fall 1979 and 
Fall 1984. While the total number decreaaed alightly between the laat two 
yeara shown, variour campuaea experienced gaina and loaaea of theae atudenta 
and a few remained at about the same level. 
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Five State University csapuses experienced ■ gain of at least A percent in 
Community College trsnsfer students between Fill 1983 snd Fall 1984, while 
eight campuses had a comparable percentage loss. Four 1 ad gaina and two had 
losses of 2 percent or leaa The Isrgest gain waa made by the San Diego 
campus, which alao enrolla the largeat number of transfer atudenta over 
3,500 in Fall 1*8m, or an increase of 12 percent over 1983 and an increase 
of 37 percent over the low recorded in 1982. The Sacramento campus, enrolling 
the third largest number of trsnsfer students, had s gain of 8 percent 
between 1983 and 1984, while Long Beach, which enrolla the aecond largest 
group, had a 6 percent loaa during thia period. The nearby Dominguex Hilla 
and Loa Angelea campuses each had a loaa of more than 10 percent in the 
tranafer group between 1983 and 1984, while tb- Northridge campus in the San 
Fernando Valley had a gain of 4 percent. In Northern California, the caapuaea 
at Hayward, San Jose, and Sonoma each had at leaat 5 percent fewer tranafer 
atudenta in Fall 1984 than in Fall 1983 Thua the campuaea with the lar 3 eat 
percentage decreases in the enrollment of new Community College trsnsfer 
students during the past two years are for the moat part thoae enrolling 
large percentagea of Black and Chicano students. 

Community College students tend to trsnsfer to the neareat State Univeraity 
campus, snd some Stste University csmpuses depend on their nearby Coununity 
Colleges for their trsujfer enrollments. For exsmple, 88 percent of the 
Fresno City College students who transferred to the State University in Fall 
1984 were enrolled at its Fresno campus and comprised 34 percent of all new 
Community College transfers to thst campus at thst time. Similarly, 85 
percent of the trsnsfer students from the Ssn Diego District colleges enroll 
at San Diego State University and compriie 23 percent of that group. 

A somewhat different picture ib presented by Ssnts Rosa Junior College — 39 
percent of whose Stste University transfers enroll on the Sonoma campus and 
comprise w percent of all Community College transfer there. Similarly, 58 
percent of the Bakersfield College transfer students to the Stste University 
are at the Bakersfield campus but comprise 62 percent of all Community 
College transfer students there. Finally, 86 percent of the tranafer atudenta 
from Butte College .re at the Chico campus of the State University out 
comprise 16 percent of all tranafera there. Regional articulation activities 
are obvioualy much easier for auch pairs of institutions than for the 12 
aingle-college Community College Districts from which fewer than 100 atudents 
transfer to several campuses of the State University esch fall, in a wide 
spectrum of majors. Still, the trsnsfer function is as important to uiea<» 
small colleges aa it is to the Isrge urbsn colleges, since they provide 
sccess to postsecondsry education for large numbera of local high school 
students have limited options vhen they grsduste 



University Transfers from Particular Community Colleges 

While the total number of stui>r ts who trsnsferred from Community Colleges 
to the Stste University decreased slightly between Fall 1983 and Fall 1984, 
gams and losses were experienced by psrticulsr colleges and districts For 
exsmple, the Los Angeles District had an oversll decrease in State Univeraity 
transfers of 5 percent, but Los Angeles City, Southwest, snd West Los Angeles 
Colleges each had a decrease of st lesst 10 percent. Long Beach and Pasadena 
Lity Colleges in the Los Angeles area slso hsd a decrease of more thsn \0 
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TABLE 3 Number of Community College Transfers to Each 

Cali^rnia state University Campus, Fall 1979-1984 

Fall Fall Fall Fall Pali c a n 



B.ker.f ie ld 43 9 399 331 323 329 350 

? 1 ,777 1 > 726 1,787 1 799 , .52 , „T, 

Do.in,u« Hxll, 874 - 9 01 ' 8 40 '909 '|" 'I 9 

Fre.no 1>52 2 1,601 1,593 1,637 1,641 1 564 

Fullerton 2.044 2,099 2,219 2 098 2182 2*148 

IZ'Al 1,013 " 7 ^O* 5 1117 1>«< 1,073 

Hunboldt 804 748 78 3 654 588 \fl 

£■* Beach 3 ,062 3,021 3,269 3,474 3,105 2 9^5 

LosAngele. j.434 1>5 06 1,582 1 278 1 407 \'£ 2 

Northrxdge 2,371 2,323 2,180 2 237 2 187 2 f 77 

c°"° n * 1>3S0 !' 472 1.208 1,605 1526 

S.cr.a,ento 2,789 2,812 2 732 2 609 | '^O 

San Bernards 514 fill 596 659 718 72 o 

S.nD ieg o 3,304 3 379 2>gog » 7 >» 720 

SanFr.ncx.co 2,090 2,099 2,084 2,095 21124 2 134 

StaJose 2,541 2,400 2,359 2 497 2 391 ?'?■;,> 

San lux. Obxspo 1,287 1>2 14 1 ',266 I'.oll I'll? 

SonODa 718 670 663 739 6 q 2 

Sta 01Si , us _455 _5i2 _^ _Jg J«g 636 

30,428 30,490 30,026 29,824 30,274 

Source: Calxfornia Po.t.econdary Education Cooms.ion, March 1985. 



Total 



489 



30,134 



Smrxct coll™ I \ « *"* Uoi " e " lt * but > the Lo. Angeles 

S.»t. J^ ' ^ ln «"»" « the nu-ber tr.n.ferrxng to the Univer.ity 

< , Brnrdino Valley College., al.o in Southern C.Hforni.? 
the ItrHr !' Univ «' lt y tr.n.fers of .t le..t 15 percent but on 

the Utter increa.ed lt . tr.n.fer. to the Univer.ity. Many ...11 Co^uuity 
College. - L. k e T.hoe, Mxr. Coat., and Vxctor Valley, for exa-ple^ ^ 
lint rVT,' 8 " iDCre "" th " "P"««ted ...11 nUBber . of tr.n.fer .tudenta, 

In h.d re, eV S ,"V MOnlC,> VentU "' S " J °' < ' Uin Del "> «" Yub ' 

Fa 1 1983 , V\ »*\ inCre "" ln b ° th nU ■ b « , " d P««nt.ge.. A. in 

Sn iLllll' °l V * "* rb ara City College h.d more atudent. tr.n.fer to the 

.LneT^n 1 •■ n n ,983 the UniV ' r * Ity ' ^ diff «"« » »-»" «» 



ETHNICITY OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 



Ethric dx.trxbutxon, for .tudenta who transferred froa, Community Coilegea to 
the Univer.ity and the State Univer.ity ln Fall 1980 through Fall 1983 arr 

rln Xt " T,t1 ' *' Dl » trib " ti '"" 'or individual Co-unit, Coll.". for 
Fall 1984 are given in Appendix B * 
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TABLE 4 Ethnic Distribution of community College Transfer 
Students to the University of California and the 
California State University, Fall 1980, 1981, 1982, 
2983, and 1984, in Percent s 



Ethnicity 



Trans- 




















fer 






American 




Fili- 




Chl- 




Percent 


to 


Year 


N* 


Indian 


Asian 


pino 


Black 


cano 


Write 


Unknown 


uc 


1980 


5,356 


1.1% 


9.6% 


1.1% 


3.7% 


7.4% 


77.1% 


10.0% 




1981 


4,778 


1 .0 


10.2 


1.2 


4.0 


8.1 


75.5 


9.? 




1982 


5,137 


0.7 


11 . 1 


1.3 


3.8 


8.3 


74.8 


3.6 




1983 


5,305 


0.9 


12.0 


1.0 


4.2 


8.9 


73.0 


3.3 




1984 


5,257 


0 9 


!2.2 


1.5 


3.3 


9.6 


72.5 


3.0 


csu 


1980 


30,527 


1.5 


6.1 


1.2 


6 1 


10.0 


75.1 


37.2 




1981 


30,026 


5 6 


7.1 


1.3 


6.4 


8.4 


71.2 


16.3 




1982 


29,824 


1 4 


8.5 


1.4 


5 9 


9.1 


73.7 


5 6 




1983 


30,274 


0.9 


9 3 


1.5 


6.6 


9.7 


72 0 


6 2 




1984 


30,134 


1.1 


9.5 


1.6 


6 4 


9.7 


71.7 


4 6 



Source California Postsecondary Education Commission, March 1985 



*N includes nonresident aliens, "other" ethnicity, an/ nonrespondents , all 
of wiiom were excluded from the N on which the computation of percentages 
for the various ethnic groups w*s based. Therefore, Ns for specific ethnic 
groups which might be computed from the data in this table would likely be 
larger than those actually reported 



University of California 

Chicano and Filipino transfer students continued to increase in terms of 
both numbers and proportions in Fall 1984, while Black atudents were fewer 
in number and proportion, and Asiiin atudents transferred in a alightly 
higher proportion than in previous years but ir no greater numbera. The 
Chxcano gain of 6 percent between 1983 and 1984 — to 461 tranafer atudents 
occurred primarily on the Davis, riverside, and Berkeley campuses , with s 17 
percent decrease on th» Los Angeles csmpus . Asisn trsnsfers decreased 30 
percent on the Los Angeles csmpus, but it» loss was balsnced by a Isrge gain 
on the San Diego campus sn<J small gsins elsewhere. New ^isck transfer 
students decreased 45 percent on the Los Angeles csmpus and 33 percent on 
the Berkeley campus, with only a small compensating gain at Davis. Of the 
two smallest ethnic minority groups, Americsn Indian students transferred in 
about equsl numbers both yesrs, tie Filipino students incressed 53 percent 
to 72, primarily at the Davis, Lou ._ ft ,4es, and San Diego campuses Two 
other increases should be noted and are not tsken into account in computing 
the ethnic distributions sppearjng in Table 4. They sr~ the category of 
"Other," that increased 18 percent to 113 transfer students, snd "Non-resi- 
dent Alien," that increased 31 percent to 197. The largest increases for 
the latter category occurred at the Irvine and Los Angeles campuses. 
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Gsms and loaaea in Black and Chicane student, acroaa the Univer.ity campuses 
tend to reflect changea in the flow of tranafer atudenta from nearby Co—unity 
Collegea. For example, the number of Black and Chicano tranafer atudenta 
from the Loa Angeles Diatrict collegea dropped from 36 to 12 and 69 to 50 
respectively, between Fall 1963 and 1964, with very aimilar decreaaea at the 
Los Angeles csmpus of the Univeraity. Among the gaina, the Loa Rioa Diatrict 
collegea increased their Black tranafer atudenta from 12 to 14 and their 
Chicano tranafera from 17 to 30, at a time when loaaea wire occurring at 
other Community Collegea, thua Contributing to the incres.es in . UC h atudenta 
on the Davia csmpus. Other changea Q . intereat .re (1) the decreaae in 
Black tranafer atudenta from the three major collegea in the P.ralta Diatrict 
from .n already .nail 24 to 19, with the number of Chicano transfers decreaaing 
from 9 to 6, .ad (2) the decline in Black tranafera from San franciaco City 
College from 9 to 0. 

Overall, the flow of ethnic minority atudenta to the University doea not 
appear to be concentrated in a few Community Colleges in urbsn sress with 
high ninority enrollments Instesd, such studeuts sppesr to he .t least a8 
likely to tranafer from collegea where white students comprise the lsi*e 
msjonty, especially those where the total number of Univeraity transfers is 
large 



California State University 

Year-to-year comparisons of the ethnic composition of the Community College 
students who transfer to the State University BU at be interpreted cautiously 
because of the relatively large hut decreasing percentage of atudenta whoae 
ethnicity is not known. Thus, mcressea in nurhers may he sttrihutsble 
simply to a larger number of students each year whose ethnicity i. known 
In Fall 1960, ethnicity was unknown for 37 percent of the new tranafer' 
atudenta to the State Univeraity, compared with 5 percent in Fall 1984 
However, the latter figure includes 13 percent of the new trsnsfer students 
on the Ssn Francisco campus, 10 percent of those on the Pomons c.mpus, 6 
percent of those on the Los Angeles csmpua, .nd 7 percent of those on the 
Dominguez Hills campus, hut 2 percent .t San Luia Ohi.po, 3 nercent «t 
Haywsrd, .nd 3 percent at S.n Bermrdmo. Thu., ethnic minority student, 
are probably .till undercounted in Fall 1964, since the csmpuses with the 
highest percentsges of students whose ethnicity i. unknown .l.o tend to h.ve 
nigh sjmority enrollment.. 

Given these precautions, the d.t. in T.hle 4 auggeat that the increased 
percentages of Asian snd Filipino students in the 1984 trsnsfer group con- 
tinued s five-year trend, while Blsck and Chicano percentage, .ppear to have 
been unstable during the same period, probshly .. . re.ult of poor reporting 
ny some csmpuses. Looking at numbers, rsther thsn percentsges, the 1984 
transfer group included 106 more Asisn, 51 more Chicsno, snd 21 fewer Black 
students than in 1983. However, .ex difference, in e.ch group need to he 
noted Men, who comprised 56 percent of the Asian tr.n.fer group, increased 
by 6 percent, hut Asian women increased hy 2 percent. Hen comprised 53 
percent of the Chicano transfer group .nd incressed 11 percent hetween 1983 
and 1984, while Chicanas decreased 7 percent. The psttern is different for 
Black transfer students, in thst women comprised 53 percent of the totsl in 
Fall 1974 Furthermore, they increa^d 3 percent hetween 1963 and 1984, 
while Black men who transferred decreased 5 percent. 
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Asian transfer students were concentrated on five Stste University campuses 
in 1984 - Long Beach, Pomona, Sacramento, San Francisco, and San Jose -- 
which together enrolled 39 percent of sll new Community College trsnsfer 
students and 54 percent of Aaian trsnsfer students. Blsck transfer students 
were found in largest nuisbers at the Doainguez Hills, Los Angeles, snd Ssn 
Francisco cs opuses , which together accounted for 14 percent of all new 
transfers but 39 percent of the new Blsck trsnsfer students. Chicano trsnsfer 
students, on the other hand, tend to dispeise tore than the other siinority 
groups .cross the State Univeraity campuses. Four csmpuses - Fullerton, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, and San Diego « enrolled 40 percent of the Chicano 
students in Fsll 1984 and 33 percent of sll Community College trsnsfer 
students Six of the State University campuses -- Fullerton, Long Besch, 
Los Angeles, Pomona, San Francisco, snd San Jose — each now enroll Urge 
concentrations of two of these thr. e ethnic minority groups, while Domingue* 
Hills students .re predominantly Black, Ssn Diego has more Chicano students 
than other minority groups, and Sacramento haa more Aaian students. At the 
same time, there appears to be some movement of Aaian atudents sway from the 
Long Beach campus (a decrease of 32 percent between 1983 and 1984), toward 
the Pomona campus (an increase of more than 100 percent) snd the San Jose 
campus (a 15 percent increase). 



MAJORS OF UPPER-DIVISION TRANSFER STUDENTS 

Percentage distributions of the rasjor* 0 f upper-divxsion transfer students 
from Community Colleges are displayed by sex for both the University snd the 
State University in Table 5. 

University of California 

When sex differences are ignored, tbe discipline in which the largest number 
of upper-division transfer students to the University enrolled in Fall 1984 
was liberal/general studies, followed m descending order by engineering and 
social sciences (tied for second place), life 8C iences , physical sciences, 
letters, visual and performing arts, and business snd management, each of 
which recorded at lesst 100 students University-wide. Sixteen percent had 
no known majors st the time the information was recorded for the fall enroll- 
ment tape 

Men and women differed significantly with respect to their choice of major. 
Engineering ranked firat among male upper-division transfer students, with 
17.1 percent in this discipline, compared with 15.2 percent in Fall 1983 
Only 3.5 percent of the women were in engineering, down from 4.2 percent in 
Fall 1983. Liberal/general studies ranked first among the majors in which 
women enrolled, with 15.5 percent of the total, followed by life aciences 
(11.4 percent), social sciences (11.4 percent), and letters (9.4 percent). 
The same percentage of m en as women selected the social sciences, but it 
ranked third for the men, after liberal/general studies (14 4 percent). The 
fourth choice of tbe men was life sciences (9 2 percent), followed by physical 
sciences (8 3 percent), which enrolled 3.7 percent 0 f the women. 
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TABLE 5 Majors of Upper-Division Transfer students from 

California Community Colleges in rail 1984, in Percents 



University 
of California 



The California 
State Unl varsity 





2,944) 


(N « 


19,847) 


Ma 1 * 

wa ie 


Female 


Male 


Fenale 


1 • 4% 


0.8% 


18% 


0.4% 


1 • 2 


0 . 3 


1.2 


0.4 


u . I 


0 . 3 


0. 1 


0.1 


1 ft 


3 . 1 


21.9 


20.7 


u • J 


0 . 8 


3 . 8 


4.9 


2 . 5 


1 . 5 


6.2 


3.3 


0 . 0 


u . i. 


2.8 


4.3 


1 / . 1 


3 .5 


17.0 


2.0 


n Q 


1 . 9 


0.3 


0.9 


ft 1 
U 1 


0 . 8 


1 .6 


7.6 




0 7 


0 . 2 


2.8 


7 

J f 


9 . 4 


1 . 8 


2.9 


1 A A 


15. 5 


2 . 3 


9.7 


9 2 


11 L 

l i • H 


2 . 8 


3.0 


3 2 


2.3 


2.0 


i.4 


2 4 


2.5 


0.2 


0.4 






0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0 6 


0.3 


0.1 


8.3 


3 7 


2.7 


1.0 






2.7 


1.1 


1 6 


3 4 


2 5 


6.9 


0.2 


0.1 


0.7 


2.0 


0 7 


0.8 


0.6 


0 2 


11.5 


11.4 


6.7 


5.7 


3.1 


6.0 


4.0 


4.9 


13.5 


19 0 


13.4 


12.3 



Agribus./Agricul. Production 
Architecture/Environ. Design 
Area or Ethnic Studiea 
Buaineaa and Management 
C n— 1 1 inicationa 

Computer/ In formation Sciences 
Education 
Engineering 
Foreign Languages 
Health Science. 
Home Econoaics 
Letters 

Liberal/General Studiea 
Life Sciences 
Mathematics 

Multi/Interdisc. Studies 
Parks and Recreation 
Philosophy and Religion 
Phyaical Scienrea 
Protective Services 
Psychology 
Public Affsirs 
Renewable Natural Reaources 
Social Sciencea 
Visual and Performing Arts 
Unknown Disciplines 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commiaaion, March 1985. 



Changes betweeu 1983 end 1984 sre for the most psrt less thsn 1 percentsge 
point and do not appear to reflect any differencea in the availability of 
programs to transfer atudenta. The percentage of atudenta with no known 
major is large and increaaed between 1983 and 1984 to 13.5 percent of the 
men and 19.0 percent of the women with upper-diviaion atanding. The percentage 
of men and women majoring in the aocial sciences decressed between 1983 and 
19B4 but continued to rank high for both groupa . Oecreaaea for both men and 
women also occurred in the viaual and performing arta, which was the fifth- 
ranked preference of women in Fall 1984. 

Differences among ethnic groups in the majors in which men are enrolled are 
significant Engineering — the moat popular choice of male tranafera — la 
probably the best example While 17 percent of all male Community College 
transfers were majoring in that discipline in Fall 158^, 38 percent of .he 
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231 Asian ulei were doing ao, compared to 16 percent of the 122 Chicano, 12 
percent of the 1,056 white, and 10 percent of the 29 Black males. In contrail, 
3 percent of the Asian male trsnsfer students were majoring in the social 
•cience», compared to 14 percent of the white and 10 percent e*ch of the 
Black and Chicano students. In the aecond-ranked choice of male transfer 
studenta — liberal/general atudiea — 21 percent of the Black males were 
enrolled, coapsred to 18 percent of the Chicsno, 16 percent of the Asisn, 
and 12 percent of the white sales. 

A different pattern of ethnic differences in swjors is presented by the 
upper-division women who transferred from Cossiunity Colleges. The first- 
rsnked ■ajor for all woven in this trsnsfer group wss libersl/genersl atudies 
(16 percent) but it wss selected by 27 percent of the 124 Asisn women,. 19 
percent of the 26 Black women, 16 percent of the 92 Chicsna women, snd 13 
percent of the white women 

Life sciences, selected by 11 percent of the total group of upper-division 
women trsnsfer students, wss chosen by 14 percent of the Chicsns snd 12 
percent of the white women but B percent of the Plack and Asian women. 
Finally, 2 percent of the Asisn women were majoring in the social sciences, 
compared with 14 perceit of the Chicana and 12 percent of the white and 
Black women. 



California State University 

The top-ranked majors for upper-division men and women transferring to the 
State "n, varsity did not change between Fall 1983 and Fall 1984, although 
small changes occurred in the percentages selecting particular msjors. 
Business snd management rsnked first for both men snd women both yesrs, with 
slight increases for each group for 1984 — to 21.9 percent of the men snd 
20.7 percent of the women. For men, the second-ranked major waa engineering, 
with 17.0 percent; the third waa aocial sciences, with 6.7 percent; snd 
fourth, computer and information sciences, with 6.2 percent. These four 
majors accounted for 51.8 percent of the total group, and no other major 
attracted as many as 5 percent of the men. The choicea of the women were 
somewhat more dispersed, with the four top- rsnked msjors accounting for 44.9 
percent of the total. In addition to business sud msnagement, majora attract- 
ing more than 5 percent of the women were libenl/general atudiea, 9.7 
percent; health sciences, 7.6; snd psychology, 6.9 percent. No msjors were 
recorded for more than 10 percent of theae women. 

Differences among the major ethnic groupa in their choicea of major are 
significant, particularly for men. The widest range of percentages waa 
found for engineering, which was selected by 35.4 percent of the Asiai. men 
but 9 7 percent of the Black men, 13.1 percent of the Chicano men, and 14 1 
percent of the white men. Business snd msnagement — the top- ranked major -- 
vas selected by 17.9 percent of the Asian men but 25.3 percent of the Black 
men and 22 5 of the Chicano and white men. Social sciences enrolled 1.2 
percent of the Asian men, compared with 8 5 percent of the Black and Chicano 
men and 7 1 percent of the white men. Finally, 13.0 percent of the Asian 
men but 5 9 perceot of the Black, 8 8 percent of the Chicano, and 4.9 percent 
of vnc vhite men -..rolled in computet and information sciences 
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Liberal/general atudies -- the second-ranked asjor for upper-division woaen 
transfer atudeata — alao showed differences among woaen in different ethnic 
groups, with 3.0 percent of the Asian woaen but 7.3 percent of the Black 
women, 10.6 percent of the Chicana women, and 10.9 percent of the white 
woaen selecting this area of atudy. Psychology also waa selected by rela- 
tively few Asian woaen — 1.9 percent — but by 6.1 percent of the Black, 
7.3 percent of the Chicana, and 6.9 percent of the white woaen. The health 
sciences were alightly more popular among white woaen than aaong ethnic 
minorities, with 8.1 percent of the white but 5.9 percent of the Aaian, 5.9 
percent of the Black, and 4.3 percent of the Chicana woaen enrolling in 
them. 



SEX AND AGE OF THE TRANSFER STUDENTS 



University of California 

The ratio of men to women in the total Fall 1984 Community College transfer 
group to the University was 53:47 — only a slight change in the 52:48 ratio 
a year earlier. However, the ratio varied for the different ethnic groups, 
from 60:40 for Asian students to 52:48 for Chicano, 51:49 for white, and 
50.50 for Black students. 

Seventy-seven percent of the Community College transfer students to the 
University in Fall 1984 were under the age of 25, including 9 percent who 
were under the age of 20. Thia represents 79 percent of the men and 75 
percent of the women, although more women than men were in the group under 
20 years of age. Among the aajor ethnic groups, 68 percent of the Black 
students were under the age of 25 when they transferred, in contrast to 82 
percent of the Asian students. At the other end of ihe age distribution, 87 
percent of the transfer students age 40 and over were women, including three 
women who were at least 60 years old when they transferred. 



California State University 

The ratio of men to women in the group that transferred to the Stste Univer- 
sity from Community Colleges in Fsll 1984 wss 51:49, ss it wss in Fsll 1983. 
However, some ethnic minority groups experienced s chsnge in the ratio of 
men to women between 1983 and 1984. Among Chicano students, the rstio hsd 
been 49.51 in Fsll 1983 but wss 53:47 in Fsll 1984. The proportion of Blsck 
women increased slightly, from a 49:51 rstio of men to women in 1983 to 
47 53 in 1984 Among Asisn and white transfer students, the ratios were 
about 50:50 for both years. 

Five percent of the transfer students to the State University in Fall 1984 
were under the age of 20, but 69.5 percent were under age 25. More womeu 
than men were in the group under 20 — 5 9 percent, compared to 4.2 percent 
of the men, and 77 percent of the 1,258 students age 40 and over were women 
an age group comprising 4 2 percent of all Community College transfers to 
the State University in Fall 1984. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The small but encouraging increase in the number of Communit 




of the State University -- ,11 of vhich enroll l.rge percentages o "ethnic 

between 1983 and 1984 At the aame tine, the n.^^i^-mn,,. -*j h - Vnirariitu 
* nd tbe S * n - n ^g°-^gEit « °t the State Unive r.Ttv r»,.,.,^, r »;:, nt * 
gains in '"nsle" enrollment., with th, incre.ae. co-in, f roa - 

«::. y J"K 1 . 1 c C .°" Uni t y C »"««"» «.l urb.n college. In 'i^r' 




produced increased numtrrs 

Information i. not yet available from California', independent college. a nd 
universities regarding thelr transfer rtudents in F.ll 1984 A, attes.pt is 

of'theToIi 10 ° b " ln theSt d3ta 10 tl * e £ ° r P-b»«tx.n in the 1984 up'd.te 
of the Commission's report on college-going rat-s 
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APPENDIX A 



Flow of Transfer Students from the California Community Colleges 
to the University of California and the California state University 
(Fall 1977, 1979, 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984) 



Community 




Number 


Of 


College or 




Transfers to 


District 


Year 


nr 


csu 


Allan 


1977 


39 


207 


Hancock 


1979 


40 


209 




1981 


21 


170 




1982 


28 


166 




1983 


34 


159 




1984 


35 


162 


Antelope 


1977 


30 


15S 


VaUey 


1979 


21 


141 




1981 


18 


123 




1982 


16 


105 




1983 


21 


137 




^84 


31 


134 


Barstow 


1977 


7 


45 




1979 


3 


41 




1981 


10 


33 




1982 


1 


21 




1983 


3 


19 




1984 


5 


20 


Butte 


1977 


15 


364 




1979 


10 


344 




1981 


9 


348 




1982 


16 


406 




1983 


8 


401 




1984 


8 


345 


Cabril lo 


1977 


176 


242 




1979 


118 


259 




1981 


151 


256 




3982 


164 


265 




1983 


169 


264 




1984 


179 


227 


College of 


1977 


11 


112 


the Canyons 


1979 


15 


81 




1981 


14 


75 




1982 


17 


110 




1983 


9 


107 




1984 


18 


100 
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Transfer Indices (1981) 
Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 

Percent Total 

Workload of Total Enrollment 

(In hours) Workload for Credit 



1,769,000 48% 8,735 



976,000 55 6,908 



385,000 56 1,638 



786,000 46 7,444 



2,876,000 73 11,152 



495,000 60 3,600 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 



Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 







Number 


of 




r — 

Pe rcent 


College or 




Transfers to 


Unr*lr 1 nmrt 


of Total 


Oistrict 


Year 


UC 


CSU 


f ^ n hmi t*q i 

^ 1 M F1VUI 




Cerritos 


1977 


24 


589 








1979 


48 


520 


4,409,000 






1981 


48 


535 








1982 


38 


555 








1983 


28 


522 








1984 


48 


48 1 






Chabot 


1977 


66 


544 








1979 


75 


555 


2,858,000 


56 




1981 


67 


483 






1982 


64 


472 








1983 


73 


535 








1984 


88 


535 






Chaffey 


1977 


43 


347 








1979 


23 


25/ 


1,667,000 


53 




1981 


38 


236 








1982 


27 


281 








19? 3 


35 


280 








1984 


24 


275 






Citrus 


1977 


19 


286 








1979 


25 


237 


1,898,000 


54 




1981 


22 


225 








1982 


26 


241 








1983 


21 


263 








1984 


22 


243 






Coaat 


1977 


219 


1,243 








1979 


324 


1,301 


12,977,000 


56 




1981 


288 


1,475 








1982 


288 


1,486 








1983 


330 


1,500 








1984 


287 


1 ,444 






Coropton 


19/, 


33 


225 








1979 


3 


203 


2,056,000 


53 




1981 


7 


191 








1982 


5 


154 








1983 


6 


92 








198^ 


4 


100 







Total 
Enrol 1 merit 
for Credit 



21,619 



18,986 



12,259 



9,395 



72,047 



6,465 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 



Communl ty 




Number 


Of 


College or 




Transfers to 


District 


Year 


UC 


CSU 


Contra 


1977 


260 


1,022 


Costa 


1979 


291 


998 




198 1 


240 


1,120 




1982 


265 


1 , 024 




1°83 


250 


982 




1984 


249 


1 02 1 


Cues ca 


1977 


16 


162 




1979 


28 


172 




1981 


21 


193 




1982 


00 
4.4. 


Z jj 




1983 


11 


297 




1984 


19 


276 


College 0/ 


1977 


38 


106 


the Desert 


1979 


31 


92 




1981 


16 


81 




1982 


15 


98 




1983 


19 


1 1 1 




1984 


31 


1 18 


£1 Camino 


1977 


160 


825 




1979 


158 


800 




1981 


118 


802 




1982 


131 


830 


i 


1983 


125 


799 




1984 


122 


774 


Foothill- 


1977 


318 


1,101 


DeAnza 


1979 


285 


951 




1981 


224 


950 




1982 


261 


978 




1983 


249 


1,045 




1984 


214 


1,018 


Gavi laa 


1977 


17 


91 




1979 


12 


76 




1981 


10 


?c 




1982 


10 


76 




1983 


17 


78 




1984 


17 


86 



Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 
Percent 
Workload of Total 
(1n hours) Worfr ad 



6,348,000 



1,433,000 



967,000 



6,799,000 



405,000 



62% 



60 



50 



53 



54 



48 



Total 
Enrollment 
for Credit 



34,724 



5,848 



6,433 



30,530 



39,801 



3,132 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 



Baccalaureate/ 



Community 
College or 
District 

Glendale 



Grossmont 



Imperial 
Valley 



Lake 
Tahoe 





Number of 






Percent 




Transfers 


to 


Workload 


of Total 


Year 


UC 


CSU 


(1n hours) 


Workload 


1977 


69 


307 






1979 


90 


256 


2,523,000 


58X 


1981 


53 


312 




1982 


49 


303 






1983 


69 


344 






198', 


71 


398 






1977 


79 


552 






1979 


73 


528 


3,786,000 


64 


1981 


65 


543 






1982 


74 


480 






1983 


60 


596 






1984 


43 


568 






1977 


36 


172 






1979 


30 


161 


1 ,990 ,000 


38 


1981 


29 


185 






1982 


39 


181 






1983 


27 


197 






1984 


38 


189 






1977 


22 


128 






1979 


17 


146 


88,000 


37 


1981 


10 


150 






1982 


16 


127 






1983 


14 


128 






1984 


15 


122 






1977 


51 


608 






1979 


45 


649 


1,838,000 


49 


1981 


30 


478 






1982 


30 


449 






1983 


46 


459 






1984 


32 


476 






1977 


0 


22 






1979 


3 


23 


236,000 


72 


1981 


3 


15 






1982 


2 


19 






1983 


5 


18 






1984 


8 


33 







Total 
Enrollment 
for Credit 



9,848 



7,680 



4,122 



12,452 



1,627 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Community 
Col , ge or 
District 

Lassen 



Long 
Beach 



I OS 

Ange les 



Ma r in 



Mendocino 





Number 


Of 




Transfers to 


Year 


UC 


CSU 


1977 


3 


52 


1979 


5 


72 


1981 


6 


'2 


1982 


6 


57 


1983 


7 


59 


1984 


2 


43 


197? 


62 


833 


1979 


55 


727 


1981 


50 


681 


1982 


52 


646 


1983 


31 


637 


1984 


59 


5J-> 


1977 


684 


3,829 


1979 


519 


3,288 


1981 


395 


3,119 


1982 


429 


3,001 


1983 


447 


2,835 


1984 


348 


2,703 


1977 


328 


1,938 


1979 


28? 


1,777 


1981 


217 


1,535 


1982 


259 


1,492 


1983 


253 


1,416 


1984 


307 


1,460 


1977 


152 


523 


'979 


13S 


456 


1981 


90 


401 


1982 


95 


371 


1983 


90 


3bl 


1984 


91 


344 


1977 




69 


1979 


5 


48 


1981 


0 


46 


1982 


j 


5 4 


1983 




48 


1984 


7 


4 J 



Transfer Indices 
Baccalaureate/ 
_ Transfer Courses* 
Percent 
Workload of Total 
(In hours) Workload 



(1981) 



Total 
Enrol lment 
for Credit 



375,000 



1,308,000 



23,747 ,000 



7,258,000 



2,148,000 



22* 



52 



48 



56 



65 



2,762 



27,258 



132,4/3 



44,479 



10,751 



3,232 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 
Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 



Community 




Number of 






Percent 


Total 


College or 




Transfers 


to 


Workload 


of Total 


Enrol lment 


0 1 s tr1 ct 


Year 


UL 


csu 


^in hours J 


wotk roaa 


Tor ureal t 


f!erced 


1977 


18 


256 










1979 


12 


248 


1,520,000 


44% 


7,948 




1981 


12 


245 










1982 


21 


245 










1983 


16 


243 










1984 


11 


233 








Mira 


1977 


24 


92 








Costa 


1979 


30 


94 


1 ,154,000 


56 


6,077 




1981 


19 


82 










1982 


38 


67 










1983 


33 


78 










1984 


24 


97 








Monterey 


1977 


100 


234 








Peninsula 


1979 


74 


191 


2,092,000 


66 


7,856 




1981 


50 


188 










1982 


65 


175 










1983 


6b 


192 










1984 


68 


166 








Mt San 


1977 


55 


630 








Antonio 


1979 


40 


520 


3,848,000 


45 


21 ,077 




1981 


30 


495 










19*2 


36 


567 










1983 


36 


583 










1984 


57 


595 








Mt Sau 


1977 


15 


40 








Jacinto 


1979 


18 


44 






3,135 




] 981 


19 


36 










1982 


11 


43 










1983 


13 


51 










1984 


17 


57 








Napa Va 1 1 ey 


1977 


38 


172 










1979 


30 


175 


856,000 


54 


5,431 




1981 


25 


160 










L982 


36 


150 










1983 


36 


177 










1984 


48 


165 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Community 
College or 
District 

North 
Orange 



Ohlone 



Palo 
Verde 



Palofflar 



Pasadena 



Peral ta 



1977 
1979 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1977 
1979 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 





numoer 


0T 




Transf e 


rs to 


Year 




CSU 


1977 


107 


* ,225 


1979 


105 


1,165 


1981 


88 


1,154 


1982 


103 


1,109 


1983 


93 


J ,126 


1984 


89 


1,156 


1977 


16 


159 


1979 


12 


182 


1981 


22 


237 


1982 


24 


237 


1983 


33 


252 


1984 


23 


245 


1977 


2 


16 


1979 


1 


12 


1981 


0 


5 


1982 


2 


1 


1983 


0 


4 


1984 


0 


3 


1977 


125 


341 


1979 


102 


426 


1981 


87 


411 


1982 


97 


332 


1983 


116 


427 


1984 


115 


459 



196 
140 
135 
129 
119 
141 

177 
164 
134 
121 
140 
134 



782 
647 
617 
617 
704 

664 
542 
455 
522 
497 
471 



Transfer Indices 
Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 
Percent 
Workload of Total 
(in hours} Workload 



(1981) 



6,939,000 



1,369,000 



72,000 



3,763,000 



5,492,000 



7,355,000 



55% 



41 



52 



59 



Total 
Enrollment 
for Credit 



31,620 



8,251 



590 



16,589 



19,992 



40,053 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 



Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 



Community 




Number 


of 




Percent 


College or 




Transfers to 


Workload 


of Total 


District 


Year 


uc 


CSU 


(in hoursj 


worK 1 oaa 


Redwoods 


1977 


15 


305 








1979 


14 


244 


1,633,000 


47% 




1981 


12 


224 








1982 


10 


210 








1983 


13 


262 








1984 


15 


200 






Rio Hondo 


1977 


41 


398 








19 79 


23 


294 


3,450,000 


52 




1981 


16 


275 








1982 


20 


258 








1983 


14 


200 








1984 


15 


234 






Riverside 


1977 


154 


333 








1979 


129 


334 


2,526,000 


5S 




1981 


86 


310 








1982 


112 


337 








1983 


104 


342 








1984 


96 


314 






Saddle- 


1977 


72 


320 






back 


1979 


104 


315 


2,338,000 


38 




1981 


111 


373 








1982 


113 


445 








1983 


134 


509 








1984 


124 


552 






San Bern- 


1977 


101 


556 






ardino 


1979 


64 


441 


4,675,C~jO 


62 




1981 


59 


497 








1982 


75 


471 








1983 


55 


461 








1984 


62 








San Diego 


1977 


184 


1,088 








1979 


162 


862 


6,560,000 


51 




1981 


151 


85d 








1982 


171 


820 








1983 


178 


952 








1984 


15? 


946 







Total 
Enrol Iment 
for Credit 



10,524 



11,642 



15 ,063 



25,048 



18,674 



44,977 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 



Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 



Commum ty 




Number 


of 




Percent 


College or 




Transfers to 


Workload 


of Total 


01str1ct 


Year 


UC 


CSU 


(In hours^ 


Workl oad 


San 


1977 


189 


974 






Francisco 


1979 


157 


821 


7,782,000 


67% 




1981 


95 


812 








1982 


105 


805 








1983 


118 


855 








1984 


114 


784 






San 


1977 


82 


511 






Joaquin 


1979 


73 


483 


2,737,000 


50 


Delta 


1981 


68 


478 








1982 


94 


539 








1983 


83 


471 








1984 


81 


532 






San Jose 


1977 


28 


474 








1979 


23 


412 


3,871,000 


47 




1981 


13 


389 








1982 


25 


379 








1983 


29 


395 








1984 


28 


415 






San Mateo 


1977 


205 


1,079 








1979 


189 


888 


2,270,000 


52 




1981 


152 


858 








1982 


153 


882 








1983 


159 


853 








1984 


155 


887 






Santa Ana 


1977 


27 


418 








1979 


56 


342 


2,520,000 


36 




1981 


44 


308 








1982 


29 


341 








1983 


51 


356 








1984 


47 


302 






Saata 


1<57T 


302 


23, 






Barbara 


1979 


219 


207 


1,564,000 


61 




1981 


194 


231 








1982 


217 


218 








1983 


281 


213 








1984 


251 


235 







Total 
Enrol lment 
for Credit 



25,318 



16,467 



21,170 



33,673 



18,790 



9,736 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 
Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 



Cownuni ty 




Number ot 






n — 

Percent 


1 Ola i 


College or 




Transfers 


to 


worn i oaa 


OT lulfll 


Pnrnl 1 mant 

L.1 1 lUII IfIC 1 1 \. 


u i s tr i ci 


Tear 


UL 


CSU 


v, in nuur» j 




f 0r Credit 


Santa 


1977 


323 


489 








Monica 


1979 


237 


406 


5,108,000 


64% 


18,452 




1981 


225 


445 










1982 


222 


419 










1983 


214 


395 










1984 


205 


446 








Santa Rosa 


1977 


63 


593 










1979 


81 


573 


2,997,000 


45 


19,333 




1981 


89 


600 










1982 


84 


556 










1982 


77 


589 










1984 


84 


641 








Sequoias 


1977 


29 


329 










1979 


37 


271 


1,225,000 


54 


7,486 




1981 


48 


308 










1982 


34 


310 










1983 


27 


303 










1984 


42 


319 








Shaata- 


1977 


31 


239 








Tehana- 


1979 


17 


200 


1,011,000 


45 


10,568 


Trinity 


1981 


23 


259 










1982 


29 


252 










1983 


30 


265 










1984 


25 


263 








Sierra 


1977 


51 


323 










1979 


38 


263 


1,485,000 


49 


9,671 




1981 


29 


253 










1982 


32 


310 










1983 


42 


354 










1984 


55 


361 








5i»kiyoua 


1977 




59 










1979 


4 


65 


457,000 


60 


2,012 




1981 


4 


83 










1982 


6 


69 










1983 


7 


65 










1984 


11 


65 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Community 




Number 


of 


College or 




Transfers to 


District 


Year 


UC 


C5U 


Solano 


1977 


61 


223 




1979 


45 


190 




1981 


43 


195 




1982 


34 


153 




1983 


47 


167 




1984 


39 


192 


South- 


1977 


61 


366 


western 


1979 


24 


298 




1981 


33 


256 




1982 


26 


245 




1983 


30 


250 




1984 


37 


292 


State 


1977 


42 


865 


Center 


1979 


42 


785 




198) 


28 


783 




1982 


23 


764 




1983 


18 


748 




1984 


19 


752 


Taft 


1977 


2 


26 




1979 


2 


25 




1981 


2 


40 




1982 


2 


23 




?983 


1 


24 




1984 


2 


-0 


Ventura 


1977 


219 


687 




1979 


215 


612 




1981 


167 


575 




1982 


209 


410 




1983 


Iz l 


64^ 




1984 


215 


714 


Victor 


1977 


10 


82 


Valley 


1979 


10 


74 




1981 


6 


77 




1982 


7 


74 




1983 


7 


87 




1984 


1] 


99 



T-ansfer Indices (1981) 
Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 



Percent Total 
Workload of Total Enrollment 
(in hours) Workload for Credit 



1,006,000 33% 9,829 



2,167,000 42 12 941 



2,824,000 48 17,760 



204,000 63 1,183 



4,620.000 61 27,976 



220,000 47 ? T 78? 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Transfer Indices (1981) 
Baccalaureate/ 
Transfer Courses* 



bURlnUtl 1 \.y 




Number 


or 




Percent 


Total 


i icyc vi 




Transfers to 


Workload 


of Total 


Enrol Intent 


01 $tr1 C t 


Year 


UC 


CSU 


(1n hours) 


Workload 


for Credit 


Vest 


1977 


6 


69 








Kills 


1979 


1 


55 


327,000 


34% 


2,421 




1981 


1 


53 










1982 


0 


65 










1983 


1 


45 










1984 


4 


53 








West 


1977 


142 


742 








Valley 


1979 


104 


696 


3,983,000 


56 


23,681 




1981 


114 


756 










1982 


100 


760 










1983 


114 


711 










1984 


107 


750 








Yoseroi te 


1977 


62 


561 










1979 


53 


462 


2, 187,000 


50 


15,676 




1981 


38 


481 










1982 


50 


483 










1983 


i.e. 


500 










1984 


59 


512 








Yuba 


1977 


30 


266 










1979 


24 


226 


1,269,000 


39 


8,632 




1981 


25 


254 










1982 


16 


240 










1983 


27 


225 










1984 


34 


266 








TOTAL 


1977 


6,392 


33,931 










1979 


5,654 


30,458 


207,752,000 


52% 


1,191,953 




1981 


4,767 


29,991 










1982 


5,130 


29,806 










1983 


5,305 


30,274 










1984 


5,257 


30,134 









*0ne measure of it district's performance of the transfer £iu*ctxQA is the 
number of student contact hours it generatea in baccalaureate level/transfer 
coursea, together with the percentage of the total credit workload of each 
district which is in auch coursea. The isrplementstion of the Course Clsssi- 
fication System thia year haa yielded a preliminary set of dsts which hsve 
been used in thia Appendix to indicate both volume and proportion of diatrict 
workload in baccalaureate/transfer coursea in 1980-81. Dsts hsve been 
taken from the March 1982 report of the Chancellors Office, Course Clssai- 
f ication System Report of Data Collection snd Description of Offerings , 
with the exception of Long Besch City College for which the entries in the 
report were incorrect 
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APPENDIX B 

Ethnic Distribution of Community College Freshmen 
Age 19 and Under (Fall 1981) and Transfer students 
to the University of California and the 
California State University (Fall 1984) 

(In Percents) 



Ethnicity 



Community 
College 

Allan 
Hancock 



Antelope 
Valley 



Bars tow** 



Butte 



Cabrillo 



College of 
the Canyons 



Cerritoa 



Chabot** 



Total American 



Group 


N 


Indian 


Asian 


Freshmen 


1,008 


2.4% 


2.8% 


UC Trans 


35 


5.7 


8.6 


CSU Trans 


162 


1.3 


4.6 


Freshmen 


881 


1.4 


3 3 


UC Trans 


31 


0.0 


10 3 


CSU Trans 


134 


0.8 


4.5 


Freshmen 


145 


1.8 


1.8 


irans 


5 


0 . 0 


0 0 


CSU Trans 


20 


0.0 


11.1 


Freshmen 


1,012 






UC Trans 


6 


0.0 


0.0 


CSU Trans 


345 


0 6 


2.5 


Freshmen 


999 


1.0 


2.3 


UC Trans 


179 


0.0 


1.3 


CSU Trans 


227 


2.4 


2.9 


Freshmen 


538 


1 9 


0.4 


UC Trans 


16 


0.0 


0.0 


CSU Trans 


100 


1.0 


4 2 


Freshmen 


2,507 


2.5 


3.5 


UC Trans 


48 


5.0 


15.0 


CSU Trans 


481 


l.l 


11.6 


Freshmen 


2,609 


2.3 


5 7 


UC Trans 


8S 


C 0 


24.4 


CSU Trans 


535 


1 4 


9 3 



Fill- 



Percent 
Unknown 




16. 9% 


70 


• 7% 


2 


.1% 


5.7 


77 


.1 


0 


.0 


10.6 


79 


.5 


3 


. 1 


7.6 


81, 


.6 


2 


.3 


3.4 


65. 


,6 


3. 


.2 


4 5 


61. 


8 


1. 


,5 


28.8 


56. 


7 


0. 


0 


75.0 


25. 


0 


0. 


0 


33.3 


50. 


0 


10. 


0 



NO INFORMATION 
0.0 0.0 14.3 
1.6 



0.0 

1.4 
0.0 
0 0 

0.4 
0.0 
1.0 



3.0 
5 0 
2 9 



3.9 
2 ^ 
3.7 



1.4 
0.7 
0.5 

3 5 
0.0 
2.1 

7.0 
15.0 
2.7 



11 2 
2,4 
6.9 



7.0 

10.5 
4.6 
4.3 

4.4 
0 0 
2 1 

27.6 
17.5 
22 4 

12 3 
/ 3 
6 3 



85.7 
88.3 

83.4 
93.4 
89.9 

69.4 
100.0 
89.5 

56 4 
42 5 
59.2 

64.6 
o3 5 
72 4 



0.0 
5.2 

0.2 
9.5 
3.5 

0.0 
11.1 
3.0 

19.5 
2.1 
5.4 

0.0 

2 3 

3 2 
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APPENOIX B (Continued) 



Ethnicity 

Percent 

Community Total American F111- Unknown 

College Group H Indian Asian p1no Black Chicano WMte Ethnicity 



Cbaffey 


Freshmen 


1,241 


1 


2% 


1 


ex 


0 


8% 


5 


5* 


15 


2\ 


75 


6% 


2 


sx 






UC Tram 


24 


4 


5 


9 


i 


0 


0 


4 


5 


4 


5 


77 


4 . 


8 


3 






CSU Trim 


275 


0 


8 


8 


3 


0 


8 


4 


3 


11 


8 


74 


0 


4 


7 





Citrus 


Freshmen 


1, 


241 


1 


2 


1 


6 


0 


8 


5 


5 


15 


2 


75 


7 


2 


8 




UC 


Trans 




22 


0 


0 


5 


6 


0 


0 


5 


6 


0 


0 


33 


S 


4 


5 




CSU 


Trans 




243 


o 


9 


5 




I 


9 


5 




1 3 


9 


72 


O 




g 


Coas t 






































Coast 1 inc 


Freshmen 




492 


1 


8 


6 


7 


0 


9 


0 


9 


3 


8 


85 


8 


6 


5 




UC 


Trans 




4 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trans 




39 


0 


0 


21 


1 


o 


0 


2 


6 


0 


0 


76 


3 


2 


6 


Golden 


Freshmen 


2, 


099 


2 


6 


5 


9 


1 


2 


1 


3 


5 


7 


83 


2 


4 


4 


West 


UC 


Trans 




58 


0 


0 


20 


8 


1 


9 


0 


0 


5 


7 


71 


6 


3 


4 




CSC 


Trans 




502 


1 


3 


14 


0 


o 


6 


0 


4 


4 


5 


79 


1 


3 


6 


Or inge 


Freshmen 


3. 


287 


3 


4 


5 


o 


o 


9 


1 


2 


7 


5 


82 


o 


4 


7 


Coast 


UC 


Trsna 




225 


1 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


6 


3 


78 


7 


5 


3 




CSU 


Trans 




903 


1 


0 


9 


7 


0 


6 


0 


6 


4 


5 


80 


6 


3 


8 


Compton 


Freshm^ 




590 


2 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


89 


4 


7 


1 


0 


0 


2 


2 




UC 


Trans 




4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trans 




100 


0 


c 


2 


2 


0 


0 


83 


3 


5 


6 


8 


9 


6 


0 


Contra Costa 






































Contra 


Freshaien 




735 


0 


9 


6 


4 


0 


0 


39 


4 


8 


8 


44 


5 


4 


1 


Costa 


UC 


Trans 




28 


0 


0 


17 


5 


8 


7 


21 


7 


4 


3 


47 


8 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trans 




130 


0 


9 


20 


3 


1 


8 


26 


5 


8 


0 


42 


5 


9 


2 


Diablo 


Freshmen 


2, 


599 


0 


3 


3 


4 


0 


3 


3 


2 


3 


7 


89 


1 


3 


6 


Valley 


UC 


Trans 




212 


0 


0 


7 


8 


1 


0 


1 


5 


4 


8 


84 


9 


0 


9 




CSU 


Trana 




804 


1 


2 


4 


6 


1 


2 


2 


9 


2 


6 


87 


5 


3 


7 


Los 


Freshaien 




588 


2 


0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


6 


2 


15 


7 


74 


5 


4 


4 


Medanos 


UC 


Trans 




19 


0 


0 


6 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


3 


87 


4 


10 


5 




CSU 


Trans 




37 


1 


2 


1 


2 


7 


2 


6 


0 


8 


4 


l r j 


9 


3 


4 
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AP/ENOIX B (Continued) 



Ethnicity 



Community 
College 

Cuesta 



Group 

Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 



Total 
N 



Percent 

Afflu-ican Fill- Unknown 

■ Ind1an Mi*D P^no Black Chic a no white Ethnicity 



782 
19 
276 



0.9% 

0.0 
0.0 



I. IX 

6.2 

1.5 



1.6% 

0.0 
1.2 



1.4% 

0.0 
1.9 



5.9% 

6.2 

3.9 



89.1% 

87.5 

91.5 



16.5% 
12.5 
4 0 



College of 
the Desert 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


679 
31 
118 


0.8 
0.0 
1.8 


0.2 
3.3 
2.8 


1 8 

3-3 
0.9 


4.5 

6.7 
2.8 


25.8 
40.0 
16.5 


66.9 
46.7 
75.2 


0.0 
3.2 
5.1 


Ei Carol no** 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


2,634 
122 
774 


0 9 

0 9 

1 2 


6 7 

14. 0 
10.8 


1.2 
1.8 
1 5 


23.1 
8.0 
12.2 


10.6 
8.0 
10.7 


57 5 
67 3 
63.6 


1.9 
1 6 
3.6 


Foothi 11- 




















De Anza 




















De An2a 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


909 
96 
Col 


1.6 
2.2 
1 6 


7 5 
22.7 
11.9 


1 2 
1.1 
1 6 


1.5 
1.1 

2 2 


5.7 
1 1 
4 6 


82 5 
71.8 
78 1 


19.1 
2.1 
3 .6 


Foothill 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


740 
118 
J57 


0.7 
0.9 
0.6 


4.3 
15.0 
9 0 


1 6 
0.9 

0.6 


4.3 
4.7 
5 3 


7.4 
4.7 

3 . 1 


81.6 
73.8 
81.4 


17.4 
6 8 
5 . 0 


Gavilan 


Freshmen 
tC Trans 
CSb Trans 


491 

17 
86 


4 0 
0 0 
2 4 


3 5 
14 3 
3 7 


2 0 

0.0 
1.2 


0 9 
0 0 
0.0 


24 6 
14 3 
11 0 


65.0 
71 4 
81.7 


3.7 
5.9 
2.3 


Glendal - 


Freshmen 
bC Trans 
CSU Trans 


1,112 
71 
398 


1 8 
0 0 
0.3 


4 2 
7.8 
15 0 


3 2 
4.7 
2 6 


0.9 
0.0 
1 7 


20.8 
23 4 
11 3 


69.1 
64 1 
69.1 


0.0 
0 0 
2.0 


Gro r smont 




















Cuyamaca 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


288 
1 
46 


2 5 
0 0 

2.4 


4.2 
0 0 
7 3 


1 1 

0 0 
0 0 


0.0 
100.0 

0.0 


10 9 
0.0 
4.9 


81 3 
0 0 
85 4 


0.0 
0 0 
4 3 


Grossraont 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSb Trans 


1,745 
42 
522 


2 3 

0 0 

1 2 


2 4 
5 1 

4 5 


0 8 
2 6 
0.8 


2 6 
2 6 
3.1 


6.8 
2 6 
5 2 


85 1 
87.1 
85 2 


0 0 
2 4 
4 2 
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APPENDIX 8 (Continued) 



Ethnicity 



Conwunlty 
Col 1 ege 



Group 



Total American Fill- 
N Indian Asian p1no 



Percent 
Unknown 

Black Chuano White Ethnicity 



Hartnell 


Freshmen 


787 


2. 


4% 


3.3% 


5 


11 


1 


5% 


27. 


n 


60. 


5% 


3.2% 




UC Trans 


38 


0 . 


0 


5.6 


IX. 


1 


0 . 


0 


22.2 


6 1 . 




5 . 3 




CSU Trans 


189 


0. 


0 


6.6 


6. 


6 


2. 


8 


19.9 


64. 


1 


2.6 


Imperial 


Freshmen 


598 


1. 


1 


0.6 


0. 


7 


6. 


1 


64. 


8 


26. 


7 


0.0 


Valley* 


UC Trans 


IS 


0. 


0 


6 . 7 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


80. 


0 


13 . 


3 


0 . 0 




CSU Trani 


122 


0 


0 


4.4 


0. 


9 


0 


0 


63. 


2 


31 


5 


4.1 


Kern- 






























Bakers f leld 


Freshmen 


1 , 426 


2 


6 


0 4 


o 


5 


g 




20 


1 


67 


5 


0.0 




UC Trans 


25 


0 


0 


13.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


2 


68 


2 


0.0 




CSU Trans 


370 


1 


7 


2.3 


1 


1 


5 


7 


14 


5 


74 


6 


3.0 


Cerro Coso 


Freshmen 


187 


0 


6 


0 . 0 


1 


1 




2 


3 


3 


92 


8 


0 . 0 




UC Trr^s 




0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0.0 




CSU Tr~ s 


37 


2 


9 


0 0 


2 


9 


2 


9 


0 


0 


91 


2 


8. 1 


Porterville 


Freshmen 


332 


2 


5 


0 3 


2 


2 


5 


3 


21 


2 


68 


5 


0.0 




UC Trans 


3 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0.0 




CSU Trans 


69 


4 


7 


1.6 


4 


7 


1 


.6 


21 


.9 


65 


6 


4 3 


Lake 


Freshmen 


80 


0 


.0 


2 5 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


3 


J4 


.9 


1.2 


Tahoe 


L'C Trans 


8 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


100 


0 


12.5 




CSU Trans 


33 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


.0 


r> 


0 


0 


.0 


100 


.0 


3.0 


Las sea** 


Freshmen 


232 


4 


7 


0.0 


0 


0 


3 


. 1 


1 


.6 


90 


.6 


0.0 




UC Trans 


2 


0 


.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


.0 


50 


0 


0.0 




CSU Trans 


43 


5 


.6 


2.8 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


5 


.6 


86 


.0 


4.6 


Long 


Freshmen 


1,541 


1 


4 


5 8 


2 


.3 


15 


.9 


6 


♦ 


68 


.2 


2.8 


Beach 


UC Trans 


59 


1 


7 


20 7 


0 


0 


6 


.9 


8 


6 


62 


i 


1.7 




CSU Trans 


512 


0 


.4 


14 2 


1 


.3 


10 


7 


6 


.9 


66 


5 


4 3 



Los A ngeles 

East Freshmen 1,742 

Los Angeles UC Trans 38 

CSU Trans 360 



0.6 
0 0 
0 9 



7.4 
27 8 
26 7 



0 8 
0 0 
1.6 



2 1 
0.0 

3 2 



80, 
63 
53 



8.4 
8.3 
14 6 



6 8 

2.6 

7 8 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



Ethmcity 

Percent 

:ommumty Total American Fill- Unknown 

Colle 9 e Grou P N Indian Asian pino Black Chicano White Ethnicity 



Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


1,366 


1 


OX 


9 


.8% 


6 


3% 41. 


.7% 


28. OX 


13. 


.1% 


7 


.5% 


City 


UC Trans 


59 


C 


0 


32 


.0 


6 


0 


6 


.0 


20.0 


36 


.0 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 


336 


1 


6 


24 


.2 


5 


1 


28. 


.4 


16.8 


23. 


.9 


5 


.4 


Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


1,518 


1 


0 


8 


.7 


6 


.0 


19. 


,2 


18 3 


46. 


.8 


7 


.4 


Harbor 


UC Trans 


30 


0 


0 


7 


. 1 


7. 


.1 


3. 


6 


7.1 


75 


1 


6 


. 7 




CSU Trans 


337 


1 


6 


9 


C 


3 


1 


14 


0 


12.5 


59 


8 


4 


.2 


Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


229 


0. 


5 


1. 


0 


1 


5 


18 


0 


39 0 


40 


0 


12. 


,2 


Mission 


UC Trans 


10 


11 


1 


0. 


,0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


33 3 


55. 


6 


0. 


,0 




CSU Trans 


42 


0 


0 


11 


1 


0. 


0 


19. 


4 


36 1 


33. 


3 


9. 


5 



Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


3,186 


3 


3 


Pierce 


UC Trans 


113 


1 


0 




CSU Trans 


752 


1 


.1 


Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


810 


0 


i 


Southwest 


UC Trans 


5 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 


] 10 


0 


0 


Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


1,298 


2 


6 


Trade-Tech 


UC Trans 


4 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 


123 


0 


.0 


Los Angeles 


Freshmen 


1,513 


3 


5 


Valley 


UC Trans 


81 


0 


0 




CLu Trans 


494 


0 


4 


West Los 


Freshmen 


801 


1 


8 


Angeles 


UC Trans 


13 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 


149 


0 


8 


Los Rios 










American 


Freshmen 


2,694 


1 


8 


River 


UC Trans 


172 


1 


8 




CSU Trans 


;i9 


2 


2 


Cosumnes 


Freshmen 


706 


1 


5 


River 


UC Trans 


24 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 


154 


0 


0 



3 


3 


0 


9 


5 


5 


15 


. 3 


71 


. 7 


11 


_ 2 


9 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


8 


84 


.6 


0 


.9 


6 


.0 


0 


7 


2 


4 


5 


1 


84 


. 7 


4 


.5 


0 


1 


0 


.0 


97 


. 7 


2 


.1 


0 


.0 


9 


.0 


33 


4 


0 


.0 


66 


6 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


1 


.0 


1 


.0 


96 


.0 


0 


.0 


2 


.0 


4 


.5 


3. 


.2 


1 


.0 


56 


.1 


28 


.0 


9, 


.1 


6. 


.4 


0. 


,0 


0 


0 


66 


6 


33 


.4 


0. 


.0 


0, 


.0 


9 


8 


0. 


.9 


71 


.4 


10, 


.7 


7 


1 


6, 


.5 


5 


6 


1 


.0 


11 


.8 


42, 


.2 


35. 


9 


12 


2 


4 


2 


0. 


0 


1 


.4 


8 


.5 


85. 


,9 


1 


2 


8 


7 


1. 


3 


5 


4 


7. 


.6 


76. 


5 


6. 


,5 


3. 


3 


0 


6 


70. 


,9 


6 


1 


17. 


,3 


8. 


7 


8 


3 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0. 


0 


66. 


7 


0. 


0 


7. 


6 


0 


0 


58 


8 


4 


6 


28 


2 


8. 


7 


2 


7 


0 


9 


6 


4 


5 


3 


82. 


9 


3 


8 


6 


1 


0 


0 


3 


7 


8 


6 


79. 


8 


2. 


3 


4 


2 


0 


6 


3 


2 


5 


5 


84 


2 


3. 


9 


3 


5 


2. 


4 


16. 


4 


9 


5 


66 


7 


3 


5 


16. 


7 


4 


2 


4 


2 


12 


4 


62. 


5 


0 


0 


7 


9 


2 


2 


8 


6 


8 


6 


72. 


7 


7. 


8 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



Commun 1 ty 
College 



Group 



Ethnicity 



Percent 

Total American F111- Unknown 

H Indian Asian p1no Black CMcano White Ethnicity 



Sacramento 


Freshmen 


1 


,383 


1 


.3% 


10 


6% 


1 


6% 20 


IX 


18 


IX 


48 


3% 


4 


5* 


City 


UC Trana 




111 


0 


0 


21 


2 


0 


o 


7 


1 


13 


1 


58 


6 . 


2 


7 




CSU Trans 




587 


1 


5 


21 


3 


2 


o 


Y j 




10 


3 


53 


3 


3 


9 


Marin: 




































Indian 


Freshmen 




355 


1 


5 


2 


3 


0 




0 


6 


2 


0 


93 


0 


1 


1 


Valley 


UC Trana 




5 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


100 


o 


o 


o 




CSU Trans 




71 


0 


0 


2 


8 


o 


0 


4 


3 


4 


3 


88 




1 


4 


Marin 


Freahmen 




882 


0 


8 


2 


5 


0 


4 


2 


2 


2 


6 


91 


5 


1 


6 




UC Trans 




86 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


o 


o 


0 


1 


3 


94 


8 


2 


3 




CSU Tiana 




273 


o 


o 


4 


5 


o 


4 


1 


6 


2 


4 


9 1 


1 


7 


o 


Mendocino 


Freshmen 




268 


6 


5 


0 


8 


0 


o 




1 


6 


9 


84 


7 


1 


5 




UC Trans 




7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


100 


o 


o 


o 




CSU Trana 




43 


2 


6 


0 


0 


o 


0 


2 


6 


2 




92 


1 


g 


3 


Merced 


Freshmen 


1,073 


1 


2 


2 


2 


0 






3 


21 


1 


68 


6 


0 


0 




UC Trana 




11 


0 


0 


o 


0 


o 


o 


g 


1 


g 




81 


8 


o 


o 




CSU Trana 




233 


1 


9 


2 


3 


1 


4 


5 


6 


10 


2 


78 




3 


4 


Mira Costa 


Freshmen 




551 


1 


1 


4 


0 


0 


7 


8 


3 


16 


0 


69 


9 


0 


0 




UC Trans 




24 


o 


0 


0 


0 


o 


o 


o 


0 


0 


o 


100 


0 


o 


o 




CSU Trine 




97 


o 


0 


o 


o 


o 


0 


6 


3 


g 


5 


84 


2 


I 


o 


Monterey 


Freshmen 




481 


0 


9 


7 


2 


5 


2 


16 


0 


3 


6 


67 


1 


4 


2 


Peniuaula 


UC Trsns 




68 


3 


4 


12 


1 


0 


0 


3 


4 


5 


2 


75 


9 


5 


9 




CSU Trsns 




166 


3 


6 


14 


3 


5 


7 


13 


5 


3 


6 


59 


3 


4 


2 


Mount San 


Freshman 


2 


738 


1 


5 


3 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


25 


4 


63 


1 


3 


4 


Antonio 


UC Trana 




57 


0 


0 


13 


2 


0 


0 


9 


4 


22 


7 


54 


7 


5 


3 




CSU Trana 




595 


0 


4 


10 


8 


1 


6 


7 


7 


19 


1 


60 


4 


5 


6 


Mount San 


Freahmen 




477 


0 


n 


0 


4 


0 


0 


3 


6 


15 


4 


79 


7 


0 


0 


Jacinto 


UC Trans 




17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


3 


68 


7 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 




57 


5 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


7 


9 


2 


81 


5 


1 


8 


Napa 


Freshmen 


1 


091 


0 


8 


1 


2 


1 


4 


2 


7 


5 


6 


88 


3 


4 


0 




UC Trana 




48 


0 


0 


8 


7 


6 


5 


0 


0 


13 


0 


71 


8 


2 


1 




CSU Trans 




165 


1 


3 


3 


3 


2 


0 


3 


3 


3 


3 


86 


7 


6 


7 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



JLt hnfclty 



Community 
College 

North Orange : 



_ G n oup 



Total American Fin- n e r Cent 
m t _ J i m A . ; Unknown 
2 India n_ Asjan plno Black Chicano White Ethnicity 



Cypress 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


1,857 
32 
432 


1 s% 

0 0 
0.8 


4.8X 
17 2 
11 3 


1 *X 1.3* 
0.0 3 4 

2 3 15 


9.7% 81 OX 
10.4 69 0 
10. 1 74 0 


o.ox 

6.3 
3.9 


Fullerton 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


2,601 
57 
724 


1 2 

0 0 

1 3 


3.8 
12 2 
7 9 


' 3 
0 0 
0.4 


1.7 
2 0 
1 0 


11.8 
8 2 
8 4 


O 1 , 4. 

77 6 
80 9 


0.0 
1.8 
3.4 


Oh i one* 


Freshmen 
UC Tranj. 
CSU Trans 


l r i37 
23 
245 


0 7 

0.0 

1 3 


8 8 

10 0 
9.8 


0 0 

0 0 
3 1 


4, 1 
0 0 
3 6 


8 5 
5.0 
9.3 


77 a 
t f .y 

85 0 

7?. 9 


0 0 
4 3 
4 5 


Paio Verde 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 


8C 
0 


0 0 


1 2 


1 2 


7.5 


40 0 


50 . 0 


0.0 




CSU Trans 


3 


0 0 


o.o 


0 0 


0.0 


50.0 


50 0 


33.3 


Pa lomar 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


1,6*5 
115 
459 


1 6 
0.9 
0.7 


2 . 1 
1C 5 
5.6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.9 


0 . 8 

0.9 
2.3 


8 , 6 
4 8 
8.4 


86 . 9 
82.9 
82 .1 


2.8 

3.5 
3.5 


Pasadena 
» 


Freshmen 
UC Trais 

CSU Tijns 


2, 146 
141 
602 


0 6 
1.7 
0.2 


3 4 
14 0 
12 1 


0 0 

1 7 
0.8 


13 5 
7.4 
9 5 


15.5 
10.7 
12.5 


66.9 
64.5 
64 8 


3 . 
0.7 
4.8 


Peralta 




















Alameda 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


608 
40 
108 


1 8 

2 5 
0 0 


8 4 
7,5 
15 0 


0.0 
0.0 
6.0 


60 0 
27.5 
40.0 


8.0 
7 5 
6.0 


21.8 
55.0 
33 0 


7.7 
0.0 
5.6 


Feather 
River 


Freshnieu 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


132 
5 
24 


1.8 
0.0 
0.0 


1 8 

0 0 
0.0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


6.2 

0,0 
4 2 


0.0 
0.0 
A 2 


90.2 
100 0 
91 7 


14.4 
20.0 
0.0 


Laney 


Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 


489 

J8 
170 


1 3 
3 2 
1 3 


8 7 
12 9 
18 8 


0 0 
0 0 
2 0 


66.2 
9 7 
34.9 


4.9 
0 0 
4 0 


18.9 
74 2 
38 9 


7 2 
2.6 

7 6 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



Ethnicity 



Community 
College Group 



Total American Fill- 
N Indian >s1an plno 



Percent 
Unknown 

Slack Chicano White Ethnicity 



Me rntt 


F re ahnen 




685 


1 


4% 


8.0% 


0 


0% 61. 


1% 


3.2% 


26. 


3% 


4.4% 




UC Trana 




49 


n.o 


18.8 


0 


0 


10. 


4 


6. 


3 


64. 


5 


0.0 




CSU Trana 




160 


i 




12.8 


2 


7 


30 


4 




7 


52 . 


0 


5.6 


Viata 


F re shmen 




72 


l. 


7 


6 7 


0 


0 


48. 


3 


16. 


7 


26. 


7 


16.7 




UC Trana 




2 


0. 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0.0 




CSU Trans 




9 


0 . 


o 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


7 


83 


3 


33 • 3 


Redwoods 


Freshmen 




857 


4 


8 


0 7 


0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


8 


90 


4 


0 9 




UC Trans 




15 


0 


0 


15 4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


84. 


6 


13 3 




LSU Trans 




200 


4 


9 


1 1 


0 


n 


0 


5 


1 


1 


92 


4 


6 . 0 


Ric H o l d c 




1 


2<»8 


2 


8 


1 5 


0 


o 


1 


6 


48 


2 


45 


9 


0 0 




UC Trans 




15 


0 


0 


25.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


58 


3 


16 


7 


9.2 




CSU Trans 




234 


0 


0 


14 1 


2 


3 


1 


7 


37 


3 


44 


6 


8.5 


Riverside 


Freshmen 


1 


679 


2 


8 


1 2 


0 


5 


12 


1 


13 


3 


70 


1 


2 5 




UC Trans 




96 


0 


0 


4.° 


1 


1 


5 


4 


6 


6 


82 


6 


2.1 




CSU Trans 




314 


0 


3 


6 2 


0 


0 


7 


9 


10 


0 


75 


6 


3.8 


Saddleback 


Freahmen 


1,633 


1 


8 


1.3 


0 


.5 


1 


6 


3 


5 


91 




3 . 4 


UC Trana 




124 


0 


0 


7.7 


0 


.0 


0 


9 


3 


4 


88 


0 


4 . 0 




CSU Trana 




552 


1 


0 


4.3 


0 


.4 


0.8 


5 


5 


88 


1 


5 . 2 


San Bernardino: 






























Crafton 


Freahmen 




577 


3 


5 


1.7 


0 


4 


2 


3 


10 


1 


82 


0 


5.0 


Hills 


UC Trans 




27 


3 


.1 


9.4 


0 


.0 


6 


.3 


34 


.4 


46 


8 


7.4 




CSU Trana 




112 


2 


8 


1 9 


0 


.0 


3 


.8 


12 


.3 


79 


2 


0 


San 


Freahmen 


1 


,725 


3 


.2 


1.1 


0 


1 


14 


.9 


23 


6 


57 


0 


2.6 


Bernardino 


UC Trana 




35 


3 


.1 


9.4 


0 


0 


6 


.3 


34 


.4 


46 


.8 


2.9 


Valley 


CSU Trana 




349 


1 


.5 


14 4 


0 


.6 


9 


1 


15 


0 


59 


.4 


3 4 


San Diego 
































San Diego 


Freshmen 




723 


1 


6 


3 2 


3 


1 


34 


.5 


26 


9 


30 


7 


2.4 


City 


UC TranP 




51 


0 


0 


31 1 


2 


.2 


6 


/ 


4 


4 


55 


. .> 


n 0 


CSU Tr^na 




261 


0 


8 


17 2 


2 


.9 


13 


8 


18 


4 


h6 


9 


3.8 
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APPENDIX 6 (Continued) 



Ethnicity 



Community 
Col lege 

San Diego 
Heaa 



Group 

Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 



San Diego Freshmen 
Miramar UC Trans 

CSU Trans 



San 

Francisco 



San Joaquin 
Delta 



San Jose . 
Evergreen 
Valley* 



San Jose 
City* 



San Mateo . 
Canada* 



Sati Mateo* 



Skyline* 



Freshmen 
UC Trans 
^SU Trans 

Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 



Freshmen 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 



Total American Fill- 
N I ndian Asian pi no 



1,928 
102 
655 

154 



Percent 
Unknown 

Blajk Chicano White Ethnicity 



30 



Freshmen 2,030 

UC Trans 114 

CSU Trans 784 

Freshmen 1,862 

UC Trans 81 

CSU Trans 532 



Freshmeu 
UC Trans 
CSU Trans 



362 
21 
189 

250 
7 

226 



714 
30 
169 



Frt^nen 2,185 
UC Trans IK 
CSU Trans 5' 8 



846 

6 

170 



1.6% 
0.0 
1 0 

7 0 
0 0 
0.0 

0.7 
0.0 
0 4 



2 0 

0 0 

1 0 



'/.5 
3.8 
1 4 

0.3 
0 9 
0 2 



4.3% 
17.4 
6.0 

3.5 
33.3 
7.1 

33.9 
56.6 
46. t 

3 9 
16.4 
1 .4 



i0.6 
21 0 
20.3 

8.8 

16 7 

U.7 



2 3 
7. 7 
6.8 

5.5 
10 0 
8 9 

7 1 
0 0 

;i.8 



3.5% 
3.3 
3.1 

< .0 
0.0 
3.6 

11.6 
4.0 
5.3 

3.9 
5.5 
2 3 



0.0 
5 3 
6.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0 9 



0 8 
0.0 
0 7 

2 0 
2 7 
1.8 



8.3% 
4.3 
3.4 

4.2 
0.0 
10 7 

15.7 
0.0 
9.8 

4 9 
2.8 
3 7 



5.8 
0.0 
12 0 

3 2 
0.0 
7.9 



10 3 
0 0 
2.0 

5 5 
0.0 
2 6 



6.2 9 5 

0.0 16 7 
4.^ 6 2 



6 4'; 
8.7 
7.2 

7.7 
0.0 

7 1 

12.5 
10.1 
7.7 

18 1 
15.0 
9.0 



15.8 
15.8 
13.8 

11.6 
0 0 
13 0 



8.1 
9.1 

7.0 

13.9 
0.0 
11 8 



75.9% 

66.3 

79.2 

68.5 
66.7 
71.4 

25.6 
29 3 
30.8 

67.2 
60.3 
70.6 



66.1 
83.3 
47 3 

75.5 
83.3 
61.6 



6.5 79.6 
3 8 84.7 
5.5 83.6 



78.6 
77 3 
79.5 

62 0 
83 3 
64.6 



2.3% 

4.9 

8.2 

3.2 
0.0 
6 7 



3.9 
2.5 

3.6 



0 0 
0 0 
5 3 

0.0 
0 0 
2.2 



1.0 
0.0 
7.1 

1.2 
0.8 
6.2 

0 7 
0 0 
il 2 
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APPEWX B (Continued) 



Ethnicity 

Percent 

Community Total American F111- Unknown 

College Group N_ Indian Asian plno Black Chlcano White Ethnicity 



Santa Ana 


Freshmen 


1 


187 


o 


• 8% 


5 




o 


4% 


2 


J* 


23 


1 Y 

A* 


67 


7% 


0 






UC 


Trans 




47 


0 


.0 


41 


0 


2 


6 


2 


6 


17 


9 


35 


9 


6 


4 




csu 


Trans 




302 


0 


7 


22 


7 


1 


1 


3 


6 


10 


1 


61 


9 


4 


3 


Santa 


Freshmen 


1 


069 


1 


4 


1 


3 


o 


2 


2 


^ 


14 


^ 


80 


9 


0 


0 


Barbara 


UC 


Trans 




251 


1 


3 


3 


5 


0 


4 


0 


8 


8 


0 


84 


0 


2 


8 




CSU 


Trans 




235 


0 


5 


3 


7 


0 


0 


2 


3 


8 


8 


84 


7 


6 


4 


Sant a 


Freshmen 


1 


916 


I 


3 


6 


9 


1 


0 




8 


10 


g 


59 


2 


0 


0 


Monica 


UC 


Trans 




205 


1 


1 


11 


5 


1 


1 


2 


9 


7 


5 


75 


9 


0 


5 




CSU 


Trans 




446 


0 


5 


10 


7 


0 


1 


9 


4 


8 


2 


71 


1 


3 


6 


Santa Rosa 


Freshmen 


1 


767 


5 


3 


1 


3 


o 


4 


I 




4 


0 


67 


4 


4 


0 




UC 


Trans 




84 


2 


5 


5 


1 


0 


C 


1 


3 


2 


5 


88 


6 


3 


6 




CSU 


Trans 




641 


1 


0 


4 


5 


0 


3 


1 


5 


4 


7 


88 0 


4 


2 


Sequoias 


Freshmen 


1 


208 


3 


0 


1 


3 


o 


5 


3 


4 


23 


4 


68 


4 


3 


9 




UC 


Trans 




42 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


0 


85 


0 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trans 




319 


1 


7 


2 


7 


1 


4 


0 


7 


15 


3 


78 


2 


3 


4 


Shasta 


Freshmen 


1 , 


705 


3 


3 


o 


4 


o 


I 


Q 


4 


2 


4 


93 


3 


l 


8 




UC 


Trans 




25 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


92 


0 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trans 




263 


2 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


2 


0 


3 


7 


91 


8 


3 


8 


Sierra 


Freshmen 


1 , 


385 


2 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


2 


91 


0 


0 


0 




UC 


Trans 




53 


1 


8 


5 


5 


0 


0 


3 


6 


3 


6 


85 


5 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trana 




361 


0 


9 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


2 


92 


7 


3 


0 


Siskiyous 


Freshmen 




267 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


5 


3 


9 


85 


9 


3 


4 




UC 


Trans 




11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


90 


0 


0 


0 




CSU 


Trans 




65 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


6 


9 


12 


1 


79 


3 


7 


7 


Solano 


Freshmen 




940 


1 


9 


4 


3 


6 


9 


17 


7 


7 


1 


62 


1 


0 


1 




UC 


Trans 




39 


2 


8 


11 


1 


5 


6 


11 


1 


11 


1 


58 


3 


2 


6 




CSU 


Trans 




192 


0 


5 


7 


e 


3 


9 


8 


9 


6 


7 


72 


2 


3 


6 


South- 


Freshmen 


1 , 


127 


1 


6 


2 


6 


7 


8 


4 


2 


37 


8 


46 


0 


0 


0 


western 


UC 


Trans 




37 


0 


0 


8 


8 


14 


8 


0 


0 


23 


5 


52 


9 


2 


7 




CSU 


Trans 




292 


0 


8 


8 


0 


10 


2 


6 


4 


29 


5 


45 


1 


5 


1 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



Ethnicity 



Comroun 1 ty 
College 

State Center. 



Group 



Percent 

Total American Hli- Unknown 

N I^an Asian pi no Black Chicano White Ethnicity 



"Fresno 


• 

F res rime n 


2 , 1 19 


1 


• 3% 


2 


• 6% 


0-9% 


8 


■9\ 


24. IX 


62 


• 2X 


4 


• 7J 




UC Trans 


16 


0 


.0 


12 


.5 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


25.0 


62 


. 5 


o 


. 0 




CSU Trans 


615 


0 


9 


4 


8 


0 


5 


6 


.6 


15.7 


71 


.5 


4 


.4 


Kings 


Freshmen 




1 


. 1 


3 


. 4 


0 


.5 


1 


8 


34.1 


59 


. 1 


0 


.3 


River 


UC Trans 


3 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50.0 


50 


.0 


o 


0 




CSU Trans 


137 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


.0 


0 


.8 


22.6 


73 


4 


2 


.9 


Taft 


F K 

f a7CSn*DCD 


114 


2 


7 


0 


. 9 


0 


0 


5 


4 


7.1 


83 


9 


0 


0 




UC Trans 


2 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


100 


0 


0 


.0 




CSU Trans 


40 


7 


.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15 


4 


2.6 


74 


.3 


2 


.5 


Vcd tu ra 
































Moorpark 


Freshmen 


1,356 


0 


9 


1 


2 


0.3 


1 


8 


8 3 


87 


.5 


0 


.0 




UC Trans 


70 


2 


9 


1 


5 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


8 8 


86 


.8 


1 


.5 




CSU TranK 


338 


o 


9 




0 


0 


.3 


1 


- 2 


5.6 


88 


0 


2 


. 1 


Oxna rd 


Freshmen 


340 


1 


.8 


4 


.0 


7 


0 


15. 


.0 


41.3 


30 


.9 


0, 


.0 




UC Trans 


10 


0 


.0 


0. 


.0 


11, 


.1 


33. 


, 3 


0.0 


55 


6 


10 


0 




oou i r ana 


A A 


2 


. 4 


11 


9 


4 


8 


14 


3 


26.2 


40. 


.5 


0. 


.0 


Ventura 


t r e somen 


1 420 


2 . 


. 3 


2 


3 


2 


4 


2 


9 


22.6 


67. 


5 


0. 


0 




UC Trans 


135 


0 


8 


5. 


6 


4 


8 


0 


g 


1 / O 


70. 


4 


1 . 


5 




CSU Trans 


332 


1. 


5 


4. 


4 


1 


9 


0 


9 


10.9 


80.4 


1. 


8 


Victor 


Freshmen 


353 


0. 


9 


0. 


6 


0. 


0 


4. 


5 


8.7 


85. 


3 


0. 


0 


Valley 


UC Trans 


11 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


20.0 


80 


0 


9. 


1 




CSU Trans 


99 


1. 


1 


2 


2 


3. 


2 


4. 


3 


8.6 


80. 


6 


4. 


0 


West Hills 


Freshmen 


314 


3 


3 


1. 


0 


1. 


6 


6. 


5 


24.2 


63 


4 


0. 


3 




UC Trans 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


*6 7 


33. 


3 


0. 


0 




CSU Trans 


53 


2. 


0 


2. 


0 


2. 


0 


2. 


0 


16.0 


76. 


0 


3 


8 


West Valley 
































Miss ion 


Freshmen 


568 


0 


9 


12. 


7 


5 


1 


2 


5 


17 4 


61. 


4 


6 


9 




UC Trans 


19 


0 


0 


64. 


7 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


35 


3 


0 


0 




CSU Trans 


120 


0. 


0 


36 


8 


3 


8 


3 


8 


9 4 


46 


2 


5. 


0 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



Ethnicity 

Percent 

Cotsnunlty Total American Fill- Unknown 

College Group N Indian Asian pi no Black Chlcano White Ethnicity 



Vest 


Frethsen 


2 


,152 


1 


81 


5 


81 


0 


51 


1 


41 


6 


71 


83 


81 


10 


a: 


Valley 


UC Trana 




88 


I 


2 


28 


4 


o 


o 


2 


5 


6 


2 


61 


7 


3 


4 




CSU Trans 




630 


1 


5 


8 


7 


0 


3 


0 


8 


5 


3 


83 


3 


4 


1 


Yosemite . 




































Columbia 


Freshmen 




241 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


4 


1 


94 


1 


8 


7 




UC Trans 




7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


O 




CSU Trans 




68 


0 


0 


4 


7 


0 


0 


3 


1 


3 


1 


89 


1 


5 


9 


Modesto 


Freshmen 


1 


469 


1 


1 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


3 


11 


3 


84 


2 


2 


5 




UC Trans 




52 


0 


0 


6 


3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


4 


3 


83 


0 


1 


9 




CSU Trans 




444 


1 


2 


2 


9 


0 


7 


1 


0 


10 


0 


84 


2 


8 


3 


Yuba 


Freshnen 




855 


3 


6 


1 


9 


0 


8 


1 


6 


9 


9 


82 


2 


4 


7 




UC Trans 




34 


3 


1 


6 


3 


0 


6 


9 


4 


12 


5 


68 


7 


2 


9 




CSU Trans 




266 


1 


2 


4 


8 


0 


0 


4 


8 


9 


2 


79 


9 


2 


6 


TOIAI 


Freshmen 


105 


271 


2 


0 


4 


1 


1 


6 


10 


1 


16 


7 


65 


5 


7 


5 




UC Trans 


5 


257 


0 


9 


12 


2 


1 


5 


3 


3 


9 


6 


72 


5 


2 


7 




CSU Trans 


30 


134 


1 


0 


9 


6 


1 


6 


6 


4 


9 


7 


71 


7 


4 


6 



^Because of incomplete coding of the high school of origin, all first-time 
freshnen age 19 snd under have been included in the computation. 

**Fall 1982 data since information was not available for Fall 1981. 
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w^T^?£™ IN , S - 1 ^ av ? *!™ ral other Questions that I don't 
want to get too deeply into. I will supply those to you, and would 
appreciate a reply to the letter concerning this 
«J?k« ■ yn ° ld8 -' y ° U ^ntioned teacher preparation and with an 
emphasis on minority students. In what way is this facilitated' 

It would seem to me that we are falling behind rather than 
catehmg up If the pool from which these indiffite are gomg to 
be drawn is itself shrinking, it is pretty obvious from ycur testhW 
ny as well as that of others that you Will have fewe? qualified ^ 
sons to draw from. 

fi, IS K it i ikely l hat this am J», accomplished within the context of 
the budget cute, some of which you say you would depend Tn but 
which obviously seem to be diminishing, unless we can reverse the 
recommendations that have already been made' 
-«n U £ eVe ?v^ ^ assumin 5 that we . don't, that we stand still, would you 
^lilhl$ h I n , u ™ ber °f P^ibilities in a pool from which you 
make this? And if not, just where do you intend to get this lanee 
number of teachers that you say will be needed' 

Isn t this a serious situation in which we are talking about what 
IS"*? d tf -r can ., as ? ume that the efforts of this cVmmnSe 
and other committees will fail and we will not be able to get these 

c P ™5? nU 6Ven St the CUrrent fundin * level > the " whal 
Ms. Reynolds. Congressman Hawkins, you are very oerceDtive 
because our efforts in teacher education, I think, woukTbTtS most 
damaged by major budget cuts. 

in£kL? the of f? ancellor Hayward mentioned was student 
indebtedness. People that go into public school teaching can never 

nevlr wfr th6y Can not now and they 

Jn Io^ PeCt 8tuden te-and we very much want to, all of us hand- 
in-hand, encourage m0 re minority students. Once again, we have 
actually lost a percentage of minority students goinginto teaching. 

But to reverse that, we cannot encourage people to take on enor- 
mous burdens of indebtedness and then goTnter a We of S 
service. It is an absurd situation. W)Cial 

Therefore, I think you are absolutely right; our efforts to pull 

c n U £lS gethe \ t0 f make teacher ^ion a univereity-S 
commitment on each of our campuses will be blunted if these cuts 
occur. We would just be unable to indicate to students that teach- 

onm!if r n a . y . j ^ ™. stron ^y ^leve our most able and 

competent students should go into. 

The time is right to put more dollars into teacher education. 
There is a demand for teachers, a need for teachers 

For the hrst time we are reawakening this intention amongst 
our students. Some of our best and brightest are getting interested 
again in teacher education. 

If you forgive me I don't want to produce a nation of Yuppies 
You all know what Yuppies are. We need more people in teaching' 

would bTatSedl 40 ** 80me ° f that T ° CUt * ° ff at th * P° int 
Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. 
Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I wasn't going to ask any questions, but I will ask one. I hear it 
said time and time again, year after year after year after year, that 
schools of education within our colleges and universities are prob- 
ably failing young people more than any other educational effort, 
perhaps. 

I just wondered what you~ reaction is to that? 

Ms. Reynolds. Well, that, of course, Mr. Goodling, has been 
lower for a while. On the other hand, nationwide there has been a 
real turnaround in education. We are trying to see fruits of it. 

I serve on the National Commission on Teacher Education, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Bell and Director Justiz, that will be coming 
out shortly with a m«yor report on teacher education which is opti- 
mistic and solid and good. 

I think all higher education leadership has become very con* 
cerned about teacher education over the last 3 to 4 years, and we 
have really made enormous improvements. They are starting to 
bear fruit. 

Our system started to work on this some 3 years ago internally. 
We have increased the requirements to get into teacher education 
programs, increased the stress on basic skills. 

There is a nationwide concern, reform, positive reinforcement of 
teacher education. 

Mr. Gooiung. Mary Lou Zoglin, does that ring a bell? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes. Yes, she is a member of the Coast Communi- 
ty District. 

Mr. Goodling. Say hello to her. She was the valedictorian of my 
class of 1950. 1 was not the salutorian. 
Mr. Hayward. I will. 

Mr. Goodling. If Mayor Bradley cannot clear his desk, I can. 
Mr. Hayward. Thank you. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. I want to thank the witnesses for their testimony 
and will certainly transmit this to Congressman Bill Ford's com- 
mittee, also, because he certainly is deeply interested in hese pro- 
posed cuts. 

I look at myself. I was one of the first students many, many 
years ago in my neighborhood to go on to college. One of the very 
first in my high school, a very small high school, to go on to col- 
lege. Since then, there has been kind of a growth in my area. 

I live in the same neighborhood I was born in. There has been a 
real growth until the last few years, and you begin to see now, in 
Flint, MI, but for a variety of reasons, a decline. I just know that, 
empirically looking around the neighborhood. 

There is a decline in the number of students in that neighbor- 
hood going to college. There has been a growth since I started, but 
I see the decline and I see it as something not good for the nation 
as a whole, not only because the individual suffers but the nation 
suffers because of that. 

I am sure I would not have been a teacher, obviously, had I not 
gone to college, of course. I only went to college because my uncle 
died in a timely way, really; that is wherp the money came from to 
go to college. Anyway I got out of that bind really in that sense 
th^re. 
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Now that I mention that, I hope Uncle Sam doesn't die on these 
students who want to go to college, too. 
Mr. Hayward. That is right. 
Mr. Kildee. So I appreciate your testimony. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. I am particularly concerned about the dooI of college 
students, graduates who might be available for the teacher profes- 
sion. We can't ignore the fact that large numbers of those should 
be black because of the tremendous need for teachers in the inner 
city public schools which are predominantly minority in certain 
areas of the country, predominantly black. 

For that rea3on, I am concerned about the efforts you make par- 
ticularly in your community college program to identify the late 
achievers, late bloomers who will be encouraged to go on to the last 
2 years and become teachers. 

Are there any special incentives there? 

Mr. Hayward. We have special programs in the individual dis- 
tricts and so does the State university and University of California, 
I might add, very special programs to identify youngsters in junior 
high particularly, which seems to be a critical point for decision- 
making about college. 

If they don't take the right courses by the time they finish high 
school, they are unlikely to go on to college. That is a m^jor thrust. 

In the community colleges, the average age of our student now is 
about 30 years old. We have a lot of people coming back to college 
who may m fact have not taken advantage of the high school op- 
portunities that were available to them, and several of them have 
gone on and are now successful teachers in the State. 

We are working very closely with the university and with the 
State university system to promote the notion that the teaching 
profession is the finest profession. It is the biggest challenge, de- 
serves more dollars, and it ought to be the place where the best 
and brightest of our students go. 

Mr. Owens. Would you say the number of black students is de- 
clining in the community colleges, also? 

Mr. Hayward. Yes, the number of blacks have declined. There 
are a number of reasons for that. 

Of 1 ? j 8 thifl y ear for the first time ever tuition was imposed 
m California. It is modest by other standards of other States, but it 
had a negative impact in California, particularly in urban areas 
and particularly among blacks. There are other factors as well, but 
that has been one factor that is new for just this year. 

We are very concerned about reversing that trend. 

Ms. Reynolds. Could I just add to that? I don't want to leave the 
committee with the impression that black enrollment and Hispanic 
enrollment in CSU has decreased, because it has not. 

Black enrollment nationwide dropped a tenth of a percentage 
point over the past 5 or 10 years. It is a significant and disturbing 
drop. 

The State of California has funded us with programs to increase 
minority enrollment, including another one this year, and Mr. 
Mack was most supportive of that. 

Our intense efforts have kept our black enrollment and Hispanic 
enrollments increasing each year, but they are not up to where 
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they should be with respect to representation in the State's popula- 
tion. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayward. Mr. Owens, I might add that something the com- 
mittee has mentioned earlier and I am sure will be brought up by 
the other speakers, one of the problems is that the pool of black 
and Hispanic students who graduate from high school is decreas- 
ing. The dropout rate has got to be a mcyor source of our concern, 
not only for those of us in higher education but throughout educa- 
tion. 

Unless we address that problem, a very, very significant— we will 
face a problem further down the road. 

Mr. Owens. That is why I was impressed with the fact that any- 
body 18 or older can go to community colleges, whether they have 
a diploma or not. A lot of late achievers would have a second op- 
portunity. Without that diploma, they can go to the transfer pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Hayward. We are very proud of that tradition in this State. 
Mr. Owens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time and because of 
the comprehensive prepared statements we have been blessed with 
from these two witnesses, I will forego any questions or comments. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Thank you, Dr. Reynolds and Chancellor Hayward for very excel- 
lent testimony. 

The next panel will consist of Dr. Harry Handler, superintendent, 
Los Angeles Unified School District; Dr. Rex Fortune, superintend- 
ent, Inglewood Unified School District; and Dr. Robert Wentz, super- 
intendent, Clark County Schools, Las Vegas, NV. 

Ms. Smith. Congressman, the chancellor promised me a minute 
of his time. I am from the community. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, which chancellor are you referring to? 

Ms. Smith. It would just take one second. 

Mr Hayward. Ms. Smith did approach me before the committee. 
I was just talking to your consultant about the possibility of giving 
her 1 minute some time in the course of your day. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you have the time to refrain to a 
more convenient time since I have already announced the other 
panel? 

Ms. Smith. I am here and it will just take 1 minute. 

Chairman Hawkins. I will call on you at the end o r this panel. 

Ms. Smith, All right. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. I was not aware of this, and for that reason, 
I had announced the next witnesses, Dr. Handler, Dr. Fortune and 
Dr. Wentz. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY HANDLER, SUPERINTENDENT, LOS ANGE- 
LES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT: REX FORTUNE, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, INGLEWOOD UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT; AND ROBERT 
WENTZ, SUPERINTENDENT, CLARK COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Mr. Handler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Handler, we are particularly pleased to 
call on you because of the remarkable cooperation and support you 
have given this committee and this city of Los Angeles. We look 
forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Handler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairperson. 

Chairman Hawkins. May I say to you, Doctor, if you would re- 
train a moment, that the prepared statements of all the witnesses 
will be entered into the record in their entirety, and if you care to 
summarize from those statements, it will mean that both your 
summary as well as the full statement will also be in the record So 
that may accommodate some time. It is not applied to you person- 
ally, obviously, but it applies to all the witnesses. 

Dr. Handler. 

Mr Handler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have sub- 
mitted a prepared statement and I will highlight some of the key 
points of that statement 

Mr. Chairperson, members of the eubcommittee, surely I am hon- 
ored and pleased to be invited and share with you the concerns we 
have relative to the impact on the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict of the proposed budget. 

For purposes of setting the scene for my remarks, I would like to 
give you a few details about our district. 

We are the second-largest school district, sir— second largest 

^« ^^^n -111 the J Nation in terms of K through 12. We have a 
566,000 enrollment and 710 schools and centers. 

We are a culturally rich and diverse community and our stu- 
dents speak in excess of 80 languages other tlian English. Obvious- 
ly, they don t know 80 languages; we have more than 80 languages 
in addition to English represented by our students 

Our ethnic distribution is Hispanic, 52.1; black, 20.2; white, 19 8; 
Asian-Pacific islander, 7.5; and American Indian/Alaskan Native is 
a quarter percent. 

Nearly 2 years ago, the President's National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education issued its widely heralded report, "A Nation 
At Kisk. Reform became the key word. 

a7d- f^ ay ' 21 months 1111(1 11 days after emergence of "A Nation 
At Kisk, we are gathered here to analyze a proposed federal Gov- 
ernment that will reduce rather than expand public support for 
public education. 

Each of the members of the committee, I am certain, is familiar 
with the report, and may I suggest this: When you have time, look 
at page 66, in which there is a direct statement indicating the re- 
sponsibLity of the Federal Government not only to provide leader- 
ship but to provide resources to assist in achieving objectives and 
goals in that report. 

ShouM the current funding proposals for fiscal year 1986 be 
adopted, fede-al funds to our district would be reduced by approxi- 
mately $13.4 million. This, obviously, does not include purchasine 
power losses and the effects of the freeze, and as has been said ear- 
lier, a freeze is a cut. 

As you are aware, virtually all Federal funds are categorical in 
nature, designated for specific young rv»ople with specific needs 

In our case, we are talking about , . ung people who come from 
homes that are economically poor, who come from situations which 
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the majority of the students involved are minority and/or in addi- 
tion have difficulty with the English language. 

For the 1980-81 fiscal year, the district received $129.4 million in 
Federal aid. That includes adult education but not child nutrition 
funds. 

Using the GNP deflator as a measure of purchasing power, the 
district would need 27 percent more today, $237.8 million this year, 
in order to stay even in 1984-85 with 1980-81. 

Current estimates indicate that current income for the general 
fund and adult education will be $163 million, which represents ap- 
proximately a one-third reduction in 1980-81 dollars. 

I understand the dollars go up but in terms of the purchasing 
power and in terms of the number of people to be served, the pur- 
chasing power goes down, and the number of people to be served 
goes up. 

SpecificpUy, our analysis of the proposed Federal spending pro- 
grams reveals the biggest loss will be in child nutrition funding, 
almost $11 million in our district. 

Cu* * ently our Food Services Program daily serves approximately 
186,000 breakfasts, 88 percent are free; 311,000 lunches, 77 percent 
free. And the dollar value of food and supply purchases which the 
district purchases annually from private industry totals $64 mil- 
lion. 

The impact of these cuts will be a major increase in the price of 
the reduced price meals by as much as 25 cents and substantial de- 
creases in the number of children who will be able to afford meals. 

For 25 cents added to the 10 cents we presently charge for break- 
fast, for 25 we presently charge for reduced price meals for lunch 
may not sound like much, but that is every day per child for the 
same families that now will be paying an additional money for 
transportation if they have a job, paying more for energy costs, 
paying more for medical care, and we don't think that that is in 
the best interest of a sound educational program. 

We just learned of a last-minute budget proposed by the adminis- 
tration to eliminate additional funding of 14 cents per meal for free 
and reduced price meals and instead increase USDA donated com- 
modities by the same amount. Well, the USDA commodities are 
fine, but not all of them are the kinds of things that you would 
want to provide for a child for lunch or breakfast. 

Then there are additional storage costs. We estimate this could 
be another $6 million cut for us. 

The budget proposals also eliminate all Federal support to meet 
special needs of immigrant and refugee students. For our district, 
that means a loss of nearly $3 million. 

When we talk about refugee students, I should add that in our 
district, approximately 125,000 of our students are limited English 
proficient. 

Our biggest concern is, because they affect the largest numbers 
of students, are proposed freezes in such areas as chapter I, chapter 
II, bilingual education, adult education, and education for the 
handicapped students. 

Our student Dopulation over the past 3 years has increased by 
approximately S0,000 students in 3 years. Our projections for the 
next 5 years suggest an average increase again of about 10,000 stu- 
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dents per year and most of the new students coming into this dis- 
trict need special assistance. 

Yet, as our needs increase we are being forced to make major re- 
the C seTtude n nte UP Programs that are required to assist 

1 !* ave re *erenced how far we have fallen from the 1980-81 fund- 
ing levels. Our chapter I entitlement is a good example 

* frW^ 1 fo f 1981 was * 50 - 2 million, which increased for 1984-85 
to $59.4. But during this period, the number of students served bv 
the program increased from approximately 193,000 students to aD- 
P™™^ 2 ! 5,000 stu dents, and we still have approximately 
J 00,000 students in our district who vould be eligible were there 
iunds to serve them. 

As a result, the per-pupil rate Jiom 1980-81 to 1984-85 increased 
by 6 percent and, as I referenced earlier, if you take inflation into 
consideration it shouxQ have been increased by 27 percent. 

There is an area of great concern to us which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has never considered appropriate for support: fundine for 
student housmg. I believe that the time is upon us as far as urban 
schools are concerned because cities and States can no longer do it 
alone, for the Federal Government to become involved in housing 
for students. 

The people of California have attempted to accept the challenge 
tor classroom housmg and repair of deteriorating buildings 

1 asked our staff to look at what that means for us, and when we 
assume we get our fair share of the $1 billion for capital outlay, 
and assuming all the classrooms are built by 1990, taking into con- 
sia?ration our projections of student growth, in 1990 with our fair 
share of the $1 billion, of those finished we will have 60,000 stu- 
dents in olt district for whom there will not be any seats 

I believe n time for the Federal Government to begin to pro- 
vide financial support for a problem that is far greater than the 
states can resolve. 

Surely the people of California have accepted the challenge to 
improve the qualitv of education in our schools. In the last 2 years 
more than $2 billion in new money have been alloc .ted for new 
program improvement. 

But this commitment on California's part should not mean the 
federal sector can be relieved of its obligations to continue to im- 
prove support for academic achievement for students 

r! fcSF ju .v comin & off a o-year Period of where in our district we 
cut $175 million m programe. In the past 2 years, we have had the 
best 2 years in a long time, but as many of you know, representa- 
tives of the California Roundtabie assisted in prodding the impetus 
tor additional funds for schools in California. But they have put it 
in writing acknowledging you do not erase the negative effects of 

years of deprivation with a 2-year effort. 

For me there appears to be an annoying inconsistency when we 
note that our stete it, attempting to strengthen instructional pro- 
support Federal Government is obviously withdrawing its 

While standards are being raised, it surely is inappropriate to 
reduce the level of support services that many of your young 
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people with special needs must have in order to meet the new 
standards. 

Taxpayers of California pay much more tax to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than t/> the State, and while the State increases support 
for public education, the Federal Government reduces lea support. 

National pronouncements related to the need fc~ smaller class 
size, higher salaries for teachers, standards and salaries which at- 
tract people to the profession, sustain their interest in remaining 
in the profession, are laudable. But what happens to our credibility 
as a nation when we say that education is our No. 1 priority and 
then support recommendations that erode rather than strengthen 
our efforts? 

In 1981, Mr. Chairperson, I had the privilege of testifying before 
your Committee on Education and Labor and in that testimony, I 
made the statement that an investment in public education is an 
investment in national defense. That wasn't that profound, but I 
am pleased to hear it repeated in much more eloquent statements 
since 1981. 

Well, I understand the Federal education cuts are being proposed 
to help reduce the Nation's deficit. We have an appreciation for 
how serious the problem is and we greatly respect the difficult 
problems that you have to wrestle with. 

But to deny a child every possible opportunity to develop fully 
intellectually is to create an irreversible national deficit. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Handler. 
[Prepared statement of Handler Handler follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Harry Handler, Superintendent, Los Angeles Unified 

School District 

Mr. Chairperson and members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education. Thank you for this opportunity to participate in the 
second of your regional hearings and to present testimony regarding the impact of 
Federal funding policies on the education of young people in Los Angeles. 

For purposes of setting the scene for my remarks, may I describe a few details 
about the Los Angeles Unified School District. It is the Nation's second largest 
school district with elementary and secondary coir ined enrollment of nearly 
566,000 students in 710 schools and centers We are cu turally rich and diverse in 
nature, with more than 80 languages, other than English, spoken by our studente. 
Our district's ethnic distribution this year is Hispanic, 52.1 percent; black, 20 2 per- 
cent; white, 19.8 perce.if,; Asian/Pacific Islander, 7.5 percent; and American Indian/ 
Alaska native, .25 percent. 

In 1981, Mr. Chairperson, I was given an opportunity to present testimony to a 
panel, which you chaired, of the House Committee on Education and Labor. The 
purpose of that hearing was similar to the purpose of today s meeting— to review 
the decreasing role >f the Federal Government in support of elementary and second- 
ary education. In urging Congress to reverse the alarming trend of reducing the 
total number of F<-deral dollars allocated to education, I made the statement that 
"an Invest me t in PubMc Education is an Investment in National Defense." Surely, 
this wasn't an original thought Ma»;y of my colleagues in education, and others in 
public life, were 'tfhoing the same and similar thoughts That statement was made 
to reflect the rea.ization of many of us that our Nation was engaged in a worldwide 
struggle for economic survival— and that surely our most potent and effective re- 
source in this a? ena was not just a well-educated citizenry, but a superior educated 
citizenry. 

Then, nearly 2 years ago the President's National Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued its widely heralded report, "A Nation at Risk," to President 
Reagan Subsequent reports by Theodore Sizer, John Goodlad, Ernest Boyer and 
other national leaders in education and commerce told us the same thing— that the 
Nation's achw Is were in deep trouble 
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The state of education became a national issue. All of these rpnort* n»;„t~i „ 
damal p.ctue of America's educational system. Their theme? A^eriSta ^11^ 

S^zas^ for 8Urviv8j - 7116 455 

Reform" became the key word Yet today, 21 months and 11 davs after .Hp omor 
gence of "A Nation at Risk," we are gathered here to Z^apro^ ffi* 
Government support program for public school education that wo^ld ^ 

1 ermmate educational programs currently funded at a lev*l of $1 billion 

Make cuts in programs totaling $309 million, and 

freeze-actually a cut-funding levels in such programs as child nutrition Mock 

has th primary responsibility to identify the national interest m Teducl^? ft 
should o help fund and support efforts to protect and promotethat elfoTft muit 
prov£ 3 naUonal leadership to ensure that the nation's pub ic a^d P ri Jate ^ 
sources ,re marshalled to address the issues discussed in this report" 
J : mol *J th „fL lssu f? in , the report were excellence and equity for all students im- 

P - fZ^^L f u^" 081 lonal °P portunities for the poor, for those disadvantaged and/ 
or for those whose primary language is not English; "* ea ' and/ 

These ere the very areas in which the Federal Government, in *h» last two <w 
fnfpiT Vr* te.V™*™ ML For our Nation's urban schoo Xtrictelhe tecreat 
mg FedereJ financud involvement in these areas has enabled us to hXmwi^voX 
people achieve social and economic success. Yet, these are the verv a^^hi^r^ 

Ertfaf headed for subetantive reductio " s «■ ^*zr*stzte 

one^d^vSat'mg 6 ^ °" in8tructional P»™ can best be described in 

* ihsasrssh^^ $i3 - 4 miiii ° n - - ***** 

However, as you are aware, virtually all Federal funds are categorical' in nature 
fnlT, 1 ,^ hlgh ' y Jf* 6 ^ to , D 361 8 P 6cific needs - In the case o^^^dS 
m^rfl'v bv ,^d°~n ' ^ bU ' k ° kne8e IV"* 8 are allocated to schools wufated g 
manly by children who are economically poor, of minority descent, End/or whoee 

hlv infe^ 6 ? " 0t Engli8h - 111686 supplement and enrich thf 

« f^L™ ^n m that context, the $13.4 million actual reduction, plus the impact of 

f„SSli mpBCt I8 9° m P° u n ded .when one considers the effect of Federal Government 

^^rtSS&y , r Mr i dwtrirt u "5* f ' he pres:nt ^nirtratiw came kto offica 

* »u it 6 . fl8ca i J?ar the district received $129.4 million in Federal InSmp 

L^iMM^'^if 1 Hi 1 H 101 " 11 ^ Adu,t Nation Prograni, but n^t inS 
Z e ? hp ra S n Fu ,", d8 -J? in , g the £ NP deflation a measure of pureE 
io£ »s th? ^ tnc i would need 811,1081 27 P""" 11 more, or $237.8 million thisTeaf 
\^^' f ^ t0 n ay "1 th 1980 " 81 - Current eatimatea indicate fJES 
iiS r° r th6 P? neral Fund «"> d Adult Education Fund this year wSl be abo^t 
$1 feJ II0 {V whlch re P, r esent^ a one-third reduction in 1980-81 dmlare 

Specifically, our analysis of th* proposed Federal spending programs reveals that 
the biggest single loss of dollars will be in Child Nutrition pTograS^dZ^lmost 

IreakfistPr^rs arT *" ""^ mTP °"* ° f the **S&£% 
scn^i™mTdren the nUtrit,onal ^ell-being u ,d horning readiness of all of the Nation's 

iname'fcmasSr mea ' 8 f ° r the Nati ° n ' 8 80,1001 children 

Currently, our food services program daily serves approximately 186 000 break 
fasts, 88 percent of them free-31 1,000 lun.hes, of which 77percent are free Top 
dollar value of food and supply purchases which the disWcTSSStaS. amVuaHv 
from private industry totals $64 million. The impact of these cute wiTbe™ major 
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increase in the price of reduced price needs, by as much as 25 cents, and substantial 
decreases in the number of children who will be able to afford nutritious meals 

Recently, we have just learned of a last minute budget proposal by the adminis- 
tration to eliminate additional funding (14 cents per meal) for free and reduced 
price meals and, instead, to increase district entitlement to USDA donated commod- 
ities by the same amount. 

The potential impact of this proposal on the district's school meal program is as 
follows: 

If adopted, the proposal would reduce food variety by substituting what USDA de- 
cides to buy and donate to school districts for the choices of food available for cash 
on the open market An annual additional cash loss to the Cafeteria Fund of about 
$6 million is involved 

This district, like many others, does not accept all donated commodities, due to 
storage problems and costs and the unacceptability of certain foods to our student 
population. We currently accept only about 30 to 0 percent of donated commodity 
offerings. Thus, the cash flow would not be fully made up by the entitlement to ad- 
ditional commodities. 

A second major area in which the district will be impacted will be in providing 
special assistance to recent arrivals in Los Angeles from many foreign countries. 

Los Angeles has always been a major port of entry for immigrants from Mexico, 
and Central, and South America The fact that our student population now is 52 per- 
cent Hispanic—and 63 percent Hispanic in kindergarten— attests to this. More re- 
cently, we have also become a major port of entry for immigrants from Asian coun- 
tries 

The budget proposals would eliminate all Federal support to meet the special 
needs of immigrant children. For our district such action would mean the loss of 
nearly $3 nillion in the Immigrant Education, Transition tor Refugee Children, and 
Indochinese Vocational Education Programs. 

It could be argued that, from a national viewpoint, elimination of funding for Ref- 
ugee and Immigrant Education Assistance Programs is a relatively minor issue. Na- 
tionally, that may be true, but for Los Angeles, other California cities,and other 
major ports of entry in the Nation, it is a crucial and vital issue. I would urge that 
thd programs not be eliminated, but, rather, augmented from present levels. 

Our biggest concerns, because they affect the largest number of children, are the 
proposed freezes in such programs as chapter 1, chapter 2, bilingual education, voca- 
tional education, adult education, and education for handicapped students. 

The proposed fruezis place Los Angeles and other urban school districts in a curi- 
ous situation which severely damages our ability to provide appropriate educational 
assistance to young people 

On one hand, our student population is increasing by about 10,000 students annu- 
ally. Most of those new students bring with them special needs which must appro- 
priately be addressed with major funding from Federal sources. 

Yet, on the other hand — as our needs increase — we are being forced to make 
major reductions in the very supplemental programs required to assist our new stu- 
dents. 

I have already referenced how far behind we have fallen from the funding levels 
of 1981-82. Our chapter 1 program is a prime example. 

The chapter 1 entitlement for the 1981-82 school year was $50.2 million. This 
amount increased to $59.4 million for the 1984-85 school year During this period of 
time, the number of students served by the program increased from approximately 
193,000 to approximately 215,000. As a result, the per-pupil rate from 1981-82 to to 
1984-85 increased by only 6.6 percent while the funding level should have increased 
by the 27 percent I referenced earlier, when adjusted for inflation, just to keep even. 

There is an area of great concern to us which the Federal Government has never 
traditionally considered for support. It is funding for student housing. I mention it 
now because I believe that the time is upon us when, as far as urban school districts 
are concerned, the condition of our builaings is such that cities and States no longer 
have the ability to assume the total costs of reconstruction and new construction. 

The people of California have attempted to accept the challenge to provide class- 
room housing for the thousands of new students coming to our schools and to fix up 
deteriorating buildings. In the last 2 years nearly $1 billion have been voted for 
school construction— but it is not enough and we are falling further behind. 

In Los Angeles, an increasing number of our schools are becoming severely over- 
crowded Presently, more than 100,000 students are enrolled in 96 schools operated 
on a year-round basis. Several thousand other students are moved by bus to schools 
as far as 30 miles away where space is available 
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By 1990, Los Angeles expects to spend all of its allocated State fundinir for eon 
struct.™ and rebu.ld.ng-about $550 million. Yet, we will stM tevTneafl 60 MO 
students who will not have classroom seats available to them * ' 

I believe it is time for the Federal Government to begin to provide financial sud- 
port for a problem that w far greater than the States and cities TcTresolT * 

Surely, the people of California have accepted the challenge to inSe the oua! 
I^Lt^^l in 5" "JF?* In ^ *>° yea^Z^tl^FbUnon taK 
n£% u 10 ^/ 0 ' program topiwwnent But this commtoent on the 

part of California should not mean that the Federal sector can now be relieved of ite 
obhgation to continue to improve academic achievement for its studentT 

For me, there appoars to be a noticeable inconsistency, when we rote that our 
State is attempting to strengthen our instructional progrVu^ and The Federal G^- 
ernment is obviously withdrawing its support. We accent the Zf™™^!™. j 
we have been pleased to acce^tthe chXng^ Tto toRS ouftSru^oST ^ 
grams. We agree that the standards of performance for studentTa^in^t™^ 
teacher* and others involved in public education, need to b? ££d But" whU th£e 
standards are being raised, it surely is inappropriate to i«lu^ e leveUf suncort 

The citizens of California pay a much greater amount of taxes to the Federal Oov- 

sustain then- interest in remaining in the prefessioTa^Xdab £ Buf S ha£ 
Eri£i£ ° ur . c f , : edlbl,lt y « 8 nation when we say that education is our number on^ 
effort 8UPP ° recommendations that erode ™ther than strenXn our 

wiLn j^^Y* 0 " 0 " i hat the future bourse for our nation, as set forth bv "A 
t^^urbl clL^A ° ther / ep0rta ' ^ dete ™ned » the schools tf&sW 
%a urba £ Cltl f As a na^on. as a people, we must not turn our backs on these 

Sctly n thal! e Pr0P08alS in the budg6t Pr0p08ed * t^ adrirt*tf£* 

It must not be allowed to happen. 
t/^J^ ^ u ? at,on ^ "? proposed to help lower the Nation's deficit but 
a^naltfe 

you/qSsS™ 0 "' thW C ° nClude8 my Potation. I will be pleased to respond to 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Dr. Rex Fortune super- 
intendent, inglewood Unified School District. ^ 

th? T r M* n u' I * W ™! 1 ^° congratulate you on your background in 
the field of chapter 1. I remember you as being on a panel unde? 
the previous superintendent of education of this State^nd the re- 
markable record that you performed while in that position, and it 

£r ple £ sure to have y° u before the committee this moraine 
mJSJS*^ Than H/ 0U » mtich Congressman Hawkins, and 
members of the committee and members of the staff. I am pleased 
to address this committee on this timely topic. 

* a™. Rex Fortune, superintendent of schools for the Inglewood 
Unified School District. We are neighbors to a much larger dStrS 
you nave just heard about. 

& lu ™Wnsible for administering a district with 15,000 stu- 
dents-that should be K through 12-approximately 8,000 students 
in our adult education program. 

As the Congressman has indicated, for 11 years prior to comine 
here we did have some responsibility for the administration of 
chapter I, chapter II, vocational education, career education adult 
basic education, and a variety of similarly funded State education 
programs. " 
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We were privileged to have the opportunity to work with various 
U.S. Department of Education staff, congressional staff members, 
and on the last two administrations, the White House staff. 

In that regard, we are mindful of the sensitivity necessary to pre- 
serve the appropriate roles and decisionmaking process at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local level. 

These understandings made possible by years of work in public 
education, particularly in public policy development analysis, do 
not provide simple solutions to the major problems of American 
public education nor do they suggest a universally accepted posi- 
tion regarding the level of responsibility the Federal Government 
should assume in addressing those problems. 

Over the years, however, we have many examples of Federal 
leadership in American public education. We observed the creation 
of the land grant colleges' and universities' establishment of job 
training programs, special help to children of low-income families, 
special help to the handicapped, the gifted, the limited English- 
speaking children, new efforts in science and math related to re- 
search, teacher training, and curriculum development following the 
Sputnik phenomenon, provision of adult literacy, and Federal ex- 
penditures for a number of demonstration programs. 

In sum, the Federal Government has been very significant and 
very effective in the lives of thousands of people from preschool 
through professional school during several decades of the past half 
century. The Federal role has been especially effective in providing 
the equality of opportunity and justice for minorities, for the poor, 
and for others with special needs. 

Therefore, the least acceptable national posture, at this juncture, 
is to abandon the Federal leadership in American education. Cut- 
ting the budgets of major programs and leaving to chance that the 
major educational problems will somehow resolve themselves is an 
inappropriate public policy for American education. 

To this end, I trust that my testimony will be useful in establish- 
ing three points. 

One, there is a continuing need for significant Federal leadership 
and support for public education. 

Two^ the specific proposed reduction expenditure in the Presi- 
dent's budget or any other cuts of major federally supported pro- 
grams should be unequivocally opposed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Three, there are ways that State and local partnerships involving 
businesses, postsecondary institutions, as well as elementary and 
secondary school districts could be further developed under Federal 
leadership to address some of the continuing major education prob- 
lems, including: (a) Youth and unemployment; (b) university prepa- 
ration and equal access to postsecondary education; (c) teacher 
training; (d) dropout prevention; and (e) extra help for disadvan- 
taged, landicapped, and limited-English proficient students, along 
with t le various support programs designed for them such as 
parent education, food and nutritior services, and irxxg and alcolid 
abuse programs. 

These partnerships can preserve the State and local decisionmak- 
ing authority to implement programs under Federal leadership. 
Systems can be established without contributing to the national 
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l!Si£aE ay r eqUire B T e *** incentiv es for large-scaled sus- 
tained private sector support. 

^Mi^Z^T^J^ " Nation At Risk." We have heard sev- 
l^J^r y that * hat wa s a significant statement from the 

SSSSssr We await the reMurces to impiement ° f 

in^&XgZti^*™* ° f the Fed6ral 

The Inglewood Unified School District participates in several of 
the major federally supported programs for education. We partici- 
pate in ECIA chapter I for disadvantaged students, ECIA chapter 
II, free and reduced school lunch programs, vocational education 
special education for handicapped, adult basic education, Sa3 
btart programs. 

• *? fJ^'iSU we Participate on a project basis in other Drojrrams 
including ESEA title VII bilingual projects Programs 
Although the district does not administer programs regarding 

Iv won H^&fift" 1, e*^™' ° ur ^ school gradual dC 
ly would be affected by proposed reduction and availabiltiy of stu- 
dent grants or loans. The two largest programs in the InVlewood 
&h^District are ECIA chapter fand the free and reluceS luS 

m In^°T^J ike 40 , add i ress T tw ? Programs that deserve some com- 
ments. Ihese are chapter I and chapter II 

Chapter I accounts for $2,183,123 for the 1984-85 fiscal year 
&b£l SSriT 8erVC 15 ° f the 20 80110018 in the W^ood Unified 

In the participating schools, an average of 64.7 percent of the 
students are supported by the ECIA Chapter I Program. In all 
over 5,000 students participate. ' 

That funding source, along with the State resources targeted to 
disadvantaged youth, has enabled our school district to supplement 
instruction in reading and mathematics and extend the uivolve- 
ment ot parents as partners in the school. 

*t!B& Cha T te , r 1 Vywzm reduces the pupil-adult ratio for in- 
struction ana allows for the hiring for instructional aides to assSt 
L 8 ^inCT* 8tir " t10 ?- Fwu 8ed largely at the elementary level, 
the Chapter I Program has contributed to the increased perform 
ance of students on standardized tests periorm 
We have observed growth in student achievement in language 
and mathematics over the last several years when funding his 
been available. We have observed the increased parent-communitv 
schools™ y ^° UPS and volunte « r aidS for the 

Moreover, these funds have provided opportunities for a number 
of local instructional aides to grow professionally to become regular 
scSfdStrfot *° ° ther si ^ irican t roles ^ our local 

Although there is no specific proposal to cut ECIA Chapter I 
funds as of this moment, we certainly want to speak st-ongly in 
favor of continuing this program with appropriate cost-of-living ad- 
justments. A funding freeze in an escalating economy is tanta- 
mount to a budget reduction. I think we share that point with Su- 
perintendent Handler. 
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I would like to call to your attention that in the appendix we 
have taken time to describe the experience of one of our elementa- 
ry schools that benefits from this ECIA Chapter I, a school with 99 
percent minority students, 78 percent black, 20 percent Hispanic, 
1.9 percent Asian. We describe what has happened over the years 
that chapter I has been present in that school in terms of growth of 
student achievement, increase of parent involvement, general pro- 
ductivity of the school. 

This would be diminished if that budget of the school were to be 
reduced, even if it were not just to maintain the cost-of-living 
grants for chapter I. I make that reference to benefit elementary 
schools. 

Our next comment is the free and reduced Lunch Program. In 
our district, this amounts to $1.45 million. We serve 6,901 students 
in the free lunch, 1,100 in the reduced lunch are for 7,946 students, 
over half our K-12 population. If this were reduced, many students 
now eligible for free breakfast and free lunch would be hungry. 

We understand there is some consideration of eliminating Sur- 
plus Commodities Program, and my comment here speaks positive- 
ly toward those savings. I don't suggest we accept that as a tradeoff 
for money, but you may be aware we can buy at considerably lower 
prices from the lists and if there is any reduction there, that is tan- 
tamount in a reduction for 8,000 students. 

So cuts in the free and reduced Lunch Program would have a 
substantial negative effect on the populations served by the school 
district. 

I would like to make brief comments in three other areas 

Vocational education: I know, Congressman Hawkins, this is a 
subject close to your heart, given the Humphrey-Hawkins bill. 
Since we have 175,000 for 2,500 students in the program, we are 
mindful of some of the findings of the recently published, unfin- 
ished agenda; the role of vocational education in high schools. 

This was a national commission of secondary and vocational 
people that just published this document. They made some interest- 
ing observations that account for these States. 

They looked at the Gallup poll of 1984 and found that adults gen- 
erally conclude thut after math and English, vocational Hu^otion 
ought to be a priority area in the instruction of young people, par- 
ticularly those not going to college. 

I think about 83 percent of the adults surveyed said that. Inter- 
estingly, about 37 percent of the adults said that atadents who are 
going on to college ought to also have some access to vocational 
education. 

The report observes about 80 percent of the jobs in America don't 
require college graduation and that most of the students would not 
finish 4 years of college. Yet, the participation rate in Vocational 
Education Programs is far less than 80 percent. It is true in m> 
district and I suspect in others. 

I will not go through the details of the report's findings. You 
may wish to review those. They appear on pages 9 and 10 of the 
testimony. 

It does interact with the concern for dropouts, and I v/ould make 
a comment there. I will acknowledge in our district our statistics 
are not as refined as they would be in the coming months, but we 
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have made some observations and the statewide numbers are sig- 
nificant. ^ 

Young people in California between ages of 16 and 21 are unem- 
ployed at the rate of 40 percent in the State of California. We are 
told it IB 50 percent in the city of Los Angeles. This was a 
quote, Dr. Handler. 

What is needed it a national strategy to move on an agenda to 
involving business, education, and labor in efforts to provide better 
training tor students for employment upon completion of secondary 
education as well as postsecondary education. 

I will mention Head Start in passing. I think we acknowledge the 
quality of that program, the involvement of parents, and need to 
protect that. 

I would move to my final point, the issue of access to postsecond- 
ao-ducation. There are a couple of observations. 

Dr. Reynolds already pointed to the shrinking pool of blacks and 
Hispanics who are eligible upon leaving high school for admission 
into higher education. Those data were recounted in this testimony 
and I will not repeat that. 

What I would like to do is suggest there are some good news sto- 
nes about that. One is a small story, but I would like to take a 
moment to suggest that it could be a larger story. 

This is the story in California of the math, engineering and sci- 
ence achievement program, MESA. The minorities who finished 
that program, about half Hispanic, half black, attend college at the 
90 percent level. Two-thirds of them in math-based fields, by the 
way. Generally, they score from 50 to 74 points higher on the math 
&A1 scores than other college-bound minority students 

This is an unusual partnership of business, postsecondary educa- 
tion, and secondary education to groom children while in high 
school anc* help them through admissions into the universities and 
it is paired with a recently funded program, the minority engineer- 
ing program, that occurs at 16 colleges in this State that now is 
helping them output the postsecondary education they have 

I raise that because on February 7, Theresa Hughes introduced 
assembly bill 610 that authorizes expansion of this existing pro- 
gram, which new occurs in 140 high schools statewide and serves 

j ut » -i'V 00 . ? tudent s- I am suggesting this could be a national 
model if legislation at the Federal level were enacted to do so 

I have appended in appendix B a copy of that legislation' intro- 
duced as state legislation in the State legislature. 

The issue is not whether the very provision of that bill should be 
matched by Federal bills; but rather, this is an example of what 1 
believe could occur if we had built into some Federal leadership 
model an effort that did involve the private sector, businesses in 
this case, industry, along with education in the elementary, second- 
fern' Postsecondary level in a way targeted to a specific prob- 

In this case they are targeting producing more high school stu- 
dents who are ready to go into engineering and other math-based 
fields. But I believe that model has some real promise in other 
areas as well I suggest that to you in this statement. 

In conclusion, a continuing effective role for the Federal Govern- 
ment in American public education is advised. A purpose of govern- 
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mental intervention in a public education can be discussed in 
terms of the "public goods" argument. 

I discuss things concerning national defense and justifying an 
entity that would not be provided. 

My second point is that these federally supported programs have 
been effective in terms of improved performance of schools and stu- 
dents. 

1 recite the particular story in my district of Bennett Elementary 
School. But there are many studies that justify the title I story, 
Head Start, and specific programs in vocational education, and spe- 
cific programs in postsecondary education regarding access to 
higher education. 

The last point is that the President's budget as it relates to nutri- 
tional programs and student aid, and other examples of program 
reductions, ought to be opposed as congressional deliberations con- 
tinue so that quality and effectiveness of programs that have been 
successful can be maintained. 

In terms of the Federal leadership beyond the budget, I believe 
we need to have continued direction in the role of the private 
sector involved in national problems and keeping a value for local 
and State autonomy in the area of public education. This could be 
a partnership that would be useful. 

Finally, Congressman Hawkins, we fully appreciate the opportu- 
nity to share these points of view with you and members of the 
committee. We are very proud of your leadership role in making 
this opportunity for public discussions possible. 

We look forward to your leadership of the congressional commit- 
tee, and we look to working with you for providing for the needs of 
students in American education. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Thank you, Dr. Fortune. 
[Prepared statement of Rex Fortune follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Rex Fortune, Superintendent Inglewood Unified 
School District, Inglewood, CA 

introduction 

Honorable Congressman Augustus Hawkins, members of the House Committee of 
Education and Labor, honored staff and all guests, my name is Rex Fortune. I am 
the Superintendent of Schools for the Inglewood Unified School District in 
Inglewood, California. 

I speak to you today from the vantage point of an administrator of a local district 
with 15,000 students in grades 3-12 and approximately 8,000 students in the Adult 
Education Program. I also bring to this discussion a background of more than 11 
years as Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction responsible for state-wide 
administration of various federal programs operating in 1043 school districts in Cali- 
fornia, including ECIA Chapter I, ECIA Chapter II, Vocational Education, Career 
Education, Adult Basic Education a variety or similar state funded programs which 
serve over 7,000 public and non-public schools in California. I was also invited as co- 
founder of the California Alliance of Black School Educators and in that capacity 
have participated in the development of state and federal legislation and regula- 
tions regarding specially-funded programs for minority youth. 

Having worked directly with the U.S. Department of Education, and with staff to 
Congressional committees and the White House staff under two administrations, I 
am mindful of the sensitivities necessary to preserve appropriate federal, state and 
local decision-making processes and accountability systems. 

The experiences are not shared to suggest omnipotence. Rather, they are shared 
here to acknowledge that the understandings made possible by years of work with 
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public education, policy development and analysis still do not provide simple solu- 
t.ons to the major problems in American puMic education system? Nor do thesf ex- 

^Tti£l5£ST? rUU K the level of Su^SS. 

ity that the federal government should assume in addressing those problems 

Over the years, however, we have witnessed many examples of federal leadership 
in American public education. We observed the creation of landimnt^allMM T„nd 
univemit.es; the establishment of vocational education a»VS £rSl 
special help provided to children of low-income families; specie™ eb ^£713 
Zriff; and ^-English speaking children; newS?^^ 

tte Snutan^ntn r ^ arC ' it 8Cher tr ^ nmi 0,1(1 , curriculum development following 
the Sputnik phenomenon; the provision to develop adult literacy; and federal ex- 
penditures for demonstration programs of all sorts. ana teaerai ex 

In sum, the federal government has been very significant and verv effective in the 
kves of thousands of people from preschool throufh professional ^ sev- 
eral decades of the past naif century. The federal role has been especially effective 
Z P ™r^ e tjf ^ily of opportunity and justice for mmoritieTCTe p^ofa^d 
for others with special needs. Therefore, the least acceptable national posture at 
tfrfflSlV to . abandon the leadership in American educatiKutttag 

Stif maj °K programs leaving to cha nce that the major educational 
Americ^e^lrn. h0W h *" ^ P ublic *>r 

To this end, I trust that my testimony will be useful in establishing th.-ee points 
publi?educa fl ion. COatlnUlng f ° r ^ '^ership^d su^poTfor 

n tL^,?ff I ^^^ r0 <S 8ed .r eduCtion "Penditure in the President's budget or any 

ttag^J^aSS?* programs 8hould * ^ 

3. There are ways that state and local partnerships involving businesses post-sec- 
f^l? T* 1 U ^ M ' ¥ as elementary and secondary school dtotricto £3dbe 
Stin™^ Under i f ^ era ^ leadership to address some of the continuing majo^ 
education problems, including (a) youth and unemployment (b) university prepara- 
nZp^H ^fn tS 068 !*? P^l^ndary education, (c) teacher trafrinT J) dropout 
SEKS?' 2 6 f ra he l P u f °u ^"antaged, handicapped and limiteJfingM . profi- 
o^n ^°?lT th -i the . va 5 i0US ""PP" 1 P^ 81 " 8 Signed for them such as 
Iiarent education food and nutrition services, and drug and alcohol abuse programs. 

These partnerships can preserve the state and local decision-making authority to 

Z P trih.^L P ^ g Il am8 l l nder I f ! d r a i leadership. Syte™ can be wtabhshed without 
contnbutmg to the national deficit, but may require some tax incentives fo" large- 
scaled sustained private sector support. iur uhf 

b^^Z^^Z****^ tb ^™ mber 3 would have the federal government 
assist in addressing the problems cited above and those listed in U.S. Secretary Ter- 
rell Bells studv "A Nation at Risk" and, at the same time, leave to state a*7locaJ 
EgX" needed "rKs!^ ^ " ^rding details of admin- 

INGLEWOOD UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT PARTICIPATION IN FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

The school district that I administer, the Inglewood Unified School District nar- 
ticipates in several of the major federally supported prograjnsforri^tion We 
P ^r te K n f^ 1A ? apter lloT diaadvariltegedrtudente.l^^p^ 11 ^ ^ 
reduced school lunch programs, vocational education, special eduction for hand? 
capped, adult basic education, and head start programs, hi addition, we participate 
A^nf.K^T* 8 ^ °} heT P^ams includinglsEA Title VII bilingual projects. 
Although the District does not administer programs regarding studint lomuTfor 

S™ UCa H t,0n ' Tw^ h f*! 0 ? B^ates clearly wou^ be^ected by proved 
reduction and availability of students grants or loans. The two "argest programsin 
the Inglewood School District are ECIA Chapter I and the free and reSucldTnch 
pro^T&m 

ECIA CHAPTER I PROGRAM 

ECIA Chapter I accounts for two million one hundred eighty three thousand one 
hundred twenty three dollars for the 84-85 fiscal year. These pro-ams £™ 1 o* 
the 20 schools fn the Inglewood Unified School District. In tTe pXiMtmTschoob 
an average °f 64.7% of the students are supported by the Enrchapter7progr~m.' 
Il^-T' 5 V^? f fltudente Participate. That funding source, along wfth the state £ 
sources targeted to disadvantaged youth, has enabled our schoof district to supple- 
ment instruction in reading and mathematics and extend the involvement of par- 
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ente as partners in the school. ECIA Chapter I program reduces the pupil/ adult 
ratio for instruction and allows for the hiring for instructional aides to assist in 
small group instruction. Focused largely at the elementary level, the Chapter I pro- 
gram has contributed to the increased performance of students on standardized 
tests. We have observed growth in student achievement in language and mathemat- 
ics over the last several years when funding has been available. We have observed 
the increased parent/community involvement via advisory groups and volunteer 
aides for the schools. Moreover, these funds have provided opportunities for a 
number of local instructional aides to grow professionally to become regular class- 
room teachers and to fill other significant roles in our local school district. Although 
there is no specific proposal to cut ECIA Chapter I funds as of this moment, we cer- 
tainly want to speak 8+rongly in favor of continuing this program with appropriate 
cost-of-living adjustments. A funding freeze in an escalating economy is tantamount 
to a budget reduction. 

I have appended a brief synopsis of Andrew Bennett Elementary school, 
Inglewood Unified School district, a ECIA Chapter I school, comprised of 99% mi- 
norities (Black-78%, Hispanic-20% and Asian- 1.9%. This school ranked at the third 
percentile on the California Assessment Program in the fall of 1974. By 1979, stu- 
dents were achieving at the 68 percentile level in reading scores. Since 1979, third 
graders in that school have consistently scored above the 50th percentile in all areas 
of the California Assessment Program test. The story attributes this to the provision 
of extra resources, the strong leadership role of the principal and the diligence and 
dedication of teachers who believe that such students can learn given the extra op- 
portunity 



It is our understanding that there are proposals to reduce the free and reduced 
lunch program, which in our district amounts to 1.45 million do'Iars and serves 
6,801 students under the Free Lunch Program and 1,145 students on the Reduced 
Lunch Program for a total of 7,946 students. That number represents well over half 
of the school district's k-12 population. If this program were reduced, many stu- 
dents who are now eligible for breakfast programs or lunch programs would be 
hungry 

We further understand that there is some consideration of eliminating the sur- 
plus commodities program. This program allows school districts to purchase com- 
modities such as apple sauce to beans, corn, and turkey at substantially reduced 
o prices. For example, 24 cases of bone poultry have a free market value of $47.20, we 
purchase it for $3.50. Frozen ground beef, with a free market value of $6.92 is pur- 
chased at a price of $3.50. Six cases of dehydrated sweet potatoes have a free market 
value of $24.64; we purchase them for $3.50. Clearly, any reduction in the use of 
these surplus commodities would substantially reduce the effectiveness of the dol- 
lars currently provided to serve these 8,000 children in our school district. 

In some schools, the eligible children represent 75-80% of the total enrollment of 
the school. Clearly, cuts in the free and reduced lunch program would have a sub- 
stantial negative effect on the population served by our school district. 



The Inglewood Unified School District receives approximately $170,000 in federal 
vocational education funds which support 2,508 students currently participating in 
the various vocational education programs. This is an area that deserves much more 
attention and support, as we will discuss later especially because of the high degree 
of youth unemployment among minorities in inner-city areas. The National Com- 
mission on Secondary and Vocational Education recently published a document en- 
titled, Unfinished Agenda: The Role of Vocational Education in High Schools.— Two 
points about this study are significant. First, it was supported by the federal govern- 
ment. Secondly, it is a recent statement about the needs of vocational education in 
America. The study says that the most recent gallop poll (1984) of the public's atti- 
tude towards public education found that the majority of the people believe that vo- 
cational education courses (out-ranked only by mathematics and English) should be 
required for students who are not planning to go to college, 83% felt that it should 
be required, and that is an increase from 64% in 1981. Further, 37% of adults sur- 
veyed felt that vocational education should be required for students planning to 
attend college. This confirms the growing public sentiment for the importance of vo- 
cational education even for students who are planning to attend college. The report 
observes that 80% of the jol, ' in A~. ica do not require college graduation and that 
most students will not, indeed, finish four years of college Yet, the participation 
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schools "Cre^rt^d ™ P m^f'? S U ? ar M ™ 80% of the students in public 
Ke includ?n£ recommendations in several areas for improvements in the 

1. Access to vocational education for ell secondary students 
l Equity of educational opportunity 

course^™" 1 curriculum for the content or a content of vocational education 
progrZs^ teaCh6r recruitment ^° teacher preparation for vocational education 

5. More effective leadership at the federal, state and local level 
gram * ,nV0lvement of tineas, labor and the community in 'the vocational pro- 

7. Better use of field-based learning opportunities 

8. Closer interaction among the various levels of education 

nl^T 6 - Wor 17 that ' in California where there is an increased attemot to 

^"MKfflttB ESS2 
-^naf^^ 

school dropouts. He stated that over 30%of thi Slchool ^^uts^n nlS 
employed nor are they employable. The sumifiamt fart i« tw £?l „ J? ** 

HEAD START 

ha^xTis^st e q w ui te ssas ^ the «-""* hM 

yoS chUdre^ a^rt^nf ^ 0V i < l e8 ^ d r^ th ,° f Participation » the education of 

a^udentelnd^ -^ffl^^^J^ T' y ^W 00 ° f P 1 *" 
whnnls Wo „„„ D.r„„„""„ r 00061 to the preparation of children ;n our 

state uneouiv^X tZ^ J**™* jP° tentia i cute in «» P^am. But we do wish to 

aart prTaS SJSiaJ L^™ 65 8UPP ° rt fron> the federal government in Head 

ACCESS TO POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The specific issue in the President's budget effecting access to oostsecondarv i. 
the elimination of the National Direct Student IxmnTprogmn 
gards financial support M low and middle income familiea^et^nSa^educT 

the'eSlitToWli^?^^ 8 P °! t ^tery Education Commission describes 
tne eiigiDimy ot California s 1983 graduates for admission to the state's nnhlio 
versifies Analyswof that report mdicates that^hilfa to^d of 132% OThk* 

49% jffifuLZ^ "l^r f ° r "P™™ to the University of C^ornia only 
4 9% of the Hispanic students were eligible in 1983 and only 3.6% of the Black stu- 

sitv aSTrf X' 1 "? tl J 8t ^ lr - For , th £, 19 ''"T 1 ** of the Californta S^te Unife": 

HoweveT 15 3% of H el ^ b VZ th * State Univemity syate^ ii 1983. 

nowever, I5.d% of the Hispanics were eligible and 10.1% of the Blacks were oli<ri 
ble. The significance is that a number of efforts still need to be made to asau^ tfS 
P™??^ 1 ? 118 of the state's largest minorities become eUgible forTl4etr 
public institutions m the state. It is noteworthy that in thosi years 2fi% oVX 
Asians or twice as many as the state-wide average bec^e^igibrfor ^e U C 
system and 49% of the Asians became eligible for the^forntaSiate University 

tTaf mo W re e ^an he I ^ Wi< L a L er f ge ' WM 8t *>*^«* oLr^adow surest 

tnat more than less is needed to prepare larger numbers nf fJ^™ *uJ> 

under-represented minority groups for p^3ry educaUon the 
An f example of extremely successful partnership involving business industry uni- 
rMPci 6 ? and publ ' c . ? hooU » th e Math, Engineer, and & "nee Achievement 
(MESA) program which prepares minority students for post^da^toucatioTal 
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the 90% level. The MESA Program operates currently in ^difornia and in five 
other states in the nation. Currently, this program has a pre-college segment which 
serves some 140 high schools in California and a Minority Engineering Program 
(MEP) serving some 16 colleges and university campuses in California. The model 
has proven to be effective. It is small in terms of the number of dollars allocated, 
about $2 3 million. It brings together public funds and private contributions on a 
matching basis and has enjoyed foundation funding since its inception in 1970. 

What is being suggested here is, in fact, a legislative proposal which has been in- 
troduced in the California State Legislator' , Assembly Bill 610 by Assembly-woman 
Hughes, dated February 7, 1985. This bill would enact a statute which would au- 
thorize expansion of this existing program and could be a national model if legisla- 
tion at the federal level were enacted to do so. The proposed statute is included in 
Appendix B 

More important than the legislative proposal is the track record of this program. 
The program serves largely Black and Hispanic high school studei.u. at the pre-col- 
lege level. It should be noted that 90% of the students who graduate from high 
school, after having participated in this program go on to four y**ve of university 
education and two-thirds of them attend universities majoring in engineering or 
some other math-ba/^d field. They score 50 to 75 points higher math SAT scores 
than California College-bound minorities and higher gpa's than mint rities uot par- 
ticipating in MESA. It is suggested here that a future role to improve long-term 
career development and occupational preparation could be through federal legisla- 
tion to support a "MESA-type" prograir at the national level. 

CONCLUSION 

A continuing effective role for the federal government in American public educa- 
tion is advised A purpose of governmental intervention in a public education can ii 
discussed in teims of the "public goods" argument. 

In general, the governments have a legitimate role in the provision of those roles 
which can not be provided to any individual without being provided simultaneously 
to many others, whether they want them or not. Economist, Robert Dorfman, made 
the point that markets can not tell how much of such goods, or what kind of goods, 
should be provided and that such decisions are universally made by other means, 
such as government. He contends that the provision of such goods can not be left to 
the individual, rather, they must be provided socially and equitably. Examples of 
such goods include the national defense, public health, quality of the labor force and 
the quality of American public education. For a more detailed discussion of this 
issue. I have attached an argument and history of federal involvement in public 
education and training quoted from a doctoral dissertation published in 1972 at 
Stanford Univarsity. (Appendix C) 

Clearly, there is an appropriate role of the federal government in public educa- 
tion. Let me reiterate that federally supported programs have been effective in 
terms of improved performance of schools That effectiveness is documented by the 
Inglewood Unified School District experience and by substantial bodies of national 
research regarding ESEA Title I programs, Head Start programs and selected voca- 
tional education programs and post-secondary education programs throughout the 
nation. 

From the standpoint of the President's budget, nutrition services, financial aid to 
post-secondary education students and new partnerships involving the public and 
the private sector are examples of programs that the federal budget should continue 
to support. 

In terms of federal leadership beyond the budget, there is need for continued di- 
rection for enhancing the role of the private sector in solving national problems in 
keeping with a value for local and state autonomy in the area of public education. 
This could include support for the partnership legislation which I have have de- 
scribed above. 

Finally, Conjfressraan Hawkins, we fully appreciate the opportunity to share 
these points of new with you and member of the committee. We are very proud of 
your leadership role in making the opportunity for public discussions possible. We 
look forward to your leadership as chairman of this Congressional committee and 
we stand willing to assist in any way to provide additional information regarding 
the need for continued leadership in American public education. 

Thank you 
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[Appendix A] 



Andrew Bennett School, Inglewood, CA 



(Written by Joseph Buckley, M A.) 



Bennett Elementary School is located in the city of Inglewood witMn the greater 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. It is a K-3 school of 460 children of whom 99.9% are 
minority— Blacks (78%), Hispanics (20%), and Asians (1.9%). Bennett School's goal 
Bince 1974 has been to prove that children in an all-minority school, many of whom 
come from lower income families, can learn as well as children who come from 
more privileged homes. The degree to which the teaching staff has successfully met 
this goal is truly astonishing: when the first CAP scores for reading achievement 
came out in the Fall of 1974, Bennett School ranked at the third percentile in the 
state and the lowest in the Inglewood Unified School District (which averaged in the 
14th percentile) By 1979, Bennett students were achieving in the 68th percentile on 
CAP reading (while the district average had sum to the 11th percentile). Such un- 
impeachable proof of educational excellence (and 'here are many similar proofs of 
Bennetts success) can be explained in terms of the iiistory of the school since 1974. 

The History of Bennett School— Between 1970 and 1974 Bennett School along 
wit** several other schools in the district, was involved in a special project called the 
"Open Structure School" which was patterned after the British Infant Schools. This 
"open-classroom/' mixed-grade-level experiment had developed a reputation for 
"open chaos": parents were putting their children into private schools or moving 
out of the district altogether while the teaching staff, in spite of working evenings 
and weekends, was simply not educating children, as the CAP scores demonstrated. 
There wad not a single set of basic reading books anywhere nor was there an identi- 
fiable reading, mathematics, or social studies program in any classroom. Classrooms 
primarily consisted of "interest centers" in which children were engaged in myriad 
different activities. The children were supposedly in individualized instruction pro- 
grams and teachers worked long hours to prepare individualized learning packets 
and to replenish the interest centers. The end result of this experiment in educa- 
tional innovation was that, by 1974, only those students who were certifiably 
"gifted" were able to read at all. Ninety-five percent of the student body was func- 
tionally illiterate. The solution to Bennett School's problems lay in an administra- 
tive shake-up. In 1974, a new principal was hired. 

"Back to Basics". The new principal of Andrew Bennett School was a woman, an 
Asian- American with a master's degree in education from UCLA, and was the dis- 
trict^ former testing psychologist. She is a no-nonsense administrator who immedi- 
ately identified the challenge that lay before her: to focus the curriculum on basic 
skills and to upgvade the quality of the teaching staff Using the disasterous CAP 
scores as a spur to motivate staff, she first turned her attention to the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive reading program. Staff and principal worked together to 
find a reading program that would meet two basic criteria: A systematic decoding 
program that provided teachers with all the materials and tools necessary to their 
job (so teachers would no longer continually be searching for or devising their own 
innovative teaching materials). 

Research revealed that two reading program met these criteria — Distar and the 
Sullivan Reading Program. Both were based on solid learning theory in which: 
Learning tasks were broken into the smallest possible units; these units were se- 
quentially built; there was much repetition to ensure mastery of specific skills im- 
mediate feedback was provided to the learner. 

The staff settled upon the Sullivan Reading Program because it did not require 
special training as Distar does. A Sullivan consultant visited the school, the Hough- 
ton-Mifflin basal series was adopted, and the following year the district adopted the 
program because of the great strides made at Bennett School. 

One of the ingredients in the success of the reading program has been the empha- 
bis placed on teaching reading in kindergarten: "reading instruction begins in kin- 
dergarten—we don'i, wait for children to show us that they are ready, we begin 
teaching letter sounds on day one." Kindergarten reading is taught through the 
Pre-Reading Skills program (PRS) as the Sullivan program does not begin until first 
grade Although the formal Distar Reading Program is not used, many teachers use 
the successful Distar technique for teaching sounds and blending. The entire school 
emphasized learning the alphabet by sounds rather than letter names (Appendix A 
contains the Suggested Reading Program and Procedures and End of Year Criteria 
for Classification in Reading for the Bennett School Reading Program, K-3) 
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Another key ingredient is the massive stress laid upon reading school wide and 
across instructional programs For example, social science and science classes pri- 
marily stress reading abilities. Teachers are unanimous in stating that the reason 
they know Bennett School is an achieving compensatory education scnool is because 
the students know how to read when they leave. Mathematics courses stress word 
problems and even enrichment activities are coordinated with the basic skills cur- 
riculum: field trips relate to social science or science topics, as do theatre and spe- 
cial events— students are alwayr required to write stories about these special activi- 
ties. Before the introduction of this "back to basics" approach students couldn't 
even read instructions on tests, a fact which no doubt contributed greatly to the 
poor CAP showing 

Mathematics and writing skills have been stressed in the same fashion. Teachers 
have developed their own curriculum materials in all areas to supplement publish- 
er's materials. They have also established a list of objectives for reading, mathemat- 
ics, and writing by grade level The school employs full-time reading and mathemat- 
ics specialists and a half-time compensatory education program coordinator. These 
specialists are highly praised by both administration and faculty. The Mathematics 
Specialist, for example, pulls students out of class for intensive learning laboratory 
sessions. By carefully coordinating each student's supplementary instruction with 
the regular classroom teacher, the specialist is able to accurately diagnose and treat 
deficiencies. Learning objectives are carefully set, tested, and charted by both the 
teacher and the specialist. (Appendix B presents K-3 mathematics requirements for 
Bennett School; Appendix C presents the K-3 writing curriculum; Appendix D pre- 
sents an overview of curriculum materials available at Bennett School for the read- 
ing, mathematics, writing, and other programs.) 

Strength of Principal Leadership. — Few who know of the Bennett success story 
would question the assertion that it is due in large part to the superior quality of 
both its principal and teachers. The principal has already been described as no- 
nonsense ' — a hard-nosed businesswoman who works hard and expects the same 
from her staff She won't shrink from doing any task and expects her faculty to be 
productive: shirkers and unproductive teachers have long since been weeded out. 
The principal knows her staff well and draws upon their strengths by assigning 
tasks on the basis of an individuals^ abilities. While she likes to solicit opinions 
from her staff, she doesn't hesitate to make her own decisions and stand by them. 
Once a teacher herself, she knows what is going on in the classroom— she knows 
what the teacher is up against and doesn't make unrealistic demands. The principal 
carefully monitors progress on a classroom-by-classroom basis. If a particular group 
is moving too slowly, she can intervene before too much time is lost. In addition, her 
testing expertise has allowed her to use CAP and CAT results to real advantage. 
Each year she analyzes the results of district- and state-wide testing and provides 
in-service to the teachers on her analyses of test results. In this way the entire fac- 
ulty becomes better each year in prescriptive teaching techniques. Yet on top of all 
of this, her interpersonal style is pleasant and unabrasive. She knows the names of 
every student (and of their parents) in her school and the basal leve at which each 
is currently reading She take times to give her teachers a great deal of positive 
feedba&i and believes that they are the real "doers and shakers" in her school. 

Quality of the Teaching Staff and Instructional Effectiveness .—Both the adminis- 
tration and the faculty agree that there is a high quality teaching staff— this accom- 
plishment is primarily the doing of the principal who has hand-picked the staff over 
the nine years of her tenure Teachers are expected to work hard and those that 
aren't willing to do so have left voluntarily. An example of their dedication can be 
seen in the fact that nine out of 15 teachers are currently taking Spanish in re- 
sponse to demographic shifts in the community. The principal believes firmly in 
direct teaching and monitors classes on a regular basis to ensure that teacher* are 
busy teaching and that students are on task. Thus, there is less busy work and more 
direct learning 

Teachers are given the freedom to use their own teaching methods and to develop 
their own unique teaching styles. As long as they are performing well in the class- 
room, there is little interference Although team teaching is not mandatory, teach- 
ers will often "share" a student between their classrooms in order tc allow the stu- 
dent to get the best of each teacher's abilities The small-group teaching method is 
encouraged over individualized instruction because it is believed to be more cost-effi- 
cient and a better use of a teacher's time. Some individualized instruction takes 
place in the classroom on an as-needed basis but even in the reading and mathemat- 
ics laboratories, there is a reliance on small-group techniques In addition, teachers 
continuously share innovative ideas with each other. Staff development activities 
are scheduled at Bennett School as often as twice a month and often the sessions 
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are presented by Bennett staff. The staff believe that, above all else, they offer their 
charges continuity in their educations* every teacher is teaching the same skills 
without any unnecessary overlap or disastrous gaps. The staff had to agree that "if 
the children were to learn and the school's test scores were to go up, everyone had 
to teach well— if only every other teacher taught well, the work of a good teacher 
would most likely be cancelled out by that of a poor teacher the next year: poor 
teachers would pull down the average school score every year." 

Continuous Monitoring- The importance that is assigned to continuous monitoring 
at Bennett School is another reason for the school's success. On an administrative 
level, the principal continually monitors the teacher's effectiveness and charts class 
progress. On a pedagogic level, the district tests Spring-tc-Spring with the CAT and 
student-specific feedback reports are made to each teacher at the beginning of the 
year. A number of the in-service training sessions provided to the staff during the 
year focus on the proper utilization of test results (see Appendix E). In addition, 
there is a large amount of competency-based testing during the term by both the 
Reading and Mathematics Specialists and by classroom teachers. The Mathematics 
Specialist has developed a kindergarten mathematics diagnosis test for both pre- 
and posttesting (Appendix F) because of the perceived insufficiency of the CAT kin- 
dergarten test. Students are tested and placed at their functional levels as new en- 
tries Non-achieving students are held back. 

The Environment Many of Bennett School's children come from a deprived envi- 
ronment and they generally "know only what they are taught." For this reason, ad- 
ministration and faculty have high expections of their students. Homework is re- 
quired every day of every student from kindergarten on homework kits explaining 
these requirements are sent home to the parents at the beginning of the school 
year Bennett School operates out of an attractive physical plant: there are several 
programs to encourage students to be involved in the clean-up of the school grounds. 
It is worth noting that Bennett accomplishes what it does in spite of the fact that 
the school is operating beyond capacity— 440 students are being educated in a build- 
ing designed to hold 430 This could be due in large part tr, the comfortable student- 
teacher ratio of 1*28. Wh je there are no indicators of overwhelming community sup- 
port, it is up significantly from where it was when the ''back to basics" drive started 
at Bennett One of the best indicators of support is the fact that parents from out of 
the school's territory request that their children be assigned to Bennett, while par- 
ents that nave taken their children out to put them into private school have re-en- 
rolled them. Several years ago the PTA was shut down due to inactivity; now it has 
been restarted out of popular demand. There is a 90 percent attendance rate at 
parent-teacher conferences. In order to integrate the school into the community, the 
principal opened a child-care center (Appendix G) to babysit students before and 
after school Most of the parents ot Bennett children work — both fathers and moth- 
ers — so the center was immediately filled to capacity and a long waiting list was 
formed. The program has been so successful at Bennett that the district has adopted 
it 

Attempts at identifying the variables that contribute to instructional excellence 
within an environment is complex as an elementary school can often be exercises in 
frustration but in the case of Bennett School the recipe for success seems obvious: 
following a well-intentioned but nonetheless disastrous experiment with a non-struc- 
tured educational inr ovation, a new school principal with strong pedagogical and 
administrative abilities began a "back to basics" campaign that established the pri- 
macy of a .school-wide reading program, followed by mathematics and writing pro- 
grams By slowly building a high quality teaching staff around her and stressing the 
importance of the continuous monitoring of student progress, the principal was able 
to turn the school around and, out of failure, achieve success. 



An act to add and repeal Chapter 3 5 (commencing with Section 8600) of Part 6 of 
the Education Code, relating to education, making an appropriation therefor, and 
declaring the urgency thereof, to take effect immediately 



AB 610, as introduced, Hughes Education mathematics, engineering, and science 
achievement program 



[Appendix B] 



Assembly Bill No 610 



(Introduced by Assembly Member Hughes) 



LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 
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Under current law, the Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achievement 
(MESA) program receives allocations of matching funds for specified programs it ad- 
ministers from the State Department of Education 

This bill would enact statutory provisions which codify the present structure and 
goals of the MESA program. 

The bill would require the Regents of the University of California, if they so re- 
solve, to submit an annual report regarding MESA, on or before January 1 of each 
year, commencing January 1, 1988 

This bill would also require the MESA program to develop a model comprehensive 
engineering and science career counseling preparatory program for junior high 
school pupils, as specified. 

This bill would require the MESA program to establish pilot projects at a mini- 
mum of 3 centers located throughout California as specified. 

This bill would require the California Postsecondary Education Commission to 
evaluate the effectiveness of those pilot projects, and to submit a report summariz- 
ing the evaluation, as specified, to the Legislature by September 1, 1989. 

This bill would appropriate $350,000 to the State Department of Education for al- 
location for the costs of the last half of t x 1985-86 fiscal year to the MESA pro- 
gram .~r purposes of funding the pilot pi ejects established pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

The bill would specify that the fands feppropriated by this bill for that purpose 
shall not be available for expenditure unless the MESA program obtained $175,000 
in matching funds from the private sector in the 1985-86 fiscal year. Upon certifica- 
tion by the MESA program of the availability of matching funds, the bill would re- 
quire the Superintendent of Public Instruction to transfer an amount equal to the 
amount of matching funds to the MESA program. 

No provision of this bill would apply to the University of California, unless the 
Regents of the University of California, by resolution, make that provision applica- 
ble to the university. 

This bill would make the provisions relating tr the MESA program inoperative on 
June 30, 1990, and would repeal them as of January 1, 1991. 
fhis bill would take effect immediately as an urgency statute 
Vote 2/3. Appropriation yes. Fiscal committee' yes State-mandated local pro- 
gram* no 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows. 

Section 1 Chapter 3.5 (commencing with Section 8600) is added to Part 6 of the 
Education Code, to read: 

CHAPTER 3 5. MATHEMATICS ENGINEERING, AND SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM 



8600. The Legislature hereby recognizes that the connections made between the 
public and private sectors through the Mathematics, Engineering, and Science 
Achievement (MESA) program have resulted in better preparation of underrepre- 
sented students for college in mathematics- and science-basea fields. 

The Legislature further recognizes that the imposition of additional high school 
mathematics and English course requirements for admission to the University of 
California and the California State University requires that underrepresented stu- 
dents who aspire to professions in mathematics- and science-based fields be placed 
in the appropriate courses and receive comprehensive career counseling in grades 6 
through 9. 

It is the intent of the Legislature that the MESA program continue u> coordinate 
the efforts of private industry and the segments of public education to improve the 
preparation of underrepresented students for college in math- and science-based 
fields, and that the MESA program operate under the direction of its governing 
board composed of representatives from private industry and the segr^pnts of public 
education 

8601 The Mathematics, Engineering, and Science Achievement (MESA) program 
is a cooperative effort by secondary and postsecondary educational institutions, 
working with private industry, to increase the number of students who graduate 
from college or university with the academic skills needed to gain employment in 
engineering, mathematics, and science-related professions in California, The goals of 
the program shall include, but not be limited to, all of the following 

(a) To increase the number of low-income and ethnic minority secondary school 
students who are adequately prepared in mathematics and science to pursue a 
mathematics-based course of study in college 



Article 1 General Program 
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(b) To provide supplemental services at the college and university level which will 
result in a higher retention rate of low-income and ethnic minority students major- 
ing in engineering, computer science, and other mathematics-based fields. 

(c) To increase the number of college and university graduates from ethnic minor- 
ity backgrounds who secure employment and careers in mathematics-based fields 
such as engineering, management, and computer service 

8602. (a) To accomplish the goals set forth in Section 8601, the program shall in- 
clude the following two components 

(1) Pre-college programming, including, but not limited to, services provided to 
pupils in grades 6 to 12, inclusive. 

(2) College and university level programming, including, but not limited to, serv- 
ices provided to students who enter college after receiving MESA pre-college serv- 
ices 

(b) The programming specified in subdivision (a) shall include, but net be limited 
to, services designed to accomplish all of the following: 

(1) Encourage students in the secondary schools, with a particular emphasis on 
students in grades 9 to 12, inclusive, to acquire the academic skills needed to study 
mathematics, engineering, or related sciences at the postsecondary level. 

(2) Promote stiid^ts' awareness of career opportunities and the skills necessary 
to realize those opportunities sufficiently early in the students' educational careers 
to permit and encourage tnem to acquire those skills. 

(3) Promote cooperation among postsecondary educational institutions, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and school districts in working towards achieving 
the goals of the program. 

(4) Solicit contributions of time and resources from public and private postsecond- 
ary educational institutions, high schools, and private business and industry 

8604 Subject to the apporoval of the Regents of the University of California, the 
MESA program shall be administered as a public service program provided by the 
Lawrence Hall of Science at the University of California, Berkeley, through a coop- 
erative effort involving the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Regents of the 
University of California, the Trustees of the California State University, the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges, private industry, engineering 
societies, and professional organizations 

8606 (a) A MESA advisory board shall be established, and shall include, but not 
be limited to, representatives from all of the following. 

(1) Private business and industry. 

(2) Secondary educational institutions. 

(3) Postsecondary educational institutions. 

(b) The MESA advisory hoard shall do all of the following* 

(1) Develop and recommend goals, objectives, and general policies for the oper- 
ation and improvement of MESA. 

(2) Assist in securing financial, human, and other resources for MESA from pri- 
vate and public sources 

1 3) Review the fiscal affairs of MESA. 

(4) Continuously evaluate the success of MESA in meeting the goals specified in 
Section 8601. 

(5) Attract and enhance public, governmental, and industrial participation in 
MESA. 

(6) Review MESA personnel issues. 

8608 State funding for the MESA program shall be provided on a matching basis, 
so that the total dollar amount received from private sources equals at least 50 per- 
cent of the total dollar amount provided by the state. 

8610. Commencing on January 1, 1988, the Regents of the University of California 
shall submit an annual report to the Legislature regarding the number of students 
served by MESA, and the success of the program in fulfilling the goals specified ; n 
Section 8601. The report shall be submitted on or before January 1 of each yeai. 

Article 2 Model Engineering and Science Career Preparatory Program 

8612 To supplement existing pre-college programming, the MESA program shall 
develop a model comprehensive engineering and science career preparatory pro- 
gram designed to increase junior high school pupils' awareness of, and preparation 
far, career options in engineering and science. The objective*, of the program shall 
be all of the fallowing: 

(a) To increase the pool of low-income and ethnic minority students who complete 
junior high school prepared to embark upon a college preparatory high school pro- 
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gram which includes four years of course work in mathematics, English, pnd sci- 
ence, respectively 

(b) To increase the number of low income and ethnic minority junior high school 
students who com Die te prealgebra and pregeometry courses 

(c) To enhance the content and consistency of general mathematics and science 
junior high school curricula 

(d) To provide junior high school teachers with in-service and other training op- 
portunities which improve the quality of their instruction and their interaction with 
students 

The model program shall emphasize providing services to pupils in grades 6 to 9, 
inclusive, and shaT include the involvement of industry and practicing engineers. 

8614. In order to properly test and evaluate the model program developed pursu- 
ant to Section 8612. MESA shall establish pilot projects at a minimum of three cen- 
ters located throughout California Each center shall serve an area which includes 
at least four junior high schools and approximately 130 students 

8616 The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of the pilot projects established pursuant to Section 8614. On or before 
September 1, 1989, the commission shall submit to the Legislature a report summa- 
rizing the evaluation, including, but not limited to, its recommendations regarding 
the merits of the model program. 

8618 (a) The sum of three hundred fifty thousand dollars ($350,000) is hereby ap- 
propriated from the General Fund to the State Department of Education for alloca- 
tion for the 1985-86 fiscal year to the Mathematics, Engineering, and Science 
Achievement (MESA) program for purposes of funding the pilot projects established 
pursuant to Section 8614 

(b) The funds appropriated by this section shall not be available for expenditure 
unless the MESA program obtains one hundred seventy-five thousand dollars 
($175,000) in matching funds from the private sector in the 1985-83 fiscal year 
Upon certification by the program of the availability of matching funds, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction she"! transfer an amount equal to the amount of 
matching funds to the MESA program. 

Article 3 General Provisions 

8620 No provision of this chapter shall apply to the University of California 
unless the Regents of the University of California, by resolution, make that provi- 
sion applicable 

8622 This chapter shall become inoperative on June 30, 1990, and, as of January 
1, 1991, is repealed, unless a later enacted statute, which becomes effective on or 
before January 1, 1991, deleteo or extends the dates on which it becomes inoperative 
and is repealed 

Sec 2 This act is an urgency statute necessary for the immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health, or safety within the meaning of Article IV of the Constitu- 
tion and shall go into immediate effect The facts constituting the necessity are: 

In order to provide funding for the establishment of pilot projects pursuant to the 
provisions of this act in the 1985-86 fiscal year, it is necessary thai this act take 
effect immediately 



[Appendix C] 

Government Intervention: Purposes and Precedents 

Given some precepts concerning labor market behavior, we turn now to the issue 
of purposes and precedents for governmental intervention into the operations of the 
labor market As a fundamental point of departure, the purpose of governmental 
intervention can be discussed in terms of the "public goods 0 argument. In general, 
the case is made that governments have a legitimate role in the provision of those 
goods which cannot be provided to any individual without being provided simulta- 
neously to many others, whether they want them or not. Economist Robert Dorfman 
makes the point that markets cannot tell how much of such goods, or of what kind, 
should be provided and that such decisions are made universally by other means 8 
(by governments, for example) He contends that the Provision of such goods cannot 
be left to the individual, rather, they must be provided socially and equitably Ex- 
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amples of such goods include national defense, public health, and quality of the 
labor force 

Federal legislation designed to improve the quality of the labor force has included 
provisions for the development of technical and professional manpower. 9 The prece- 
dent for federal support of the improvement of the labor force was established in 
some sense before the tup of the century. The Morrill Act of 1862 set the pace for 
leadership and support in the development of professional manpower. Since that 
time, federal legislation to support education and training of professionals has in- 
cluded the National Defense Education Act (1958), th#> Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Amendments (1965), the Educational Professions Development Act 
(1967), and the Higher Education Amendments (1968). 

Most federal legislation directed towards improving tke labor force has supported 
non-professional studies For example, the Vocational Education Act of 1917 (Smith- 
Hughes Act) authorized %7.2 million for instruction in agriculture, home-economics, 
trades and industry. The George-Reed Act (1929) added $1 million annually to 
expand agriculture and home economics education. The George-Ellsey Act (1934) 
added $3 million annually to vocational education instruction and provided special 
funds for trades and industry. The George-Dean Act (1936) authorized $14 million 
for instruction in distributive occupations. The Vocational Education for National 
Defense Act provided $100 million for pre-employment and supplementary training 
for seven million war production workers between 1940-45. The Employment Act 
(1946) provided an objective of maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power with the assistance and cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, and state 
and local governments. And finally, the Vocational Educational Amendments of 
1963 provided training for young students and adults. 

Again the rationale for governmental intervention, in terms of the legislation 
cited above, is that a high quality labor force is a public good which is available to 
everyone and is not consumable. Moreover, the rationale further assumes that there 
were insufficient conditions in the market place to generate sufficient private inest- 
ment in education and training. Other purposes have guided the behavior of govern- 
ments in the area of education and training. The reduction of structural unemploy- 
ment is a case in point. 

Those whose jobs have been automated out of existence have need of re-training 
to prepare for new jobs that require different skills. The purposes of government 
support under these conditions represent a mixture of economic political, and social 
motivations. Nevertheless, the precedent for governmental intervention to offset 
structural unemployment has been made. The Area Redevelopment Act (1961) pro- 
vided up to sixteen weeks of training for unemployed and underemployed workers 
in depressed areas, and paid them an amount equal to average unemployment com- 
pensation during their government sponsored courses. In addition, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (1962) and its amendments (1963, 1965, 1966) provid- 
ed technologically displaced, experienced family heads with subsistence while they 
acquired new skills through either state-operated vocational schools or private on- 
the-job training. 10 

Still another approach to providing a rationale for public support for job training 
concerns the role of government in the promotion of the general welfare, and espe- 
cially the welfare of the disadvantaged. There is enough evidence to demonstrate 
that some individuals because of race, for example, face barriers to open competi- 
tion for jobs in the labor market. 11 Union restrictions, custom, and even laws have 
inhibited the progress of selected racial minority groups. Other individuals, because 
of sex, age, civil record, and physical or mental handicaps, also face barriers to 
entry These are some shortcomings in demand characteristics that affect the oper- 
ation of labor markets. On the supply side, characteristics such as the quality of 
education or skills, health, work patterns, or self-confidence have negative effects on 
gaining employment and earning hish wages. Again t\*r fait that these conditions 
exist suggests that these issues are not likely to be resolved exclusively by normal 
market operations. Hence, another justification for governmental intervention is 
made. 



• ThiB discussion rests heavily upon a history 0 f training in the United States developed in 
Grant Venn, "Man, Education, and Manpower*' (Washington, D.C American Association of 
School Administrators, 1970) 

10 "MDTA Foundation of Federal Manpower Policy" (Baltimore* Johns Hopkins Press, 1968), 
p 3S 

11 "Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders," v New York Bantam 
Books, 1968), pp 206-236 
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The federal government, the National Alliance of Businessmen, and the Califor- 
nia State Legislature separately recognized the need for special efforts to aid "disad- 
vantaged" indn lduals. For example, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 directed 
more services toward the youth through Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC). The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 established priority for 
training and educational needs of the rural and urban disadvantaged as well as for 
the mentally and physically handicapped. In the same year the California Assembly 
passed the Human Resources Development Act (1968), to, * • • assist those in great- 
est need for job training and placement services, and to engage new approaches in- 
volving improved services and changes in traditional organization structures be 
used to assist persons in economically disadvantaged areas. 12 

It was also in 1968 that Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) was 
launched as a partnership between the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) 
and the U S Department of Labor to train ami employ disadvantaged workers. A 
more detailed summary of the federally assisted manpower training and support 
programs is presented in Appendix II. 



There are at least three arguments that tend to justify goernmental involvement 
in manpower training programs The "public goods" argument holds that an im- 
provement in the quality of the labor force is a social benefit which is not consuma- 
ble and is available to everyone. Since the investment in the training involves risks 
that individuals and corporations cannot or will no; assume, governmental involve- 
ment is a rationale to the extent that social benefit— as distinct from private bene- 
fit—can be reasonably expected. A second argument in favor of government-support- 
ed manpower training recognizes that some individuals are faced with structural 
barriers to employment and hence suffer undue coats for which they are not likely 
to be compensated by the normal operations in the market system. Barriers such as 
racism or skill obsolescence due to automation are examples of these externalities 
that require governmental intervention. A third basis for government involvement 
in manpower training programs concerns the extent to which the programs can im- 
prove the distribution of income. Other arguments can be cited to defend the policy 
of public expenditures on manpower training programs; the examples above com- 
prise an illustrative but not an exhaustive list of theoretical justifications for such a 
policy. In addition to the theoretical justifications for government support of man- 
power programs, rational decision-makers ultimately require empirical evidence of 
program successes as a basis for condoning continued or increased public expendi- 
tures for the programs. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Dr. Robert Wentz, su- 
perintendent, Clark County Schools, Las Vegas, NV. 

Dr. Wentz, we are extremely delighted that you have come from 
a distance and that you have honored us in appearing before this 
committee. We look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Wentz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and mei..jers of the sub- 
committee. 

As indicated, I am Robert Wentz, superintendent of the Clark 
County School District, charged with the education of nearly 90,000 
young people throughout southeast*) n Nevada. 

I would be remiss, since we did come from a distance, if I did not 
introduce the lead person in our school district that follows our 
Federal programs and your activities along with that, the individ- 
ual, Congressman Kildee, who knows the price of everything as 
well as the value of everything, Dr. Robert McCord, who is in the 
audience. 

I would like to introduce his son Chad, who it is appropriate to 
introduce his name since ne will introduce your name in his fourth 
grade class in Las Vegas. I am not sure which one will be more 



12 Assembly Bill 1463, "Statutes and Amendments to the Codes of California, 1969 Chapter 
1460 
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important, but he, too, came to get a practical lesson in the oper- 
ation of our government, and Chad is in the audience as well. 

Chairman Hawkins. Will those named please stand so we can 
recognize you? 

We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Wentz. I am proud to join with my colleagues, Dr. Handler 
and Dr. Fortune, in testifying before the subcommittee early in the 
deliberations of the 99th Congress. Chairman Hawkins, I extend a 
particular thanks to you and your staff for allowing those of us 
charged with the day-to-day education of young Americans the op- 
portunity to again share our views concerning the challenges 
facing Congress in the near and long term. 

As Dr. Bennett indicated in his recent confirmation hearing 
before your sister committee in the Senate, "ch'ldren are the most 
important and immediate recipients of Federal assistance pro- 
grams, yet cannot lobby on the hill." P'ease afford me the next few 
minutes to act as their spokesman and share with you what we 
have come to learn to be the vital role that the Federal Govern- 
ment plays in making a difference in young lives. 

First of all may I say, despite widely accepted opinion, American 
public schools are fundamentally healthy and doing a commenda- 
ble job against some very formidable odds. Let me i*!«o say, lest 
there be any confusion on the point, the Federal role in education 
is to be credited for making possible many of our past accomplish- 
ments, and it is absolutely crucial that your vigorous leadership be 
continued to allow us to meet the challenges facing us. Allow me to 
outline those challenges as I see them. 

First of all, excellence versus equity; no other issue heralds 
louder the need for strong national leadership. The American 
public has been seriously misled concerning the fashionable cry for 
excellence in schools. Excellence at what expense? What do we sac- 
rifice in the name of "excellence?" Maybe more accurately, who do 
v e sacrifice in the name of excellence? It has become vogue to 
equate quantity with quality. I suggest to you that this mind-set di- 
verts attention from the real imperative facing education, that im- 
perative is clearly an issue of equity of educational opportuity. 

It is a fact that increasing graduation requirements will not be a 
remedy for the growing number of students already unable to meet 
present standards. It is a fact that irrefutable evidence is provided 
by Bud Hodgkinson, past National Institute of Education director, 
that the imperatives facing schooling deal with the fact that the 
minority school enrollment of years past will become the majcaty 
of school enrollment in the near future and for the long term. In 
short, the group to which we have been least successful in deliver- 
ing our produce will become our primary consumer. 

It is a fact that employment prospects into the next millennium 
stand as an anomaly to the belief held by those who demand a high 
tech solution to the ills of education. Ted Sizer and John Goodlad 
have strongly urged that improving graduation rates, particularly 
among our minority — quickly becoming majority — should be our 
goal. In today's society, general education is necessary to sustain 
multiple caieer changes in service-oriented occupations. 

Our challenge is to produce equitably-treated individuals who are 
ready to assume employment in that society. A relatively limited 
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number of positions requiring high tech collegiate-trained individ- 
uals are anticipated. As Dr. Fortune pointed out, someone is pro- 
viding those. Our challenge clearly is to increase the access for 
more students to longer periods of enrollment in general education 
courses, including vocational education. It is not our challenge to 
create an imaginary belief that high tech is the single pathway to 
improving the preparedness of our students. The primary pathway 
to excellence is through expanded equity and access to general and 
vocational education. 

Please do not misunderstand my major thrust with the afore- 
mentioned comments. I believe strongly, as do our board members, 
staff, and community residents, in excellence and bottom line pro- 
ductivity. I simply do not accept some of the narrow perceptions of 
excellence that will prove counterproductive for significant per- 
centages of our student population. Excellence and equity must be 
viewed as synonymous or, at least, mutually supportive. We cannot 
achieve the imperatives without strong leadership in the Federal 
role. Let me speak to your leadership, which must be sustained to 
give us a chance m the future. 

I appreciated the comments of Mr. Goodling, it is an Even Start, 
and I appreciated his comment about the program of helping 3- 
and 4-year-olds in the home. The deficit reduction efforts must not, 
I repeat must not, target early intervention programs such as Head 
Start, primary grade concentration of chapter 1 funds, and early 
treatment of the handicapped. 

There is now irrefutable evidence that the social and economic 
impact of federally and locally sponsored early intervention pro- 
grams, particularly among minority children, outweigh the cost in- 
curred by the remedial programs of which our schools are so re- 
plete. Only through Federal assistance will we be able to truly 
enter a preventative mode of instruction and depart from an ardu- 
ous and seemingly never ending remedial mode. 

Child nutrition — inexorably associated with schools' success and 
the benefits of early intervention is the issue of child nutrition. 
This was so well-pointed out by my colleages. The Federal role in 
feeding children has, without question, dramatically added to the 
school success of children as students. The past budget cuts were 
devastating. We have cut our food service operations in every 
manner possible. For every nickel we raise meal prices, 4 to 5 per- 
cent of our children are forced out of participation. Disadvantaged 
children are forced in ever increasing numbers to use their meager 
financial resources to make the decision of whether to eat or not to 
eat each day. Maybe all you need for a quality education is not just 
a strong teacher; mavbe, in fact you also need a student who has 
eaten today. One could not deny the two are directly related to the 
quality of educational ouput. 

Let's look at special children. One in ten Clark County children 
requires special education services, and the number continues to 
grow. The full education of these children is no longer in our minds 
a matter of civil rights, but an important obligation of our schools. 
The cost of educating these citizens is far beyond our fiscal capac- 
ity. The Federal role has been crucial, and it is hoped that the Con- 
gress and Department of Education will focus on expanding early 
intervention programs. 
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All indications have shown us that the earlier we treat the 
handicapped child, the greater the potential for turning the child 
into a productive adult. Link with this the dramatic need to make 
vocational education a mmor priority for the developmental needs 
of the handicapped. Significant vocational education programs for 
the handicapped are an issue the Department of Education can 
sink its t etn into and through which it can really make a differ- 
ence. Meaningful vocational education for the handicapped is 
doable and a meritorious goal for the immediate futue. 

Let me conclude my comments with a rapid fire list of items that 
are also doable and will produce a difference in how those of us 
who run schools will be able to deliver an improved product: New 
Federalism brought with it the promise of returning control of 
schools to the districts with a minimum of Federal control, yet we 
are now experiencing the "re-regulating" of Federal assistance pro- 
grams. Congress must send the departments a strong message that 
decision making on what is best for school children is primarily a 
function of local government and not a function of Federal regula- 
tion. 

Impact aid is one of the most uncertain and enigmatic Federal 
programs. The uncertainty over its favor in Congress is severely 
crippling to our sound fiscal planning. The misconception that 
impact aid is a vestige of the past is patently untrue. Simply Ijok 
at Nevada with 80 percent of taxable land in Federal hands. Clark 
County alone has major Federal presence in the form of the nucle- 
ar test site, one of the most active military installations in the 
world, as well as talk of nuclear waste storage and MX. Should we 
lose our impact aid funds any one or any combination of the follow- 
ing will occur immediately: 

Reduction of 58 teachers and administrators; reduction of 103 
classified employees; severe curtailment of the purchase of text- 
books and supplies; curtailment of student activities programs; and 
cutback in repairs and maintenance of buildings. 

Student grant and loan program strength is vital to the future of 
our teacher work force. We presently have nearly 50 teaching va- 
cancies; 50 will soon becc;ne 100, then 200, without an adequate re- 
source of new teachers. I challenge you to ask the teachers you 
meet where they went to college and what part did federally sup- 
ported student loans play in their being able to finish school. I sug- 
gest they will answer that they went to a land grant institution 
and that student loans played a major role in enabling them to 
finish school. 

Teachers are the salt of the Earth, in general do not come from 
wealthy backgrounds, and therefore, have a genuine need for as- 
sistance. Please do not cripple us by reducing loans and endanger- 
ing the availability of our much needed work force. 

In closing, I ask the committee to work diligently to protect the 
positive and productive role the Federal Government plays in help- 
ing to provide programs which would otherwise be unavailable in 
local school districts. We look to you for the supportive leadership 
necessary to insure a stronger American public education system. 

I would provide any other material at your pleasure. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Wentz. I think the wit- 
nesses have done an excellent job, and we probably could spend an 
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hour on each one of you. However, we are running extremely 
behind time, and I hope the members will overcome the temptation 
to question these very excellent witnesses. 

I think we should try to alternate each time the witnesses con- 
clude. The chair will pass its share of questions at this time. I yield 
to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Just to say to Dr. Fortune that I had added an 
amendment to the math and science bill when it passed the House 
that would have done some of what you are saying in your legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, with equal access, we finally accepted the 
Senate version and never went to conference. So, unfortunately, 
that amendment was not included. But it would have done a lot of 
what you were suggesting in your legislation. We will keep push- 
ing. 

Mr. Fortune. Thank you. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Just briefly, I would like to first especially welcome 
Chad here this morning because it is people like him that these 
hearings are really all about, so we welcome him here. 

I would like to ask just one question: What would the effect be of 
the 24-<cent cut with the 12-cent money and another 12 cents for 
commodities have on your total lunch program? How many stu- 
dents might you expect to dropout of the program. What is your 
experience from the past when the cuts iike in 1981 took place? 

There was a drop not just of paying students, but sometimes the 
economy was such that certain schools no longer offered that. Do 
you care to respond to that? 

Mr. Wentz. Yes. The combination of cuts in the School Lunch 
Program for our budget, as pointed out by Dr. Handler, is consider- 
ably more. Proportionally, though, it is $886,000 which means, as a 
matter of fact, our school lunch price will go up by a nickel March 
1. And we can coui t on 4 to 5 percent less participation. We are 
doing that to offset the impact of going up a quarter ne\t fall, 
which will again reduce it by about 25 percent. 

If we cannot sustain the program where it really hurts, that we 
had considered this before and we just squeaked by, of dropping the 
whole program because we cannot use general education funds 
from our instructional program to supplement that program. We 
simply can't do it. We face the potential of having to close it down. 

Mr. Kildee. Which means not only the paying student, but the 
free and reduced student would suffer, also. 

Mr. Wentz. That is correct. 

Mr. Kildee. That is my point, too. That is the experience from 
the 1981 cuts. 

Mr. Handler. It would be close for us. Our staff indicates a 1- 
cent increase represents a 1-percent drop in participation. For ours, 
that would mean about 176,000 for us, given that most of us are 
under free. We may be dropping 900 students plus as a result. 

Mr. Kildee. The point that the four of us wants to make is that 
it is the other students that are hurt by this, too. I taught school 
for 10 years. I teil people in real live I was a schoolteacher before I 
took this long sabbatical here, but I can recall the students who 
needed the School Lunch Program. 
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I recall one student — I was raised with the idea that stealing was 
a terrible thing, and I still believe it to be terrible. But I found stu- 
dents in one home room were having their lunches stolen and this 
became an outrage that someone would steal. I finally, with my de- 
tective work, apprehended the villain. He was a young lad who 
really, when I found out his circumstances, his job every morning 
when he got to school was to get a lunch somehow. That was a long 
time ago before we had such a program we have today. His job was 
to get that lunch somehow. But he had a certain morality about 
him, because when I called him in before me, he told me that ne 
never stole the same person's lunch within the same week. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, on the subject of school lunch, may 
the chair announce that by special arrangements the canteen of 
the snack bar on the second floor has been made available to the 
audience today, and anyone who cares to take advantage of it may 
go out that door there and make a left turn and go down the esca- 
lator to the second floor and partake of light snacks — nut at a free 
or reduced rate, however. 

Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. I just have one question for Dr. Fortune. Due to the 
fact that your system is smaller and the students probably have a 
better ratio to teachers and administrators, I am curious about the 
dropout rate of your district for high school. 

Mr. Fortune. First of all, the ratio of student to teachers re- 
mains constant even though the number gets smaller. So we still 
have a challenge in the younger grades, having 30 kids assigned to 
a class or in the upper grades it is 26.8, 1 think. 

On the dropout we have not eolved the problem, obviously. We 
are doing several things that will address it, we think. One of them 
is closer monitoring of where students are during the course of the 
day. We in the school district in cooperation with the police depart- 
ment, for examplt, round up youngsters off the streets and take 
them to a newly created center where we sta^ it with a counselor 
and administrator and get those youngsters who may be in the first 
stages of dropping out by hanging out, back into a classroom set- 
ting. 

We have documented our experience with that weekly over the 
last year and a half. There have been published reports by the 
Inglewood Police Department that substantially alimented fewer 
daytime burglaries and related youth crimes as we have gotten 
these youngsters off the street. 

Now, that will help some of the ones who may be dropping out to 
stay within the confines of the school. The other thing is that there 
is a lot of in and out migration of students. To that extent, it is 
masking some problems. Students typically check in and out of a 
school more than once in a given school year. We are hoping on the 
plus side to get more appealing things going for students and in 
that regard, some of these comments I made about partnerships, 
we actually have started them already. And we are hoping some of 
the students that may be inclined to drop out would take advan- 
tage of some of the experiences made possible by these partner- 
ships. 
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We have not licked the problem, but we hope to address it on the 
containment side, and on the appeal side. 
Mr. Owens. Thank you. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Just one question that disturbs me a lot, we have 
been given what amounts to some very excellent testimony on the 
part of all the witnesses so far. Do any of you care to address your- 
selves to how we can transmit the seriousness of this situation that 
you have talked about here relating to our public education system 
down to those people who are being affected most so they can 
become aware and aroused as to what is actually happening to 
them? 

I am particularly concerned, Mr. Wentz, about what you said 
about Bud Hodgisons. I think it is by design. As the composition of 
our school system becomes more ana r ore minority, we don't want 
to spend money to educate them, i think this is clear to me 
anyway. I know as relates to Chicago, it is more and more difficult 
to get money as the composition of the public school systems begins 
to become more and more minority, particularly black. 

Mr. Wentz. I think there are at least a couple things, Congress- 
man Hayes, that are rather critical. One is it can be dealt with 
through our partnership programs. I think in Chicago you call it 
Adopt a School Program, and other things where you get the busi- 
ness, the private sector involved; not only with the schools, but we 
are finding the involvement with the real community to be rather 
critical in terms of creating an understanding on the part of deci- 
sionmakers in the privet sector, the leaders of your community 
more sensitive to what that community is all about. 

We have been, I think, somewhat successful in creating a rela- 
tionship with the school's community and the business world part 
of it, so that as they think about decisions that will affect not only 
students, but will affect the overall health and quality of life in 
that community, I think it is rather important. 

Second, the outreach kind of program that is done by the system 
itself is rather critical in terms of creating a sense of belonging and 
a sense of mission in segments of our community, even to the point 
of having Saturday tutorial classes that are critical to parents be- 
coming involved that and seeing the relationship of education to 
their future and creating an expectation that that system deliver a 
quality product because the future is in fact so very important to 
them as well is their children. 

Mr. Handler. There are possibly two groups the congressman 
was referencing; one in terms of implications for this or any city 
anJ Mayor Bradley's statement was direct in that sense. We con- 
tinue to remind people that the young people in our schools today 
are the future employees and in turn the future consumers for the 
major portion of this southern California area. So that really says 
that if I air <ot going to be oblique, bu* i . «* about it, it is related 
to the economics of the entire situate t 

When I begin to talk about it in tert^ economics suddenly, I 
get a greater degree of responsiveness ar>n interest We are getting 
a great deal of assistance from the business coirmunity in LA. I 
think our business leaders are very well aware of the importance 
of strenghtening public education. I indicated earlier that through 
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the assistance of Assemblywoman Hughes and Senator Hart and 
the Governor and the speaker, Willie Brown, we are getting sup- 
port at the legislative level. 

But what about the people who will be most affected? Are they 
aware of the implications? That may be another part of your ques- 
tion. My own personal feeling is they surely are, and the mayor's 
reference to greater participation of parents and so on, but it would 
be disheartening to find one's self on a roller coaster with the pro- 
gram where we are on our way up and down and up and down. 

I became involved in Federal programs when the first batch of 
title I, II, III, IV, V, all came out at one time, and was the district's 
coordinator for all five programs. It was easy. No one Jmew what 
they were. But the key point is I have watched the progress of the 
programs over the years, and learned a lot of them and good things 
have happened but they have suffered from the lack of stability so 
that those people who participate, those people required to operate 
the programs ha' t a feeling that, yes, we will be funded, and we 
can document our results, and the people can anticipate that the 
support will continue to be there. 

Then the child, the parent, the teacher, people in the school 
sector, don't know from year to year whether support will be there. 
We know enough about learning theory to suggest that it can 
easily make them somewhat schizophrenic. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Again the Chair would like to congratulate 
all the witnesses. You are an excellent panel. 

Mrs. Smith, I think, asked for a minute. Mrs. Smith, would you 
identify yourself? 

STATEMENT OF DANIELLE SMITH, PRESIDENT, A COMMUNITY 
NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 

Ms. Smith. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you be seated, please? 

Ms. Smith. I am Danielle Smith. I am president of a community 
nonprofit organization, and we have gotten involved with the tui- 
tion tax credit, and the 2-year colleges. 

This has been treason on America to get this bill, but the people 
weren't aware what it was. The politicians got it together and they 
more or less passed it under the table. This is the 49th State which 
is very unfortunate for it to pass. Of course, all the things that 
have been said here, it is true most of them concerning this educa- 
tion system. Now, I was looking at this slowing and up here, and if 
all the officials would remember this and do it, that the Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the Earth. 

So when you consider the people, and I was concerned with the 
gentleman bringing to mind about this slowing and trying people 
forget what you say here, but they never forget what you do here. 
So I felt like saying bravo for the people, standing up for the 
people, so start doing something about this. 

What ve would like to see happen is the leaders ike yourself and 
like this meeting here, people make the people aware of what this 
tuition is doing. California has had it here for about a year or less, 
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and they have already lost almost Wo-thirds of their so-called mi- 
norities which this was set up for in the beginning, for the people. 

It was set up that all Americans will have first class opportunity 
for education, and now you are taking it out. Of course, about the 
national defense, it has been mentioned first, and this shows how 
people are thinking. National defense are educated people basical- 
ly. So education is first and then national defense. 

You need community people that understand what is happening, 
knows what is happening, feels what is happening, and will stand 
up and remind you what is happening. Everybody is so concerned 
about the cuts and when you get up there in Washington, you are 
going to sink and go along with them, most of you. That is what 
has been happening. You are not concerned about coming out here 
on the best flight, staying in the highest price hotel, running 
around in limousines and your expenses paid when your salary is 
}' y enough to cover it yourself. And you haven't cut a thing, and 
>tv you are considering cutting the education of children which you 
claim you love, and which you always say the children are tomor- 
row, which it is. 

So all the problems that the young people have is from their 
leadership basically. They have not led them right. They have de- 
stroyed things they should have prepared for them; and when they 
should have spoken up for them, they were too scared to stand up 
because they were concerned with their own business or their own 
pocket or their own way, you know. 

So we would like for you to please make the people aware, get it 
in the news and let these people know what is going on because we 
also would like to see this bill retreated. We would like to see it — 
take it away. The way it will have to be dove the way this will be 
done is to bring it before the voters and we would like you to lead 
the way in bringing this matter before the voters and helping— 
your office helping and allowing assistance. And so it is time to 
stop playing games and be real, because the enemy is us. The 
enemy is the people right here in this country And billions of dol- 
lars are going out, and the people in Washington are scared to 
open their mouths. 

It goes right on out supposedly helping somebody else. But this 
country is in the same fix. But the people in this fix is w%at you 
think are minorities. But what you do to others comes back to you, 
and this does not— you are not going to get away with doing this to 
somebody else and you do not feel it some way. 

Of course, I am saying, my goodness, each one of you and you 
have to receive the blessing, the blessing is there. Ycu receive the 
blessing. You receive it by doing what you are supposed to do for 
the people and allowing the people to be involved, be informed and 
undo this treacherous thing that has passed under the table in Sac- 
ramento. This passed under the table. And the people were not 
aware. Now we know it is so much that the politicians can do and 
it is only so much that the leaders can do, and even educators. 

But when you inform the people and get them involved, and 
when they get involved, don't doublecross them. I went to Sacra- 
mento and we had appointments with everybody representing our 
district, and we had the time. And when we got there, they all dis- 
appeared and nobody stood for the appointment. 
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We went there in a busload of people before Christmas, before 
this thing passed. So it goes to show you all of this wishy-washy 
stuff, it is easy to talk. You can talk eloquently and say the truths 
and so can the people out there. They say the truth. So we want to 
say the truth; stand up on the truth; obey the truth, and walk in 
the truth. May God bless you for giving me this opportunity, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

I think the reactions of the audience indicates how well you are 
received. The committee is deeply appreciative of your visit and 
certainly we look forward to the implementation of some of the ad- 
monitions you have given to all of us. 

Ms. Smith. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

The next panel will exist of Mr. Wayne Johnson, president, 
United Teachers of Los Angeles; Benjamin Tom, member, National 
School Boards Association, and San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict; Raoul Teilhet, president, California Federation of Teachers; 
Marilyn R. Bittle, president, California Teachers Association; and 
Lorenza Craig, president, California Association for Bilingual Edu- 
cation. 

The chairman would like to welcome the witnessses who have 
been named. We look forward to your testimony and certainly we 
are honored to have each and every one of you here, particularly 
as reprr entatives of this prestigious group of organizations among 
us. We will begin with Mr. Wayne Johhson, president of the United 
Teachers of Los Angeles. 

Wayne, it is nice to welcome you as a friend and as a representa- 
tive of the United Teachers of Los Angeles. 

STATEMENT OF WAYNE JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, UNITED TEACH- 
ERS OF LOS ANGELES; BENJAMIN TOM, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, MEMBER, SAN FRANCISCO 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT; RAOUL TEILHET, PRESIDENT, 
CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF TEACHERS; MARILYN R. BITTLE, 
PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION; AND LOR- 
ENZA CRAIG, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee 

Chairman Hawkins. Would you just refrain for one second? This 
is not out of your time, but the Chair would like to acknowledge 
the presence of our most recent addition to the Education and 
Labor Committee, and a very distinguished teacher himself, and a 
friend of the Chair, Mr. Mervyn Dymally, the Representative from 
California. 
Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you very much. 

I am Wayne Johnson, president of the United Teachers of Loe 
Angeles, a combined local of the National Education Association 
and the American Federation of Teachers. UTA represents 32,000 
teachers and other school personnel who work for the district. 

Mr. Hawkins, I would like to thank you very much for the — and 
the other members of this committee, for the opportunity to discuss 
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our concerns about the future direction of public education in par- 
ticular the way they affect the 698,000 students of Los Angeles. 

Everybody concerned with the quality of our schools has made 
"Excellence in Education" the rallying cry of the 1980's. Achieving 
excellence in every school and for each one of our students is our 
main goal. Right now, we are facing a much more fundamental 
crisis, currently, 42 percent of the students enrolled in the Los An- 
geles schools become dropouts. This is not just a local problem. Na- 
tionwide, the number of students leaving U.S. high schools prior to 
graduation is an alarming 26 percent, and 50 percent if the schools 
are located in an urban center. 

The school dropout crisis is a national problem with life-long ef- 
fects on our country. Failure to stem this swelling tide of dropouts 
will only perpetuate a permanent class of unemployed, unemploy- 
able, and ultimately desperate adults. The public will pay heavily 
for the high proportion of youths who drop out in increased taxes 
to support welfare programs for the unemployed. 

That reminds me of a TV commercial where the mechanic says, 
"Pay me now or pay me later." That is what we are looking at 
now. If we don't find the programs to stem this tremendous drop- 
out problem, it will build into our society a social problem of pro- 
portions I don't think many of us in this room can even imagine. 

Part of the problem here in Los Angeles comes from the very 
makeup of our population. Dr. Handler mentioned this. There are 
virtually 84 languages now spoken within this school district. The 
language barriers are monumental and are on every level. In fact, 
UTLA is now proposing State legislation known as the Preschool 
English Acquisition Program, which would enable children to learn 
English prior to their entrance into the school system. 

We feel this is essential for those students with limited English 
or non-English speaking problems. Studies have shown conclusively 
that preschool greatly enhances a student's chances for success 
throughout their school career. A Federal commitment is necessary 
to help make programs such as these happen. 

Teachers can tell in second and third grade the potential drop- 
outs. Usually most of the programs are related to high schools and 
in most instances that is too late. The kids are gone. There is no 
doubt that massive reforms within the public school system, as well 
as in the legislative arena, are necessary. Enforcement of laws de- 
signed to require mandatory attendance is crucial. We can't teach 
the children if they are not there in the schools. 

In LA we dor't have a Nonattendance Program. You won't be 
blamed for it, and the students know it. I am concerned that the 
students get this message, therefore the message is why do we 
attend school? We feel there should be a well-defined attendance 
policy put into effect that the students, teachers, and administra- 
tors all know and will enforce. 

What can be done to help those students who are in danger of 
dropping out? Reduce class size. No question about that. We hear 
studies where they say class size has little relevance on learning, 
but that is not the case. In fact, I can tell you unequivocally as a 
veteran of 22 years of classroom teaching in this city, class size is 
absolutely essential in developing a quality education program. 
And the smaller the class size, the better they are. 
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We need additional personnel at all levels to give individualized 
attention to those in danger of dropping out. Train teachers to 
identify students in crisis earlier, and to help them in their aca- 
demic and socib 1 adjustments. Additional educational options on 
the junior and senior high school levels include more meaningful 
and varied vocational programs to provide saleable skills in the 
work force. Funds that are allocated should be directed to specific 
programs to meet the needs of these children. 

The public school system, nationwide, takes everybody's child; 
the rich, the poor, the intelligent, the slow learner, the psychotic 
child, the child with slow development. There is no entry exam and 
no refusal. Each child is an individual with his or her own needs, 
talents, and deficiences. We, as educators, must meet those needs, 
and we have to have the personnel and nrograms to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility. We are losing more than l(k,000 students per year in 
California alone. 

We, as teachers, must have the opportunity to participate in the 
formulation, implementation and decisionmaking process to bring 
about a real solution. It has to be a combined effort and one that 
has long range planning and immediate goals. 

This effort has to be a combined effort, or I guarantee you it will 
never be solved. There is a bottom line. We need the funds and the 
legal clout to implement the proposed reforms and specialized pro- 
grams to keep our children in school through high school gradua- 
tion. To ensure success, there must be a substantial Federal fund- 
ing commitment in addition to State and local monies. 

There are national indicators that are frightening, however. The 
grand total for program terminations and reductions in Federal 
funding for education in California is $108.7 million. This is an $8.7 
percent reduction in our flow of Federal funds into California. Ad- 
ditionally, a proposed freeze in the level of Federal funding, would 
produce a $38 million loss in providing even current services. This 
would place present programs and personnel in serious jeopardy. It 
is most certainly not going to achieve excellence in education, or 
begin to address the dropout crisis. 

Legally, mandatory school attendance must be toughened and 
the commitment made to follow through. There must be alternate 
educational environments, more structured places for troubled stu- 
dents to learn and certificated personnel to teach them. Other rem- 
edies include: strengthening laws regarding attendance, truance, 
gang intervention and drug rehabilitation; addressing the status of 
the 601 status offender; that is, runaway children or incorrigibles; 
and, establishing data banks showing the whereabouts of all dis- 
trict students so that they don't get lost in our large, urban system. 

We all have the same goal in mind: reduce the dropout rate in 
our schools and give every student the opportunity to achieve the 
skills necessary for economic, social and personal survival. We can 
make it happen. We simply have to agree on the best methods and 
funding to use to achieve our goals. 

The United Teachers of LA is very very concerned about the 
droput rate, and we are willing and able to work with you in any 
way to stop this tide and bring quality education back not only to 
this city, but every major urban district in this country. Thank you 
very much. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 
The next witness is Mr. Benjamin Tom, member of the National 
School Boards Association. 
Mr. Tom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Chairman Hawkins. And a member of the San Francisco Unified 
School District. 

Mr. Tom. Mr. Hawkins, I thank you for this opportunity to ad- 
dress the committee on the impact on the public schools in San 
Francisco. All school districts, both large and small, are undergoing 
difficulties in meeting just the basic educationa 1 needs of our young 
people. The additional demands by our societv placed on us 
through government or legal mandates, often force school districts 
to the budgetary walls. 

Therefore, any reduction in federal funding will reduce our abili- 
ty to serve our children. When school districts are subject to even 
more demands on needs because of— urban school districts are sub- 
ject to even more demands because of the large and diverse school 
population. San Francisco, for instance, is unique in its needs for 
Federal aid. It is a district in which 85 percent of the students are 
minorities, none of which separately exceed 23 percent. 

The major ethnic groups are Spanish surnames, 17 percent; other 
whites. 16 percent; blacks 22 percent; Chinese, 21 percent; Japa- 
nese, 1 percent; Korean, 1 percent; American Indian, 0.15 percent; 
Filipinos, 9 percent, and other nonwhites totaling 11.5 percent. Of a 
school population of more than 63,000 students, 39 percent of their 
schools have been identifeid as economically disadvantaged accord- 
ing to Federal guidelines. 

The problem is compounded by the arrival annually of 5,000 new 
arrivals from overseas. The majority of these new arrivals come 
from Asia and Latin America. Almost 50 percent of the student 
population comes from homes in which the native language is 
other than English. Therefore, supplemental educational funds from 
the Federal Government are not a fringe benefit, but an essential 
part of the educational needs of our district if it is to serve our stu- 
dents well 

The paper I have submitted to you attempts to outline federally 
supported programs in the San Francisco School District and to 
show the negative impact of proposed reduced funding lpon such 
areas as bilingual education, vocational education, special educa- 
tion, and food services programs. I will highlight some of the points 
made. 

Federal money is pay for for teachers and aides and materials 
and equipment and providing services to students identified as 
needing and eligible for such help. Of my district's 63,000 students, 
29,000 have been identified as students coming from a home whose 
primary language is other than English. An additional 16,000 has 
been identified and assessed as limited English proficient, or LEP 
students. 

Ou*- school district must not only provide basic educational serv- 
ices to all students and meet demands of the so-called average and 
gifted students, but must meet the needs of the LEP student. Fed- 
eral funds have helped the district to mitigate these problems. A 
reduction in these grants which are corrected towards LEP stu- 
dents would reduce services to them and specifically eliminate such 
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services, a counseling services, career vocational services, and Eng- 
lish language development services. 

Funding for food service programs, especially to the School 
Lunch Program, has been reduced since 1980 and as a result more 
and more children have dropped out of the program as more of 
those who would hae been eligible for the free lunches have been 
directed towards the Reduced Price Lunch Program. 

Your families tend to have more than one child and the burden 
of 40 cents a child is heavy, forcing the parents often to withdraw 
from the program. As you know, a hungry child is less able to con- 
centrate on studying. Services under 91-142 for special education 
programs— a euphemism for the handicapped— has imposed a 
major financial burden on local districts. 

if my cuts in funding of already inadequate funding will further 
deprive these children of vital services and force local schools to 
divert genera] funds to these programs thus hurting all our stu- 
dents. Because of San Francisco's resources and willingness to pro- 
vide services to the unfortunate and handicapped, attract a lot of 
families from the rural areas and small towns. 

There has been a great interest in making sure that vocational 
education in the high school is addressing the needs of students not 
going to college. We have 20,911 eligible secondary students for vo- 
cational education programs. Present funding only allows us to 
service 6,832 students. 

New legislation, specifically the Carl D. Perkins Act, requires 
school districts to match the funds for vocation education and we 
cannot use teacher salaries or money from other areas as matching 
funds. 

Since the San Francisco School District and probably most other 
school districts encumber 90 percent of their monitor pereonnel 
and supplies, this matching fund requirement makes it impossible 
to fund these other programs. Actually, not only are more funds 
needed, but a matching fund stipulation should be waivered. If this 
is not done, school districts will need to reduce services further. 

This presentation has given you an idea of some of our needs and 
problems that would be caused by reduced funding. However, I 
would like to share some achievements from support of Federal 
funds. Funded pre-K programs have better prepared pupils for 
entry to the schools. Third graders' test scores in the early 1970*8 
as an embarrassment are not the best of urban areas in the State. 

The Teen Parenting Program was nationally recognized for its 
successes. Nowhere in the country is retention for schooling rate 
higher or repeat chances of pregnancy lower than in the San Fran- 
cisco School District. The State average is 20 percent. Our enrollees 
average 1.5 percent. Parent participation programs are also very 
successful. 

federal guidelines do not require district advisory committees, 
but past activities have been so successful that the school and com- 
munity has retained the advisory committee concept. The bilingual 
center and immigrant intake center are models for other school 
districts. We test all the immigrants. We evaluate the records and 
place them properly in the schools to help them make adjustments 
to the school culture shock, so-called. These centers are recognized 
statewide and even recognized nationwide. 
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No school district in the State has a better record of mainstream- 
ing special education students. We are a large port of entry for an 
urban area, and we need Federal moneys to meet the needs of a 
multicultural rising population. Moneys ?~e needed to recruit and 
train staff of various backgrounds to work as bilingual and special 
education teachers. In addition, training is necessary for non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students, which present special education needs. 

Another population that must be addressed is the increased 
number of students who have not had previous formal education, 
and are newly arrived immigrants. We need staff and facilities to 
implement these programs. There are also students that are over 
age for classes due to poor academic standing and continued reten- 
tions. And we must focus on their needs. 

Patient counseling has been an adjunct to all our efforts beyond 
curriculum concerns. Federal moneys can help to train personnel 
to become more sensitive and relative towards minorities. More 
flexibility and availabilit y of funds is needed to address these prob- 
lems. In conjunction with the above factors more direct funding to 
the local education agencies and school districts are needed. And 
we should have less restrictive Federal regulations. 

They should be fair, simplified, and they should be limited. Our 
staff in San Francisco is committed to appropriateness in education 
in addressing the comprehensive linkup of each student. In order 
to meet this commitment, continued state-of-the-art training and 
recruitment efforts must be undertaken. The Federal Government 
can meet the needs and ideals of the educational system by provid- 
ing the means to attain these goals. 

More specifically, the Federal Government can possibly impact 
our goals by providing an incentive money to try new curriculum 
teaching approaches via the means to hire more help and providing 
rewards and recognition for innovative staff. I have submitted my 
statement for the record. I have a letter from the East Side Union 
School District in San Jose district regarding their concern over 
the negative impact after elimination of funds for the transition 
program for refugee children. 

I hope you take their concerns into consideration. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Kildee [presiding]. Without objection, that will be placed in 
the record. 

[Prepared statement of Beryamin Tom follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Benjamin Tom, Member of San Francisco Board of 
Education, San Francisco Unified School District 

i. introduction 

The San Francisco Unified School District is unique in its needs for Federal aid. It 
is a District in which 85% of the students are minorities, none of which separately 
exceed 23%. The major ethnic groups are Spanish surnames 17%, Other Whites 
16%, Blacks 22%, Chinese 21%, Japanese 1%, Korean 1%, American Indian 0.5%, 
Filipinos 9%, and other non-whites totaling 11.5%. Of a school population of more 
than 63,000 students, 39% of their schools have been identified as economically dis- 
advantaged according to Federal guidelines. The problem is compounded by the ar- 
rival annually of 5000 new arrivals from overseas. The majority cf these new arriv- 
als come from Asia and Latin America. Almost 50% of the student popu^tion 
comes from homes in which the native language is other than English 
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It is quite possible to visit a San Francisco school and observe staff trying to com- 
municate with students who speak 22 languages and whose educational experiences 
range from zero to grade level ability in subject areas where the English language is 
not a factor 

This paper attempts to outline Federally supported programs in the District and 
to share the impact level if these funds were withdrawn or in any way curtailed, 
specifically in the areas of bilingual education, food services, vocational education 
and special education programs. 

Therefore, in a School District with an enrollment of 85% minorities, 46% of 
whom have a language handicap and with 44 schools at a poverty level that makes 
them eligible for Federal monies, supplemental education funds are not a fringe 
benefit but an essential part of the educational needs of the District if it is to suc- 
ceed in educating all i+s children to become contributing citizens of this country. 

II THE DISTRICT'S FEDERAL FUNDED PROGRAM AND IMPACT STATEMENT 



Program 



Description 



Funds 



1984 



1985 



ECtA, Chapter 1 



Chapter 1, Pre- 
Kindergarten 



Chapter 1, Neglected and 
Delinquent 



Title Vll-Biiingual 
Education Act— Basic 
Pre-Uterature Program 

Title Vll-Bilingual 
Multilingual Media 
Center 

Transition Program for 
Refugee Children 



American Indian 
Education 

Mission Education 



Teenage Pregnancy and 
Parenting Project 



Preschool Incentive 
Special Education 
Program Public Law 
94-142 

Special Education Basic 
Grant Public Law 94- 
142 



Federal Compensatory Education Program ad- 
ministered through, the State department of 
education to improve the basic skills of 
educationally disadvantaged youth from 
schools with high concentrations of poverty 

Federal Compensatory Program admin ered 
through the State department of education 
to provide assistance for prekindergarten 
children from economically deprrved envi- 
ronments 

Federal program administered through the 
State department of education to assist 
students housed in institutional schools for 
the neglected and delinquent 

Federal Program in Bilingual Education to 
develop basic readiness program for preti- 
terate students in grades 6-12 

Federal program to assist English language 
Development and the improvement of basic 
skills for EP students K-5 utilizing multi- 
lingual media centers 

Federal program administered by the State 
department of education to meet the spe- 
cial education needs of Indochinese refugee 
children 

(1983-84 entitlement) 
(1984-85 entitlement) 

Federal program to assist the district in 
planning to meet special needs of Ameri- 
can Indian children in grades K— 12 

Federal funds administered through the city 
and county to provide tutors and liaison 
workers for to* income children Fiscal 
year 1983-84 funds 

Federal funds from the US Department of 
Hearth and Human Services to develop a 
model service system for school age par- 
ents Program implemented through an 
agreement with the Family Service Agency 

Federal funds administered by the State de- 
partment of education to provide special 
services for hearing impaired preschool 
children 

Federal funds under Public law 94-14? 
administered through the California State 
Department of Education to continue sup- 
port services for handicapped children K- 
12 



$7,062 556 July 1, 1984 

('} 

114.383 July 1, 1984 

169,960 Sept 6, 1984 

518,071 Sept 5, 1984 



June 30, 1985 



June 30, 1985 

Sept 5, 1985 
Sept 4, 1985 



259.024 July 1, 1983 
244,040 July 1, 1984 
54.011 July 1, 1984 



106,943 Jan 1, 1985 



32,711 Jury 1, 1984 



36.384 July 1, 1984 



1,369,910 do 



Sept 30, 1985 
Sept 30, 1986 
June 30, 1985 



Dec 31, 1985 



June 30, 1985 



June 30, 1985 



Do 
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Program Descnptjon Funds 1984 1985 

Special Education Federal funds under Public Law 94-142 3? 085 do Do 

Inservice Public Law administered through the California State 

94-142 Department of Education to continue sup- 

port services for handicapped children K- 
12 



Vocational Education Act Federal funds administered through the State 
Subpart 3 Department of Education for vocational 

education programs in the following areas 

Disadvantaged 5,406 

Handicapped 3,286 

Guidance and Counseling 8,413 

Personnel Training 5,922 



Subtotal * 23,027 

Total 10,037,682 

1 Included m EOA. chapter 1 above 

* $14,577-1983-84 extension, Dec 31, 1975 5 

Impact of Reduction of Federal Funds 

The impact of budgetary reductions upon Federally funded projects in San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District would 'je proportionate to the degree and size of each 
reduction. 

Federal monies fund certificates and classified personnel to provide services to 
identified students at eligible sites as written in each school level program and/or 
each proposal 

Materials and equipment are purchased to assist staffs in implementing services 
to identified participants Depending upon the degree of reduction in funds services 
to San Francisco youngsters would be necessarily limited by reducing the staff posi- 
tions assigned to each project, or the number of participants served would be re- 
duced. Materials purchased to implement programs would be reduced. 

Federal funds are used to provide remedial and supplemental assistance to select- 
ed students who are not performing at the appropriate level or level of expectancy 
in the basic skills areas of Reading, Mathematics, and Oral and Written Language 
deduction in Federal funds would impair the District's ability to deliver needed 
services to eligible students and consequently would reduce the number of students 
receiving these services 

III BILINGUAL 

The San Francisco Unified School District is an urban district with a student pop- 
ulation of approximately 63,000. Of these, over 29,000 have been identified as stu- 
dents coming from a home where another language is spoken. Additionally, approxi- 
mately 18,000 students have been identified and assessed as Limited English Profi- 
cient students. These students come from very diverse cultural and linguistic back- 
grounds as well as having diverse social and educational experience from their own 
country 

The School District is responsible for providing educational programs for ail stu- 
dents which includes personnel, facilities, instructional supplies and materials and 
other basic resources needed for their education. 

To assist the schools in meeting the special needs of LEP students, supplemental 
assistance is available through Federal funds. The San Francisco Unified School 
District currently receives the following funds from the Federal Government: 

Title VII Multi-Media... $518,071 

Title VI Preht Project 169,960 

Transition Program for Refugees 259,0235 

Emergency Immigrant Assistance ... 1,264,688 

Migrant Program 52,7985 

Title VII Ca3e Studies 17,500 

Total . 2,282,040 
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The above funds have assisted the District inproviding support servces to immi- 
grant, newly arrived LEP students and have been successful in enhancing their edu- 
cational experience 

EDUCATIONAL IMPACT 

A reduction in any one of these grants will result in drastic elimination and re- 
duction of services to LEP student Specifically, it would eliminate the following 

1. Bilingual support services in classroom instruction 

2. Development of native language materials 

3 Staff development training for teachers and aides. 

4. Counseling services to LEP students 

5. Supplemental materials and supplies to bilingual classrooms 
6 Tutorial assistance to LE^ students 

7. Ennchment programs for LEP. 

8. Parent educational programs. 

9. Testing, assessment of LEP students. 
10 Referral services. 

11. Career /vocational support services 

12 English language development services. 

IV FOOD SERVICES 

An evaluation of the food services program two years ago by a team of research- 
ers from the University of North Carolina (Community Nutrition Institute 4/7/83) 
found that students participating in the program have higher intakes of calories 
(food energy) and every nutrient except iron and vitamin C than non-participants. 
The impact of the school lunch program is not limited to the school period, the 
study found, but extends throughout the whole 24 hours of the day. 

No one doubts that a hungry child is not able to study, yet there has been a con- 
tinued reduction of monies for the school meal program. 

^ The District estimates, based on past experience, an approximate future loss of 
$344,147, if cuts are implemented. 

In San Francisco the reduction of funds since 1980 has documented the national 
trend that smaJler percentages of the student population are eligible for free 
lunches and as more students are directed toward reduced price lunches, children 
tend to drop out of the program. Urban families tend to have more than one child 
and the luncheon burden of $.40 for each child is quite heavy, forcing the parents to 
withdraw from the program. 



1979-80 1984-85 



Lunch 

Enrollment 57,390 62,640 

APPWa* free 28,682 23,607 

Percent of enrollment 49 9 37 5 

Reduced price 5 54 2 5,045 

Percent of enrollment 95 9 

Breakfast Reduced price (percent) 14 6 5 



S^n Francisco does not wish to be part of the 1400 schools nationally who have 
dropped out of the program due to budget cuts 

V. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

San Francisco Unified School District has 20,911 eligible secondary students for 
vocational education Present funding only allows us to service 6,832 students. New 
legislation, specifically, the Carl D. Perkins Act requires school districts to match 
the Federal funds. The matching funds cannot be teachers' salaries or instructional 
supplies or materials. Since school districts budgets' encumber more than 90% of 
the monies for personnel and suppMes, this act presents another roadblock for im- 
plementing a much needed vocational educational program. Not only are more 
funds needed but the matching fund stipulation should be waivered. If this is not 
done, school districts will need to reduce services further (San Francisco as stated 
earlier is only able to serve less than a third of its eligible students) or eliminate 
them completely 
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VI SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Special Education has received approxiateiy $1,437,000 in the form of a Basic 
Grant and smaller grants for In-Services, Pre-School Incentive Programs and Work- 
ability grant 

Based on current research and investigations on a nationwide level, the majority 
of dropouts are Hispanic and Black youths They drop out for various reasons of 
which continued academic failure, lack of motivation, and pressing economic need 
arc cited as common reasons 

Curriculum content, teaching methods and teacher attitudes toward students' so- 
ciocultural and language styles/ proficiency are additional contributing factors to 
drop-out rates. When students experience repeated failure, disinterested teachers of 
undigestible curriculum, then a lack of interest and motivation towards education 
develops. Interest is then steered into extracurricular socialization, employment, or 
unconstructive (vandalism, truancy, drugs, etc) endeavors. A decrease in Federal 
funds to support school programs has been a prime detriment to low income stu- 
dents, who for the large part are Black and Hispanic. It is proposed that for San 
Francisco funds be made more available for research to identify specific needs at all 
age levels and develop a needs assessment and action plan which will address the 
needs of this population. It is important to address educational systems across all 
age levels because dropping-out is a process. Parent/ community involvement in 
school efforts *o attack this problem is accessary. 



This presentation has shared our programs, needs and desires for future achieve- 
ment. It closes by sharing successes achieved with the support of Federal funds. 

Funded pre- kindergarten programs have better prepared pupils for entry into ele- 
mentary schools. Third graders test scores were described by the State Superintend- 
ent in the early 1970s as an "emba -assment" are now the best for large urban areas 
in the State. 

Teen-Parenting Program is nationally recognized for its successes. Nowhere in the 
country is the retention for schooling rate higher or the repeat chances of pregnan- 
cy lower than in this District. The State average is 20%. TPP enrollees average 

1 5%. 

Parent participation programs have been verv successful. Federal guidelines do 
not now require District Advisory Committees, but past ederally supported activi- 
ties have been so successful that the school /community has retained the District 
Advisory Committee concept. 

Bilingual Newcomer Centers, Immigrant Intake Certer. (All immigrants are 
tested, records evaluated and proper placement into schools has made adjustments 
to "school culture shock" easier for students not proficient in English) These cen- 
ters are recognized statewide 

No school district in the state as achieved a better record for mainstreaming spe- 
cial education students 

San Francisco as in other large port of entry urban areas needs Federal monies »n 
order to meet t rt e needs of an ever-increasing multi-cultural population. Monies are 
needed to recruit and train staff of various cultural make-up to work as Bilingual 
and Special Educators. In addition, training is necessary for non-English speaking 
students which present "Special Education" needs. 

Another population which must be addressed is the increased numbers of students 
who have not had previous, formal education and are newly arrived, immigrant stu- 
dents. We need staff, materials and physical settings to implement these programs. 
There are also students that are over-aged for their classes, due to poor academic 
standing and continued retentions. We must focus on their self-concept and academ- 
ic needs Parent education and counseling as well as involvement must be an ad- 
junct to all our efforts Beyond school program and crrriculum concerns, Federal 
monies can increase to train personnel to become more sensitive end relevant to- 
wards minorities Stipends for minority youths to attend school would be an integral 
part of a special 'zed university training program. 

More flexibility and availability of funds is needed to address this problem. In 
conjunction with the above-named factors, direct funding *o the LEA, a limited 
amount but more objective Federal regulations may make the Federal Government 
more welcome in the school environment. 

Our Staff is committed to cultural and linguistic appropriateness in education and 
in addressing the comprehensive make-up of each ~t M dent. In order to meet this 
commitment, continued state-of-the-art training and recruitment efforts must be un- 
dertaken The Federal Government can meet the needs and ideals of the education - 
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al system by providing the means to attain these commitments. More specifically, 
the Federal Government can impact our goals by providing incentive money to try 
new curriculum/teaching approaches, motivate program improvement via the 
means to hire more help and by providing rewards and recognition for «m innova- 
tive staff 

Mr. Kilde: Mr. Raoul Teilhet, president, California Federation 
of Teachei's. I happen to carry a 29-year-old card in the Michigan 
Federation of Teachers. 

Mr. Teilhet. In good standing, T hope. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear this morning. In that sevsial of our national 
officers, Gregory Humphrey of our national legislative . ^ff met 
with you in New Orleans, I will try to avoid being redundant and 
expedite cur testimony. 

The members of t'ie California Federation of Teachers are deeply 
concerned about the negative potential impact that the 1986 
Reagan budget would have on our public schools. The proposed re- 
duction of $2.1 billion in Federal aid to higher education and over 
$300 million for elementary and secondary education to name two 
of the more dramatic proposed ruts, would have a devastating 
impact on California's public schools. These proposed budget cuts 
are of grave concern but when they are taken in tandem with 
President Reagan's proposed income tax reforms, we move from 
concern to a state of alarm. The proposed reduction in Federal rev- 
enue sharing will set in motion a predictable political ripple at the 
State level that will lead to a minimum 7-percent cut in State ard 
local spending for public schools. 

While I recognize that this committee does not have tax jurisdic- 
tion, it should be made aware of the problems that we will face in 
the public schools if these Federal proposals are enacted. Our re- 
search department projects that the President's tax reform propos- 
al would cost the taxpayers at the State and local level o^n £15 
billion in increased cost that will be detrimental to education. This 
is almost $1 billion more than the President has requested in his 
fiscal yea* 1986 education budget. 

Over the past 2 years, the education community in California, 
teachers, parents, administrators, school board members, tht, super- 
intendent of instruction, the California Legislature, and our Gover- 
nor have collectively set in m, ^p the most significant School 
Reform Program in the history ot t u r State, and at the same time, 
we have received from the tax-paying citizens the largest increases 
in new dollars that we have ever received. 

However, if the fiscal year 1986 Reagan budget and proposed tax 
reforms are enacted, the California school reform movement and 
all of its positive potential for the young people who are attending 
our schools will flounder on the rocks of inadequate funding and 
local taxpayer bicklash, which is something that we have had 
some experie^^ with in California. 

I would like to cite one local illustration of how inadequate Fed- 
eral funds translates into an erosion of a valuable program. Our 
union represents the employees and teachers of eight of the Head 
Start agencies in Los Angeles County. The Head Start Program is 
one of the most sucessful Antipoverty Programs that emerged from 
President Johnson's war on poverty. All available studies clearly 
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demonstrate that children who are fortunate enough to attend 
Head Start schools do in fact receive a headstart on other students 
when thev enter public school and that they are therefore given a 
chance of escaping the terrible quicksand of living in poverty in 
America. 

The Head Start program received an insulting 1.75 percent in- 
crease in funding for 1984-85 and less than that for 1983-84. And 
there is now proposed a zero increase freeze for 1986. What this 
means is that the Head Start Program cannot find qualified teach- 
ers because their pay is too low, and as a result, teachers are work- 
ing double sessions and future expansion programs are in dire jeop- 
ardy. 

The salary range for Head Start teachers after 10 years of serv- 
ice is approximately $10,000 per year. A 1.75 percent raise for the 
average Head Start teacher translates into a whopping $170,000 
per year. We do not believe that more poverty is the answer to the 
elimination of poverty. 

We believe that lower teacher salaries larger class sizes, longer 
working days, inadequate learning materials and nonexistent stu- 
dent auxiliary services constitutes a prescription for disaster for 
the public schools of this Nation. There is no such thing as a safety 
net for children who are denied a quality education. 

We strongly support federally supported programs that address 
special student needs su h as a migrant family's children, handi- 
capped children, or immigrant children with language problems. 
Although we have concerns about how all of these programs are 
working at the local level, we are convinced that all of the pro- 
grams would benefit from an increase in funding. 

One of the existing laws that we believe should have high priori- 
ty for funding is the Talented Teacher Act, now known as the Carl 
D. Perkins Scholarship Program. This program is designed to at- 
tract the upper 10 percenc of high school graduates into teaching 
through the offers of federally funded scholarship. We support the 
concepts of House resolution, H.R. 747, the Hawkins Effective 
School Improvement Act. We also support Congressman Pat Wil- 
liams' secondav school aid proposal as an important step toward 
addressing the A sparity between elementary and secondary fund- 
ing in existing Federal programs. 

I would like to conclude my remarks by underlining the obvious. 
Albeit we tend to focus on specific statutes that presume to correct 
deficiencies in our public schools, it cannot be stated often enough 
that the most serious enemy of public education is poverty. If we 
would eliminate, or at a minimum, dramatically reduce unemploy- 
ment in our towns and cities, there would be a stunning reversal in 
the rate of student dropouts and the decline of student scholastic 
achievement. Many teachers would be stunned to find out how 
quickly they have learned to teach reading when the family income 
of their students is increased. 

The most effective reform available to this country is full em- 
ployment for every family. If we intend to pass on to the next gen- 
eration a credible belief in America's ideals of social justice and de- 
mocracy, we must close the gap between the rhetoric of our Presi- 
dent who claims that there is opportunity for all and the daily re- 
ality of poor and disadvantaged children in our society who see 
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themselves trapped in a room without windows, no exits and \ery 
little light. 

Unless we address the broader problems of our society with eco- 
nomic solutions framed by a sense of social justice, there is serious 
question as to whether or not any of the proposed programs will 
have a lasting impact on our public schools. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins [presiding]. Thank you very much, Mr. Teil- 
het. 

The next witness is Marilyn R. Bittle, President, California 
Teachers Association. 

Ms. Bittle. Thank you very much. Good morning— good after- 
noon now. I have prepared a statement that I believe you have and 
I would like to summarize it at this time. 

I am Marilyn Russel Bittle, president of the California Teachers 
Association. CTA is the largest State affiliate of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Together with its nearly 1,000 local chapters, 
CTA represents more than 200,000 educators in California public 
schools, community colleges and the 19 campus State University 
System. 

The CTC members on all three levels of education, are gravely 
concerned by potential impacts of President Reagan's proposed 
budget cuts. CTA members are especially alarmed by recommended 
cuts in student aid. The President's budget would render moxe and 
more of our high school graduates ineligible for Federal assistance. 
Worse yet, by requiring students to pay the first $800 of their tui- 
tion costs before qualifying for any grant or loan, the administra- 
tion would make it simply impossible for youngsters from our poor- 
est families to get a college education. 

Details of these cuts have been presented for you in writing by 
Dr. William Christ, president of the California Faculty Association, 
which represents 19,000 State univeristy faculty. CTA's public 
school members are worried and offened by the nearly 25 percent 
cut proposed for bilingual education. 

California has by far the largest number of students whose home 
language is not English. Indeed, as many as 1 out of every 8 or 9 
students in our public schools, or a total of 500,000 or more, come 
from families that speak Spanish, Vietnamese, Chinese, or some 
other language. 

We welcome those youngsters. We want them to learn and grow 
in our public schools. The point is, however, that immigration is 
governed by Federal law— not California law. The Federal Govern- 
ment therefore bears a unique responsibility to help ensure that 
non-English speaking students get a quality public education. 

Bilingual education is, in fact, one of the most successful of the 
Federal Government's educational programs. Indeed, much of the 
impetus for bilingual education came from Washington. We think 
it unconscionable that Federal budget planners now want to pull 
back on that commitment to our many new Americans. 

Student aid and bilingual education are two specific concerns. 
They are not our only disagreements with the President's budget. 
We would, Mr. Chairman, endorse your own words that, "education 
is so import \nt to our future that we don't believe the education 
budget should be cut at all." 
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We believe, indeed, that the Federal education budget should be 
increased dramatically. Two years ago the American people were 
shocked by the release of a study by a Presidential commission. 
That report was titled "A Nation at Risk." That Presidential study 
may well have been, as its critics charged, unduly pessimistic and 
excessively alarmist. 

Still, everyone does agree that our schools are not doing all that 
we want and need them to do. They are not educating our children 
as well as our children must be educated if this great Nation is 
going to maintain its pre-eminence in the new age of information 
that is upon us. 

To teachers, to CTA and to NEA, that message came as no sur- 
prise. For several years we had been warning that the quality of 
education was eroding, that our classrooms were overcrowded; that 
salaries were too low to attract the most talented of our college 
graduates into teaching; that deficiencies existed in everything 
from the physical plant to the supplips, materials, and equipment 
available to us. 

What did surprise us was the administration's response to the 
revelation that the quality of education had made America "A 
Nation at Risk." The problem is nationwide, the President agreed. 
Therefore the national government has no responsibility for doing 
anything about it. "Surprised," I said. Astounded would be more 
like it. 

If a similarly high-powered commission had reported that the 
Pentagon's shortcomings had undermined our defense, would the 
administration have said, "OK, Idaho, get to work on a better sub- 
marine." Or, "California, it is your turn to come up with a new and 
better bomb." Of course not. 

If our nation is at risk because the schools are not up to par, it is 
imperative for the Federal Government to do something. What 
needs doing is enactment this year of the American Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the ADEA. For reasons this committee will understand, 
we favor, as does NEA, the Senate version, S. 177 in the 99th Con- 
gress. 

The committee knows as well the specifics of ADEA, how the bill 
proposes to spend $2 billion in the first of 3 years, then 4 billion in 
each of the next 2 so as to improve the quality of its instructions in 
precisely the areas most critical to our nation's political, economic 
and social health; to improve the quality of instruction in math, 
science, foreign language, technology and communications skills. 

I do not need to remind you how critically our schools need more 

2ualified math and science teachers. Let me now give you a recent 
California statistic. In the spring of 1983, our public schools faced 
the need to hire 3,000 new math teachers for the fall term. In that 
same year, all 28 campuses of the University of California and the 
California State Universi ,y System, all 28 put together were train- 
ing just 97 math students who were preparing to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

Now the White House can say that is California's problem, but it 
isn't. Everyone of the 50 States faces a comparable problem, and 
that makes it a national concern. That is exactly why the Ameri- 
can Defense Education Ac. is so necessary. It is vital to the future 
of our people and our republic. 
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We recognize, of course, that enactment of the ADEA will not 
solve all the problems of education here in California or anywhere 
else. The States bear the ultimate resonsibility for public education 
and our schools are locally controlled. CTA supports those tradi- 
tions. Bnt the Federal Government has an interest and a legitimate 
role to play. We look to you, the members of this committee, for 
leadership. 

I thank vou for this opportunity to present to you some of the 
concerns of CTA members. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Bittle. 

Ms. Craig, President, California Association for Bilingual Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Craig. Thank you very much. I want to thank the committee 
for an opportunity to address it this morning. I must tell you, how- 
ever, that I sat on a plane in the fog this morning for about 2Vfe 
hours, and I began to worry that perhaps God was not on my side 
after all. 

The California Association for Bilingual Education believes that 
the Federal role in education must continue. We believe it impera- 
tive that Federal assistance be provided to assure that limited lan- 
guage minority children be provided equal educational opportunity. 

Thirty-one years ago, in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
the Supreme Court stated: 

In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to suc- 
ceed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, 
where the State has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made avail- 
able to all on equal terms. 

In 1985, the challenge remains painfully the same, a child cannot 
expect to succeed in Jife if he or she is denied an education. As a 
nation we have vet to achieve the goal of providing an educational 
opportunity to all on equal terms. 

There are 525,000 identified LEP children in California. The 
number grows significantly every year. LEP children include both 
immigrant and citizen students. We must reaffirm our commitment 
to meet the needs of both groups. As a professional organization, 
we have reviewed international research and remain convinced 
that the most effective means by which to teach a second language 
to children is to utilize their primary language. 

The California legislation on bilingual education (AB 507) re- 
quires that a certified or credentialled bilingual teacher be provid- 
ed in every instance where a school has 10 or more children, who 
speak the same language, at a single grade level; that is, 10 chil- 
dren who speak Spanish at the 3rd grade will require a bilingual 
teacher. If there are 9 children, the staff requirement is not trig- 
gered. 

Children are tested to determine their ability to function aca- 
demically in English. The Supreme Court mandate from Law v. 
Nichols was that children should be instructed in a language they 
understood to enable them to compete with their English-speaking 
peers. The court ruled that the inability to understand English 
denied those children a meaningful opportunity to participate in 
the educational program. The initial assessment, therefore, is to de- 
termine the threshold question of whether the child is able to func- 
tion in English. 
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To exit, or reclassify, a child the law establishes a series of crite- 
ria which must be considered to determine whether a child has 
achieved an ability in English to enable that child to compete with 
English-speaking peers. The teacher must consider a writing 
sample, a reading sample, a math sample, a test score, teacher as- 
sessment, parent input. 

The State leadership is provided through the State Department 
of Education. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
strongly advocated new reform for California's public schools. The 
State Board of Education has endorsed his proposals. The State su- 
perintendent argues that California students must increase their 
test scores. He has supported mandatory high school graduation re- 
quirements which include two years of] foreign language. 

When the high school graduation requirements were adopted 
CABE was encouraged that the 2 years of foreign language require- 
ment reflected a recognition of the importance of developing multi- 
ple language resources in the United States. We had hopes that in- 
structional programs could at last be designed which would utilize 
both the primary and secondary language of the child to prepare 
that child to meet a 2-year foreign language high school graduation 
requirement. 

We envisioned a program whereby a child in the first grade 
would receive subject matter in their primary language and an 
hour of ESL. The second grade would move the child to an hour of 
ESL, with art and music in English and the remaining subject 
matter in their primary language. The third and fourth grades 
could increase the English instruction to three or four subjects 
with an hour for the subject in which they are having the most dif- 
ficulty. 

Moving, then, in five or six to receive all subject matter in Eng- 
lish with one hour for development of their own language, that 
child would be prepared by junior high to have all their subjects in 
English and take a Spanish I. 

When they get to high school, they would be prepared to meet 
the high school graduation requirements of 2 years in order to get 
a diploma by taking Spanish III or IV. That child, when graduating 
from high school, would be prepared to move to college and meet 
the requirement for a 2 year institution. They would move to the 
work market where today there are many agencies that are seek- 
ing people that are bilingual. 

We have banks and government offices and medical clinics and 
sales jobs and public utilities and fire stations and police stations, 
everyone today is seeking and paying more for the ability to speak 
in two languages. 

That was our hope, however the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion disagreed. He argues that bilmgual children should not be per- 
mitted to maintain their primary language. He argues they must 
be English-speaking only. He proposes that English immersion pro- 
grams should replace bilingual programs. Therefore, while the 
State superintendent called for 2 years of foreign language in order 
to get a high school diploma, he insisted that language minority 
children must be English-speaking only. 

In addition, a regulatory change was initiated by the State Su- 
perintendent of Instruction which weakened the professional stand- 
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ard used to reclassify or exit LEP children from bilingual pro- 
grams. I have already listed the various criteria which must be re- 
viewed in order to reclassify a child. State legislation required the 
Department of Education and the Board of Education to review the 
bilingual program. The statute did not mandate change. It merely 
required a review. The State Superintendent of Instruction, howev- 
er, submitted his proposed changes to the State Board of Education 
and they adopted those changes in November 1984. 

It is important to note that the Superintendent's proposed 
changes were opposed by the school districts of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, San Diego and the Los Angeles County Schools. These 
districts serve a combined 60 percent of all LEP children in Califor- 
nia. The changes were also opposed by the California Teachers As- 
sociation. Needless to say, we opposed the changes also. 

Nevertheless, the regulatory changes were adopted. The changes 
allow a district expanded flexibility to exit a child without having 
to consider the math, reading or writing sample. It is to be consid- 
ered irrelevant if the child scores below 36 percent on a standard- 
ized test in English. The superintendent argued that professional 
judgment should supersede a failing test score. Therefore, while he 
believes it is important for California students to increase their 
test scores, it is insignificant if an LEP child fails a test. 

I pointed out to the State Board that if a child flunked all his 
algebra tests, you would not permit professional judgment to pass 
that child to geometry. However, the Board and the superintendent 
took the position that an LEP child could be exited from a bilin- 
gual program even if he or she failed to perform adequately on an 
English language test. 

Why were these instructional protections changed by the State 
leadership? By identifying an LEP child, he contributes to the 
count of 10 or more, and hence, he triggers the staffing require- 
ment. That is, the identified bilingual chad requires that funds be 
spent to buy the bilingual teacher. If the pool of identified LEP 
children can be reduced, that is, exited, those dollars will not be 
triggered for the bilingual program, and the funds can be redirect- 
ed to the reform program for the college-bound pupils. 

The funds released when LEP children are exited— remember, 
you don't have to exit all 10. It can be one or two and bring it down 
to eight or nine. The funds released when LEP children are exited 
can be used to buy the third math teacher or the second science 
teacher, or a computer center, etc. The leadership in the State De- 
partment of Education, therefore, is seeking to use funds formerly 
identified for disenfranchised children for the new reform elite pro- 
grams. 

A final example of the gross neglect of language minority chil- 
dren by the State Department of Education is the issue of text- 
books. Textbooks are important for a classroom. In California, we 
adopt curriculum frameworks; that is, a math framework, science 
framework, a reading framework, et cetera. The framework is criti- 
cal because publishers must design their textbooks to fit those 
frameworks. The bilingual framework was to be revised in 1980; it 
has not occurred. 

The previous framework had been written in 1974. It does not re- 
flect current knowledge of the research and gives no direction to 
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publishers who then are not able to develop bilingual textbooks. 
The State Department of Education and the State Board of Educa- 
tion have defended their refusal to develop a bilingual framework 
by saying they intended to incorporate the needs of LEP students 
into all the frameworks. 

The first framework they produced, the math framework, had no 
mention of the needs of LEP children. When we brought this to 
their attention, they conferred with the superintendent's staff. 
They asked our organization to submit a paragraph that they could 
include. We declined. Today, we have no bilingual framework, the 
publishers have no direction and the Department of Education has 
announced 3 weeks ago that they are not planning to produce a bi- 
lingual framework. 

The leadership of the State Department of Education will not 
adequately serve the needs of language minority children. Federal 
assistance is needed desperately. Your leadership is essential. 

We ask that you consider Federal legislation to support the de- 
velopment of new teacher training programs for bilingual teachers. 
This should include f Iie development of programs to recertify 
teachers. Institution? of Higher Education must assume leadership 
roles in this effort. This plan should include loans for potential bi- 
lingual teachers. Just as we commit money to the development of 
space, we need to commit monev to the development of minds. The 
best defense of our Nation will lie in the full development of its 
intellect— to support continued research on effective language in- 
struction (not merely bilingual instruction.) 

We have a language crisis in this Nation. We ask you to provide 
matching funds for corporate gifts to support partnerships between 
business and schools which would be designed to match the lan- 
guage needs of the corporation and the school. 

Finally, we could adopt a simple solution— pay the bilingual 
teacher an $82,000 a year salary. I guarantee you that within 2 
years, we would have all the oilingual teachers we need. 

Our public schools have changed. They were never as good as 
they are remembered, but neither were they as bad. The challenge 
for lawmakers and for our entire society is to not abandon the 
public school system simply because it now serves 80 percent of all 
school age children instead of 52 percent. 

We cannot turn our backs on these schools because they serve 
minorities as well as whites. The challenge is not only to achieve 
reform in education but to achieve justice in our society. We des- 
perately need your help. 

Let me thank Congressman Kildee for your help in assisting on 
Federal legislation. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Since you named Mr. Kildee, we will begin 
questioning with him. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. I should take my retirement. I will say I learned— I 
certainly enjoyed working with bilingual teachers and reauthoriz- 
ing the bill last year. Even though the purpose of bilingual educa- 
tion, and we state it in the bill, is to help the student gain profi- 
ciency in English and use the native tongue for that purpose, it is 
strange we try to beat out that native language from them. 

You know, to be really bilingual should be a asset to the individ- 
ual and to our Nation. We are the most monolingual nation in the 
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world, probably not in this area, but it is quite different than 
Michigan here. 

It should be an asset to the individual and, to our society. So 
while we make it very clear in the new Federal bill that the pur- 
pose of bilingual is to help the student gain that proficiency, I 
think there is much to be said to make sure we don't try to discour- 
age them from being really bilingual. But I appreciate your testi- 
mony. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Goodling? 



Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have two quick ques- 
tions. Mr. Tom, I am not sure what you referred to when you 
talked about the matching funds in vocational education, unless 
you were referring to handicapped and disadvantaged. 

Mr. Tom. No, I was informed by our vocational education admin- 
istrator that under the — I get in the proposal, recent requirement, 
we would be required to obtain funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment, in order to get— the school districts have to match those 
funds. 

Mr. Gooduno. That isn't correct. I would be happy to talk to the 
person who gave you that information. I know there is a problem 
in relationship to handicapped and disadvantaged. 

Mr. Tom. This was a requirement, I thought. 

Mr. Goodling, But the only reason that is there is because the 
lobby for those two groupc won't let us make it more flexible. So I 
would be happy to talk to the person or have our staff members 
talk to the person who may have a misconception of what the bill 
finally did. 

Mr. Tom. Fine. I will give them your name. 

Mr. Goodling. My other question, then, would be for Ms. Craig, 
and the question would be what do you think of Mr. Johnson's Pre- 
school English Acquisition Program? Were you here to hear his tes- 
timony? 

Ms. Craig. Yes, I heard the brief description, and I think that we 
have had — I believe the kind of preparation we give children in 
preschool is very critical. That is one of the problems we have. 

If you ha~*e a language instructional program where the child is 
preschooled, then we nave to understand the level of reliance of 
that child on their primary language. Canada has had more experi- 
ence than we on immersion— tnat is in a second language, not the 
primary language, and they have advised us against using them for 
minority language programs. 

The kind of program where it is found to be the most effective 
instructional^ is when it is additive, building on and developing 
the two language skills. If the purpose of the preschool program is 
exclusively For the purpose of removing the primary language, then 
I would have some reservations with that, especially in light of the 
fact that 8 years later you are going to tell that child if she or he 
wants to get out of high school, he has to take Spanish. 

It really depends on the instructional design. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. I wondered if any of you would like to address the 
fact that the ratio of pupils to teachers is much too great. You 
want smaller class sizes; at the same time the teacher salaries are 
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too high. Some proposals are being made in New York that there 
be a special appropriation by the State to raise teachers' salaries 
and people object to that interference. The likelihood that class 
sizes will be reduced instead of raising salaries, if you leave it to 
the local authorities, is nil. 

How do you get out of that dilemma of the need for the funds for 
both? 

Mr. Teilhet. Congressman, you don't. They have been asking us 
that question for a long time; do you want smaller size or more sal- 
aries? And the answer has been emphatic all the time; both. 

Mr. Owens. Would you want the Federal or State government to 
set minimums and override local school boards? 

Mr. Teilhet. That is one option. I don't think it is th* best one. 
If we don't raise the salaries, we don't have the qualified teachers 
regardless of the ratio. It io like asking someone would you rather 
have a qualified doctor or a well-staffed private room? 

I think the answer is both. 

Ms. Bittle. You have asked the teachers in this country to subsi- 
dize public education by asking them to take an alternative. 

Mr. Johnson. Every time you raise class size and you do, the 
teachers are at that point subsidizing public education and our po- 
sition in Los Angeles is that the Los Angeles teachers have been 
subsidizing public education with low salaries, horrible working 
conditions, large classes, inadequate materials and supplies — you 
name it. 

And we have been subsidizing the public education system in 
this city for far too long. We don't want the either/or option. As 
Mr. Teilhet and Ms. Bittle said, we want both. If this country 
wants a system that will educate the children of this society to live 
in the future, they will have to pay for it. 

This is a capitalistic society. The teaching professional is the only 
professional where the supply is— or the demand is not oeing met 
and that is because there is not enough money. There is no short- 
age of administrators in Los Angeles. Why? Because the salaries 
and working conditions are wonderful. But there is a shortage of 
teachers. Why? Because the salaries and working conditions are de- 
plorable. 

So we won't get into that box, either/ or. We want both, and we 
want them now. And if this society wants good schools they are 
going to have to pay for them just like if they want a good defense 
system, they are going to have to pay for that, too. 

There are no halfway answers. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Ms. Bittle. Another point, too, is that it is sad that the upward 
mobility for teachers is to leave the classroom and be an adminis- 
trator because that is where they see the pay. If we are really con- 
cerned about excellence, we want to keep the very best in the class- 
room, and we have to pay them, and we must say that aa a priori- 
ty, as prioritizing in this country and certainly in this State, that 
we are willing to do our very best to keep those people, those excel- 
lent teachers in the classroom so they won't leave to gain more 
money elsewhere. 

That means lowering class size and raising pay. 
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Ms. Craig. May I add a comment? One of the concerns we have 
talked about in terms of LEP children, and the procedure the De- 
partment seeks to make it easy to exit a child for fiscal reasons, 
the impact of that will be that a teacher who has not had any addi- 
tonal training and has no support, no aides, will get that two or 
three exited LEP child who is not able to function in an English 
class only so that that teacher with 31 students already will end up 
getting three additional reclassified LEP children who will require 
10 or 15 percent of his or her time. 

It is a formula set for failure and it just concerns us tremendous- 
ly. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. One question, and I was going to raise it, but it was 
raised by my colleague, Mr. Owens. And the response from all the 
panelists mostly has indicated that we seem to be thinking in the 
right direction. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Dymally? 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to observe to Ms. Craig that I think God is on the 
teacher's side, but the budget is not. 

The budget is also not on California's side. Look at the programs 
that impact so heavily on California, and especially on urban areas 
like San Francisco, and LA: Refugee education is cut. Bilingual 
education is cut. Compensatory education is cut, and on and on. 
You are somewhat fortunate you have a slight surplus in your 
budget to help pick up the slack, but I don't know what will 
happen next year in California when that surplus has been eaten 
up and when revenue sharing has been taken back. 

So there may be some problems ne ear if these cuts stand in 
the Federal budget. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Ms. Craig, my understanding is that certain instances teachers in 
bilingual programs are given waivers. Can you describe what hap- 
pens in those cases and how the effectiveness is maintained in that 
process? 

Ms. Craig. The State legislation came into effect in 1976 and we 
had the task of getting proposal Point 1 to Point 10 as effectively 
and quickly as we could. We clearly were not going to have, and 
still don't have, all the bilingual certified or credentialed teachers 
we needed. So we set up in the bill a process by which teachers 
could go on waiver. And what that meant was they were making a 
commitment within 3 to 6 years to achieve the level of certifica- 
tion; that there were three areas that they must pass, and one is 
methodology. The other is culture, and the third is language. 

As you might imagine, language was the most difficult to pass. I 
think one of the things that gradually made teachers a little more 
supportive is that while they felt initially the child ought to learn 
English in a year, they turned and said quicMy I will need four or 
five to learn a language, because it is a difficult task to do. 

The teachers on waiver then— some of them, if they had access to 
a good program, would move through very quickly. Some of them, 
if they did not have access to a program, took longer. If they found 
the langauge very difficult to do, they were reluctant to finish that. 
We had a number of teachers initially who did not want to do it at 
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all So in the early period of time there was resentment at the 
child rather than understanding that the nature of teaching is that 
knowledge changes very rapidly and that we must continue to 
retain and to get that piece of knowledge. 

So some of the waivered programs were not as effective and some 
of them initially had teachers who resented having to do it. I 
regret that resentment and yet when the class has gone from three 
LEP children to 18, clearly there is a professional need for develop- 
ment and retraining. 

I might add on the bright side that many of the county offices of 
education in California do a good deal of training here. In 1976, 
many of the teachers would come in and say, I don't want to do 
this, when will you abolish the law? But I have to tell you that 
since 1980, 95 to 99 percent of the teachers who come into the pro- 
gram on the waiver programs, continue to come in to say when are 
you going to abolish the law. They say, "We want to know how to 
do it right. And we want the training." 

So that a waiver teacher is one on their way to becoming certi- 
fied bilingual. 

Mr. Dymally. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Dymally. 

Mr. Dymally. I want to thank you for raising that question be- 
cause if you recall I was visited by teachers and administrators 
from the district, and I brought this question to you. You thought 
we ought to explore it with the staff, and we did that. 

This was the crux of the issue, whether the student should have 
1 year to learn it and the teacher four. The meeting broke up on 
that dilemma. 

Thank you very much for raising that issue, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Again, the Chair would like to thank all the witnesses for their 
excellent presentations. 

I think the enthusiasm both of the members, as well as the audi- 
ence, indicates that you have struck a very acceptable level and we 
appreciate your contribution. Thank you very much. 

The next panel which was supposed to have started at 12 is now 
ready to begin. It will consist of Ted Alexander, president, Council of 
Black Administrators, Los Angeles Unified School District: John 
Mack, cochair, Black Leadership Coalition on Education, and presi- 
dent, Los Angeles Urban League; Grace Foster, vice president for 
education, California Congress of Parents, Teachers and Students; 
Ruby Aguilar, executive director, Parents Involved in Community 
Action, Los Angeles; Dr. Alfred Moore, Principal, 95th Street Prepar- 
atory School, Los Angeles; and Georgeann Tomsen, California State 
Education Director, League of Women Voters. 

We welcome those witnesses who have been named. We seem to 
have selected the right number— or have we? We need one more 
chair. Would you sit at the end of the dias here? 

We will begin with Mr. Alexander. 
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STATEMENT OF TED ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT, COUNCIL OF 
BLACK ADMINISTRATORS, LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT; JOHN MACK, COCHAIR, BLACK LEADERSHIP COALI- 
TION ON EDUCATION, PRESIDENT, LOS ANGELES URBAN 
LEAGUE; GRACE FOSTER, VICE PRESIDENT FOR EDUCATION, 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND STU- 
DENTS; RUBY AGUILAR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PARENTS IN- 
VOLVED IN COMMUNITY ACTION, LOS ANGELES; ALFRED 
MOORE, PRINCIPAL, 95TH STREET PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LOS 
ANGELES; AND GEORGEANN TOMSEN, CALIFORNIA STATE EDU- 
CATION DIRECTOR, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. We are delighted to welcome you. 
Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

First of all, I would like to thank you, Mr. Hawkins, for your 
keen interest in education, and as long as I have been a citizen of 
Los Angeles— I was born here — I can only remember one person in 
your district, and that is you, and we really appreciate all the sup- 
port you have given us, even to the point of attending our meetings 
of the Council of Black Administrators, personally attending, along 
with your representatives. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Alexander. Most, in fact, ail the speakers this morning 
have addressed the concern of the cuts in the budget. Of course, I 
would support the fact that we cannot in any way support any cuts 
in the budget. 

However, I would like to take another approach, realizing that, 
and that is the concern for how the money is spent on programs 
which are in place. 

As you stated, I am Theodore Thomas Alexander, Jr., presently 
in charge of the Student Integration Options Office of the Los An- 
geles Unified School District and president of the Council of Black 
Administrators. 

I would like to address several points this morning which I feel 
are pertinent to the improvement of the quality of education for all 
children, locally and nationally. 

In my present position, I have had the opportunity to study 
many districts that have gone through a desegregation process, and 
overall it is apparent that in most instances, minority students who 
were involved in the process are in no better condition academical* 
ly today than they were before the original desegregation case filed 
in each city studied. 

In fact, conditions are worse in most instances. With this in 
mind, while we cannot neglect our responsibility to desegregate 
schools, we must also begin a more intensive program to improve 
the quality of education for the majority of children who were not 
desegregated. 

Dr. Ronald Edmonds and others have developed an approach 
called "the more effective schools concept/' The concept is not a 
new one and can be modified to fit many situations. There are sev- 
eral critical elements to the concept. 

Instructional Leader: 
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One of the most critical elements of the successful program is the 
instructional leader of the school, more commonly called the princi- 
pal or administrator. For too many years, we have tried to clone 
individuals to fit the mold of previous administrators who, in many 
instances, were not successful at their tasks. We need to examine 
the process for selecting individuals who will guide the schools so 
desperately in need of leadership. 

On upgrading teacher quality: We need to look at the process for 
selecting teachers for schools with critical instructional needs. We 
need to begin training these teachers so that we have individuals 
who wish to be at the location and are sensitive to the needs of 
young people and the community. 

In counseling, our approach to counseling needs to be modified. 
Parents need to be made aware of opportunities that are available 
for young people and also those programs or courses that are neces- 
sary for them to take in order to be successful in a particular field. 

As far as teacher/ pupil ratio, we need to take a closer look at the 
teacher/pupil ratio to determine ways of truly improving the qual- 
ity of instruction, not just by lowering the teacher/pupil ratio, but 
looking at the instructional methods used to improve the quality of 
instruction. 

Parent involvement, a very sensitive area: 

For years under Federal programs, we have tried to improve 
parent involvement by establishing advisory councils or programs 
such as the educational aide program in the cchools to bring more 
parents into the school. 

In some instances, these programs have worked, but for the most 
part, from my experience, I do not feel that they have truly met 
the needs of our students. 

I have stated several problems and now I would like to make 
some recommendations to give direction to the committee regard- 
ing future legislation. I must add, we are not in support of Federal 
cuts, but what we are saying is that « e need the money, in fact, 
even more so, but with the money comes responsibility and ac- 
countability on our part, and we would like to make some sugges- 
tions regarding use of that money or changes that should be made. 

The instructional leader: Over the years I have worked as a 
teacher, training teacher, administrative consultant, administra- 
tive supervisor, deputy area administrator, specialist in community 
relations, supervisor in community relations, principal, assistant 
principal and a director of the Integration Office. I am saying this 
to scy I have worked in Federal programs, worked in locally-funded 
programs. 

And, historically, as a profession, we have placed the most inex- 
perienced teachers and administrators in schools where we feel 
that we would get the least amount of parental pressure. We all 
know that these schools should have the most experienced person- 
nel possible. 

When we are critically ill, we look for the best and pay the high- 
est price for an experienced doctor to assist us with any physical 
problem. May I suggest a novel approach to select administrators 
for these schools which have a record of being difficult for what- 
ever reason, would be to have an open application. The district 
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would create a pool of experienced and new administrators who 
have gone through a training program. 

Administrators interested in working in one of the schools would 
apply for the position. Once the person is selected, he or she would 
be allowed to select his or her administrative staff, including assist- 
ant principals, dean and head counselor on the secondary level or 
assistant principal(s) on the elementary level. The same procedure 
would be followed for the classified staff. 

The principal in this situation would also be allowed to select his 
teaching btaff The staff would be committed to remain at the 
school tor a period of 5 years. In this situation, the principal would 
have a team with the same philosophy willing to remain voluntari- 
ly in an educational environment to improve the academic level of 
students. It is a novel approach, and I am sure many people would 
not wish to use it. 

I think we should try it on an experimental basis. You know, we 
have tried a lot of things that haven't worked. 

Upgrading teacher quality: Again, historically, new teachers are 
placed where there are vacancies. The turnover in most inner city 
areas is very high. Teachers will do a better job if they are placed 
in educational situations where they can be effective. We have 
tried various incentive plans, and I personally feel that these plans 
can work if they are organized properly and supported by staff 

However, there mu:t be a commitment on the part of all persons 
to ensure that needs of children are being met rather than just 
those of staff or the district. 

Experienced teachers and new teachers alike should be made 
aware that they are hired by the district and can be placed at any 
school at any time where there is a need. Their in-service training 
should be an ongoing process, which would include pupil-free days 
with meaningful in-service training conducted by companies, orga- 
nizations or professionals who have truly significant materials to 
share with teachers. 

These sessions should be required of all teachers and administra- 
tors as a part of their employment. One part of any in-service pro- 
gram should stress the importance of role modeling for our stu- 
dents, which includes professional dress and, again, in my position, 
I r- this, the proper use of standard English so that afl students 
v J; * ^ prepared to communicate effectively in our society. 

\, the area of counseling, so often counseling is looked upon as a 
service for high school students only. We must begin at an earlier 
age, preferably the elementary level, to work with students; specifi- 
cally those in inner city schools, to ensure that they are receiving 
the proper information regarding course work which is necessary 
as prerequisites for advanced courses. 

The counselor/pupil ratio should be reduced in all schools to a 
level which will allow counselors to utilize a holistic approach to 
counseling. An additional recommendation would be that the coun- 
selors remain with the students foi the duration of the junior high 
school or senior high school experience. 

Now, an area that was mentioned earlier by others, teacher-pupil 
ratios, there have been many studies regarding teacher-pupil 
ratios; therefore, I will not give you an arbitrary figure to say x" 
amount would be the ideal ratio for a classroom. 
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There are arguments on each side. 

Approximately 15 years ago, as the principal of a large title I 
compensatory education school, while being evaluated by the State 
Compensatory Education Department, I was told I must follow spe- 
cific guidelines in developing an educational program for the 
school. 

I wasted so much time in red tape trying to understand their in- 
terpretation of the guidelines that many useful hours of instruc- 
tional time were lost. My staff and advisory council decided to try a 
new approach, since most schools that were following the guide- 
lines were failing to meet their academic achievement. 

The program was a very simple one. With the consent of our ad- 
visory council and staff, we budgeted our title I money into teach- 
ing positions to work directly with classroom teachers to reduce the 
teacher-pupil ratios during reading and math on the primary level 
to an 8-to-l teacher-pupil ratio and a 12-to-l teacher-pupil ratio in 
grades 4, 5, and 6. 

It was a team teaching approach in which the classroom teacher 
worked directly with the resource teacher in planning the instruc- 
tional day. Our entire program was organized so that the reading 
and math teachers would go from classroom to classroom and 
would be responsible for a specific number of children in each 
room. 

They were held accountable for the work of the children and as a 
school, we recorded the progress of the students on a regular basis. 
All teachers worked directly with children. There was a significant 
rise in the reading level of the children at Normandie Avenue 
School during that period. 

Now, to go on, the State Department of Compensatory Education 
was not pleased with the structure of our program and, therefore, I 
was told to conform to State guidelines because our parent involve- 
ment component should consist of aides rather than volunteer par- 
ents. 

We had a tremendous number of parents that came in and 
worked with us. 

As far as the evaluators were concerned, the guidelines were 
more important than the students' academic achievement. My 
point is, so many times we get so bogged down in regulations that 
we overlook identifying creative ways of improving the quality of 
education. In this instance, I had a very strong advisory council, 
and we were able to maintain the program while I was principal. 

There were other areas I would like to discuss with you because I 
know our children are being harmed by the regulations and their 
interpretations of them, but I will not discuss that at this point. 

Parent conferencing: I stated a moment ago that I had a very 
active and positive advisory council, but I feel that I was one of the 
rare exceptions. So many councils are established to maintain the 
status quo rather than to improve the quality of education. 

May I suggest a new approach for parent involvement with the 
emphasis on parent-teacher conferencing? Any new legislation re- 
garding education should have as one of its components mandatory 
parent-teacher conferencing at least twice a year, on a regularly 
scheduled basis. 
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These conferences would not be a part of "open house" or "back 
to school night/ 1 but a time set aside as a scheduled appointment 
for the teacher and parent to sit down and diagnose problems and 
then for the school to prescribe those learning techniques which 
wculd be necessary to improve the quality of instruction for the 
pupil. 

Again, I state that this should be a mandatory aspect and that 
the program should be established so that the conference sessions 
for parents to attend would be structured so that all parents would 
have an opportunity to participate during hours which are conven- 
ient for working parents. Conferencing should be for all grades, 
kindergarten through grade 12. 

I know personally as a parent— and I am sure you do, too— I 
would not send my child to the doctor with a note stating: "Please 
find out what is wrong with him, fill out this form and return it to 
me." But, in the field of education, we have taken this approach, 
inasmuch as we have students take home a report card, ask the 
parentis) to sign it and return the report without any interaction 
between the parent and child and the school on ways in which to 
improve his/her academic achievement. 

These are but a few wayo in which I personally feel that we may 
begin to address the problems that plague our inner city schools. I 
would be pleased to further elaborate at a future date with you on 
programs that would improve the quality of education for all chil- 
dren. 

For too many years, we have been concerned with equal educa- 
tional opportunity. We should move toward equal educational out- 
comes; that is, determining what resources are necessary to provide 
students with the experiences which will allow them to grow to 
their full potential. These resources may vary from school to school 
or from community to community. 

As a professional and a parent, I stated while on tne stand 
during the integration case in Los Angeles, "Just because a school 
happens to be all minority is no excuse for it to be at the bottom 
rung of academic achievement." I know personally that our chil- 
dren and parents want the best and deserve the best and that our 
children will achieve if given the proper instruction. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Alexander. 

Next is Mr. John Mack, cochair, Black Leadership Coalition on 
Education, president, Los Angeles Urban League. Thank you, Mr. 
Mack, for appearing. Would you explain what, or who, are the 
members of the coalition? 

Mr, Mack. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. If your statement does not. 

Mr. Mack. Yes, it does, Mr. Chairman. I will get into it. 

Thank you, Honorable Chairman, Mr. Hawkins, and to our dis- 
tinguished and esteemed chairman, of whom we are so proud in 
this community, and Congressman Dymally, another of our Con- 
gressmen, and my dear old friend, Congressman Kildee, for so 
many years, and members of the committee, I am John W. Mack, 
president of the Los Angeles Urban League, and cochairperson of 
the Los Angeles Black Leadership Coalition on Education. I am 
joined by my colleague, Mark Ridley-Thomas, executive director of 
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the Loe Angeles Chapter of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference here in Los Angeles; and cochairperson of the Black 
Leadership Coalition on Education. The third cochairperson of our 
coalition is Raymond Johnson, president, Los Angeles branch of 
the Los Angeles NAACP. He was unable to join us, due to a prior 
commitment. 

On behalf of my colleagues, civil rights groups, black clergy, and 
individuals concerned about the education of, and improving the 
quality of education for, black students in Los Angeles schools, I 
would like to thank you, our distinguished Congressmen, for invit- 
ingus to testify before this key congressional subcommittee. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education is committed to the 

1)rinciple of equal integrated education for all children. The Black 
readership Coalition on Education is specifically concerned about 
the educational opportunities, presently available to the students 
attending predominantly black schools in the Loe Angeles Unified 
School District. 

There is general agreement among our constituents, that the 
state of education in Los Angeles, and in America, represents a na- 
tional crisis. A variety of recent reports have highlighted the fact 
that the Nation's educational systems are failing to effectively edu- 
cate our children. 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education, in "A 
Nation at Risk," in 1983, identified the "Nation's youth who are 
most at risk." The Commission described them as key groups of 
students, such as gifted and talented, the socio-economicafly disad- 
vantaged, minority students, and the handicapped." 

The Reagan administration's proposed budget cuts, freezes, and 

f)rogram terminations will exacerbate, rather than provide urgent- 
y needed educational solutions, as recommended in the Commis- 
sion's report. 

I concur with many of the previous speakers, and I will not out- 
line the specific areas, but we believe these cuts on these programs 
will severel> cut the ability of education to develop the students 
most seriously dependent on the system, those ^ho attend the 
public school system. 

Suffice it to say, that we are totally unequivocally opposed to any 
budget cuts of any nature that this committee has responsibility 
for because we think, if anything, Federal funds should be in- 
creased, not decreased, if we are to begin to meet the basic educa- 
tional needs of our youth. 

Public education is at the crossroads. It must generate and equip 
and educate our youngsters so that they can present the market- 
able skills in the workplace of today and tomorrow, to that employ- 
er, who has new and changing kinds of requirements of those work- 
ing for him or her. 

In addition, if they are to be prepared to go on to college, they 
are going to have to oe better prepared. 

We are greatly concerned about the decline in overall teacher 
quality in too many instances, and we support the concept of skills 
competency testing, to assure teacher competency in reading, lan- 
guage, and mathematics. 

It is also essential that teachers are familiar with basic pedagogy 
cal principles, important to teaching. We are encouraged that AFT 
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president, Albert Shanker, committed himself to improving profes- 
sional standards for teachers. 

However, we urge and insist that any testing of current or poten- 
tial teachers not be culturally or racially biased, and that it be ad- 
ministered on a completely nondiscriminatory basis. 

In his paper regarding "Modern Technology and Urban Schools," 
prepared for the National Urban League's 1985 "State of Black 
America," Dr. Robert Fullilove III, of the University of California 
at Berkeley, discussed the growing power of computers, and their 
implication for blacks and other minorities in education. 

According to Dr. Fullilove 's research, computers are far less ac- 
cessible in predominantly minority elementary schools than in 
white elementary schools. In minority schools, the ratio of students 
to computers was 233 to 1, in comparison to a ratio of 183 to 1 
among all schools. 

He indicated that computer users in "working class white ele- 
mentary schools spent an average of 35 minutes per week in front 
of a computer, as compared to 24 minutes per user in affluent 
white schools, 22 minutes per user in middle-income white schools, 
and 18 minutes per user in predominantly minority schools." 

Almost 51 percent of the working class white elementary schools 
used computers most extensively with their above-average stu- 
dents, while only 26 percent of the minority elementary schools 
provided computer activities for above-average students. Predomi- 
nantly minority elementary schools utilized computers most exten- 
sively with their below average students, or 32 percent. 

Low-income white elementary schools are more likely to stress 
computer literacy and computer science, and are less likely to use 
computers for basic or remedial education than minority schools, 
according to Dr. Fullilove. 

This is significant, in view of the increasing trend by a number 
of colleges and universities requiring that students be computer lit- 
erate, as a condition for admission. 

Those not going to college, it is important to them, too. Technolo- 
gy is on us. Banks use computers, for example, and employment in 
a bank would require computer abilities and students without this 
training will be ignored in that area of employment. 

The California Post Secondary Education Commission's recently 
released 1983 high school eligibility survey reported some very 
shocking and extremely disturbing results pertaining to Califor- 
nia's black high school graduates. 

According to the study, 13.2 percent of the 1983 graduates of 
California's public high schools were eligible for admission to the 
University of California, and 29.2 percent to the California State 
University. Only 3.6 percent of the black high school graduates 
were qualified to enter the University of California; 4.9 percent 
Hispanics; 15.5 percent whites; and 26 percent Asians. 

There was a similar pattern of eligibility for the California State 
University with black high school graduates qualifying at approxi- 
mately one-third the average rate for all students. 

A recent Los Angeles Unified School District study revealed that 
more than 44 percent of senior high school students had left or 
dropped out before graduation. This "attrition" or dropout rate is 
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believed to be significantly higher in the predominantly black and 
minority south central Los Angeles schools. 

These are very distressing results which must be turned around 
at the local, State, and Federal levels. Despite these extremely seri- 
ous and dismal overall educational experiences for too many black 
students, there are some encouraging exceptions. 

I would like to highlight one outstanding such example of educa- 
tional achievement in south central Los Angeles schools that we 
can point to with great pride and elation. You will hear from one 
of the participants, Mr. Moore. 

The preparatory triad school concept was initiated by three out- 
standing black educators. Dr. Robert Martin, Alfred Moore— sitting 
here— and George McKenna. They were strongly supported by 
their area Superintendent Phil Jordan, and Dr. Harry Handler, the 
Los Angeles Unified School District superintendent. 

Their philosophy and approach include many of the basic ele- 
ments of Congressman Hawkins' Effective Schools Development in 
Education Act of 1984, such as, "one, strong leadership at the 
school level; two, high expectations that each child is capable of 
learning; three, an orderly school atmosphere, conducive to learn- 
ing and teaching." 

According to George McKenna, principal of Washington Prepara- 
tory High School, their greatest emphasis is on academic excellence 
of the student 

Within a few years, the results of this exciting educational expe- 
rience are in evidence. During the past 2 years, approximately 80 
percent of the graduates of Washington Preparatory High School— 
a predominantly black inner city high school in this city — have en- 
rolled in college. 

In addition, during the past 2 years, Washington High School has 
sent more black students to the University of California at Berke- 
ley than any other high school in America. Washington High 
School's absenteeism has been dramatically reduced from 30 per- 
cent to less than 10 percent, according to Mr. McKenna, the overall 
State of California absentee rate is 19 percent. 

This triad model is one example that needs to be duplicated and 
emulated throughout urban inner city schools, as well as all over 
our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I urge your committee 
to carefully consider this superb example of educational achieve- 
ment as you formulate your recommendations for congressional 
action. 

During recent years, Congress has wisely seen fit to appropriate 
more money for education than proposed by this administration, 
and it is important that you continue to do so. 

It is imperative that legislative and budgetary recommendations 
of this committee reflect a commitment to allocating adequate Fed- 
eral aid in support of elementary and secondary education. To do 
less will represent an abandonment of the Federal Government's 
responsibility to guarantee equal education for youth of all races, 
religions and income levels. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education will support legis- 
lation, programs and resources which address the following areas: 
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One, support of Chairman Hawkins 1 Effective Schools Develop* 
ment on Education Act of 1984. 

Two, effective elimination of the high rate of illiteracy among 
black and other under/represented minority youth. 

Three, reduction of the alarming dropout rate. Through the im- 
plementation of effective metnods for improving the quality of 
teaching and educational approaches which result in improved stu- 
dent achievement among those who are "most at risk." 

Four, increased funding for Head Start programs. 

Five, continued school lunch subsidies for needy students. 

Six, financial college aid to poor and middle-income college stu- 
dents commensurate with rapidly rising costs. 

Seven, vocational training for all students, with provisions for 
addressing the priority needs for noncollege students. 

Eight, funding for computers and computer literacy instruction, 
targeted for poor urban black and other minority youth. 

Nine, provide additional tax and other incentives to computer 
corporations to encourage and stimulate computer donations to 
inner city urban schools. 

Ten, initiatives and funding to reverse the current trend of very 
low and decreasing eligibility for black students seeking admission 
to the University of California and Cal State University institu- 
tions. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education urges your subcom- 
mittee and indeed, the entire Congress, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, to provide leadership in meeting these msgor educational 
needs and challenges. Black youth need you. Poor youth need you. 
Other minority youth need you. All youth need you. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education stands ready to 
work with your subcommittee and its leadership in advancing 
equal and quality education for all students. 

We must work together and provide the kind of education that 
will prepare all youth, regardless of race or economic level, to com- 
pete in this rapidly developing world of modern technology. 

The potential of our Nation, as a democracy, will remain unful- 
filled until all of its people receive an equal and effective education 
which will enable them to develop their untapped potential. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Mack. 
[Prepared statement of John Mack follows:] 

Prepared Statement of John W. Mace, President, Los Angeles Urban League 
and Co-Chairferbon, Blace Leadership Coalition on Education 

To the Honorable Chairman Hawkins and subcommittee members. I am John W. 
Mack, president of the Le Angeles Urban League, and cc^hairperson of the Los 
Angeles Black Leadership Coalition on Education. I am Joined by my colleague, 
Mark Ridley-Thomas, executive director of the Los Angeles chapter of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference here in LA.; and co-chairperson of the Black Lead- 
ership Coalition on Education. The third co-chairperson of our coalition is Raymond 
Johnson, president, LA. branch of the Los Angeles NAACP. He was unable to Join 
us, due to a prior commitment On behalf of my colleagues: and the coalition's over 
40 members, representing black elected officials, civil rights groups, black clergy, 
and individuals concerned about the education of black students, attending Los An- 
geles schools; I would like to thank our distinguished Congressman and Statesman 
Augustus Hawkins for inviting us to testify before this key congressional subcom- 
mittee. 
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The Black Leadership Coalition on Education (3LCE) is committed to the princi- 
ple of equal integrated education for all children. The black leadership coalition on 
education (BLCE) is specifically concerned about the educational opportunities, pres- 
ently available to the students attending predominantly black schools, in the Los 
Angeles unified school district. 

There is general agreement among our constituents, that the state of education in 
Los Angeles, and in America represents a national crisis. A variety of recent reports 
have highlighted the fact that the nation's educational systems are failing to effec- 
tively educate our children. The National Commission on Excellence in Education, 
in "A Nation at Risk in 1983," identified the "Nation's youth, who are most at 
risk " The Commission described them as, "key groups of students, such as gifted 
and talented, the socioeconomically disadvantaged, minority students and the handi- 
capped." 

The Reagan admnistr at ion's proposed budget cuts, freezes, and program termina- 
tions will exacerbate, rather than provide urgently needed educational solutions, as 
recommended in the Commission's report. The administration's proposal to termi- 
nate the 672 million dollar school lunch subsidy would deny many students bal- 
anced meals, who are in desperate need of them. The proposal to cut 59 million dol- 
lars from the extremely successful heads tart pro? .Tarns is totally unacceptable. Prac- 
tically everyone agrees that Headstart has been overwhelmingly successful over the 
years, in preparing poverty stricken pre-schoolers and their families, to function ef- 
fectively in an educational environment. 

We strongly oppose the proposed 37 million dollar freeze on block grants for the 
education of the disadvantaged and the handicapped; as well as another proposed 50 
million dollar freeze, which may result in the total elimination of other effective 
employment and training funds for untrained and unemployed youth. 

These represent just a few of the potentially devastating educational and training 
loeses for minority and non minority students and youth. 

The black leadership coalition on education feels very strongly about all educa- 
tional and training and other programs, whose futures are in jeopardy because of 
the proposed cuts. The youth, who need help the most, i.e., blacks, other minorities 
and the poor, are in great need of programs such as Headstart; block grants for the 
education of the disadvantaged and handicapped; vocational education, science, 
mathematics, and other secondary school assistance programs; and nutritional pro- 
grams The state and local systems responsible for providing assistance to; and im- 
plementing programs for these students, continue to be negatively impacted by 
severe federal budgetary restrictions. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education unequivocally opposes the adminis- 
tration's proposed budget tuts, which affect programs under the jurisdiction of your 
education and labor committee. 

We are also greatly concerned about the decline in overall teacher quality, in too 
many instances, and support the concept of skills competency testing, to assure 
teacher competency in reading, language and mathematics. It is also essential that 
teachers are familiar with basic pedagogical principles, important to teaching. We 
are encouraged that AFT president, Albert Shanker, committed himself to improv- 
ing professional standards for teachers. However, we urge and insist that any test- 
ing of current or potential teachers not be culturally or racially biased, and that it 
be administered on a completely non-discriminatory oasis. 

In his paper regarding 'Modern Technology and Urban Schools," prepared for the 
National Urban League's 1985 "State of Black America," Dr. Robert Fullilove III of 
the Uriversity of California at Berkeley, discussed the growing power of computers, 
and their implication for blacks and other minorities, in education. According to Dr. 
Fu Hi love's research, computers are far less accessible in predominantly minority el- 
ementary schools, than in white elementary schools. In minority schools, the ratio 
of students to computers was 233 to one m comparison to a ratio of 183 to one, 
among all schools. 

He indicated that computer users in "working class white elementary schools 
spent an average of 35 minutes per week in front of a computer, as compared to 24 
minutes per user in affluent white schools, 22 minutes per user in middle income 
white schools, and 18 minutes per user in predominantly minority schools." 

Almost 51% of the working class white elementary schools used computers most 
extensively with their above-average students, -vhUe only 26% of the minority ele- 
mentary schools provided computer activities for above-average students. Predomi- 
nantly minority elementary schools utilized computers most extensively with their 
below average students or 32%. 

Low income white elementary schools are more likely to stress computer literacy 
and computer science, and are less likely to use computers for basic or remedial 
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education, than minority schools, according to Dr Fullilove. This is significant, in 
view of the increasing trend by a number of colleges and universities requiring that 
students be computer literate, as a condition for admission. 

The C^ornia postsecondary education commission's recently released 1983 high 
school eligibility survey, reported some very shocking and extremely disturbing re- 
sults, pertaining to Cajtfornia's black high school graduates. According to the study, 
Id 2 percent of the 1983 graduates of California's public high schools were eligible 
for adm^sion to the University of California, and 29.2 percent to the California 
State University. Only 3.6% of the black high school graduates were qualified to 
enter the University 0 f California; 4.9 percent Hispanics; 15.5 percent Whites: and 
26 percent Asians. 

There was a similar pattern of eligibility for the California State University with 
black high school graduates qualifying at approximately one-third the average rate 
for all students. ^ 

A recent Los Anceles unified school district study revealed that more than 44 per- 
cent senior high school students had left or dropped out before graduation. This ''at- 
trition or dropout rate is believed to be significantly higher in the predominantly 
black and minority south central Los Angeles schools. 

These are very distressing results which must be turned around at the local, state 
and federal levels. Despite these extremely serious and dismal overall educational 
exjtenences for too many black students, there are some encouraging exceptions. 

- would like to highlight one outstanding such example of educational achieve- 
ment in south central Los Angeles scools, that we can point to with great pride and 
elation. The preparatory triad schools involving 95th Street Elementary, Bret Harte 
Intermediate, and Washington Senior High Preparatory School. 

The preparatory triad school concept was initiated by three outstanding black 
educators Dr. Robert Martin, Alfred Moore— sitting here—and George McKenna 
They were strongly supported by their area superintendent, Phil Jordan, and Dr 
H^Tv Handler, the Los Angeles Unified School District Superintendent Their phi- 
:22r iy o approach include many of the basic elements of Congressman Hawkins' 

Effective Schools Development in Education Act of 1984" such as (1) strong leader- 
ship at the school level, (2) high expectations that each child is capable of learning, 
(d) an orderly school atmosphere, conducive to learning and teaching." According to 
George McKenna, principal of Washington Preparatory High School, their greatest 
emphasis is on academic excellence for the student. 

Within a few years, the results of this exciting educational experience are in evi- 
dence During the past two years, approximately eighty percent of the graduates 0 f 
Washington Preparatory High School-a predominantly black inner city high school 
in this city have enrolled in college. In addition, during the past two years, Wash- 
ington High School has sent more black students to the University 0 f California at 
Berkeley, than any other hi*h school in America. Washington High School's absen- 
teeism has-been dramatically reduced from 30 percent to less than 10 percent, ac- 
cording to Mr. McKenna, the overall State of California absentee rate is 19%. 

This triad model is one example that needs to be duplicated and emulated, 
throughout urban inner city schools, as well as all over our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I urge your committee to carefully con- 
sider this superb example of educational achievement, as you formulate your recom- 
mendations for congressional action. 

During recent years, Congress has wisely seen fit to appropriate more money for 
education than proposed by this administration, and it is important that you contin- 
ue to do so. It is imperative that legislative and budgetary recommendations of this 
committee, reflect a commitment to allocating adequate federal aid, in support of 
elementary and secondary education. To do less, will represent an abandonment of 
the Federal Government s responsibility to guarantee equal education for youth of 
all races, religions and income levels. 

The black leadership coalition on education will support legislation, programs and 
resources, which address the following areas: 

a! 1} ? U ^K^ ?l Chairman Hawkins' "Effective Schools Development on Education 
Act of 1984 ; U) effective elimination of the high rate of illiteracy among black and 
other underrepresented minority youth; (3) reduction of the alarming dropout rate 
lnrough the implementation of effective methods for improving the quality of 
teaching and educational approaches which result in improved student achievement 
among those who are "most at risk"; (4) increased funding for Headstart programs- 
(5) continued school lunch subsidies for needy students; (6) financial college aid to 
poor and middle income college students commensurate with rapidly rising costs; (7) 
vocational training for all students, with provisions for addressing the priority needs 
for non-college students; (8) funding for computers and computer literacy instruc- 
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tion, targeted for poor urban black and other minority youth; (9) provide additional 
tax and other incentives to computer corporations, to encourage and Simulate com- 
puter donations to inner city urban schools; (10) initiatives and funding to reverse 
the current trend of very low and decreasing eligibility for black students seeking 
admission to University of California, and Cal State University institutions. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education urges your subcommittee, and 
indeed, the entire Congress — both Democrats and Republicans— to provide leader- 
ship in meeting these major educational needs and challenges. Black youth need 
you. Poor youth need you. Other minority youth need you. Allyouth need you. 

The Black Leadership Coalition on Education stands ready to work with your sub- 
committee, and its leadership; in advancing equal and quality education for all stu- 
dents. 

We must work together and provide the kind of education, that will prepare all 
youth, regardless of race or economic level, to compete in this rapidly developing 
world of modern technology. 

The potential of our Nation, as a democracy, will remain unfulfilled; until all of 
its peopb receive an equal and effective education, which will enable them to devel- 
op their untapped potential. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witness, Ms. Grace Foster, vice 
president for education, California Congress for Parent*, Teachers 
and Students. 

Ms. Foster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The California State PTA appreciates this opportunity to share 
our views and express our concerns regarding the Federal Govern- 
ment's role in education and related issues. 

As vice president for education for the California State PTA, I 
am concerned with all school districts throughout the State. Of 
course, my personal training in the field was more years than I 
care to say with interaction with the Los Angeles Unified School 
District. 

The California State PTA, with just under 1 million volunteers 
in over 3,300 local units, is the largest State branch of the national 
PTA, the Nation's largest child advocacy organization. Two of our 
purposes are to secure adequate laws for the protection of youth 
and to promote the health and welfare oi" children. 

We believe the most important thing a nation does is to educate 
its children. 

PTA finds the trend of the last few years, to increasingly dimin- 
ish the Federal Government's support of key programs, ominous 
and paradoxical. Paradoxical because on the one hand, we hear the 
very local fears expressed regarding the ability of the American 
work force and defense forces to compete successfully with their 
foreign peers, and on the other hand, we are told the role of the 
Federal Government in education must be reduced, that this is a 
State responsibility. 

The propose reduction in assistance for vocational education 
and secondary science and mathematics programs is nothing short 
of mystifying in the broader context of all the hand-wringing about 
the low achievement levels of American students in these subjects 
when compared to those of Japanese and European students. 

Frankly, we were naive enough to expect an increase in funding 
for these programs to range high among the administration's prior* 
ities. 

The administration's own National Commission on Excellence in 
Education was quite clear in its statement regarding the vested in- 
terest and primary responsibility of the Federal Government in 
achieving educational excellence while agreeing State and local 
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education agencies [SEA/LEA] are principally responsible for edu- 
cation. 

PTA finds it exceedingly difficult to reconcile the disproportion- 
ate cuts proposed for education with that "vested interest ' r an en- 
lightened Government must have in ita own future, the education 
and well-being of its children. 

We find the recent trend to reduce support for education and re- 
lated programs ominous because of the inevitable negative impact 
on the efforts to achieve educational excellence and the adverse 
effect on the lives and welfare of the Nation's children. 

We have witnessed, protesting^, the year after year underfund- 
mg of programs proven to be effective. We have seen urban and 
rural school districts suffer a disproportionate reduction of funds. 

Title 1 /chapter 1 has never been implemented for more than 40 
percent of eligible students. The Federal Government has only 
funded Public Law 94-142, Education for all Handicapped Chil- 
dren, up to 12 percent although the law reads that Federal share of 
funding should be at 40 percent. 

This last underfunding poses very real fiscal problems for States 
and local school districts, especially in view of recent court deci- 
sions which have had the effect of placing increase* responsibility 
for "related services" on LEA's. 

The California State PTA has taken the position that those relat- 
ed services should be funded from other than education dollars, 
and since they are most likely to be health services, from health 
dollars. 

We do not pretend to understand nor can we accept proposed re- 
ductions in the School Lunch and Nutrition Program. PTA vigor- 
ously opposes any cut in this program, including the proposed $700 
million cut for commodity assistance. 

PTA further opposes any reductions in the Migrant, Summer 
Feeding, and Special Milk Programs, and the Women and Infants 
and Children Program. 

It is self-evident to any person — even Mr. Stockman— who cares 
to be informed that inadequately nourished children cannot learn 
and cannot grow up to be healthy, productive, contributing mem- 
bers of society. 

We also regard any "freeze" in dollars allocated for the above- 
mentioned programs as a very real and harmful reduction. 

The PTA has vehemently opposed and continues its unalterable 
opposition to Federal or State dollars allocated for assistance to pri- 
vate and/or parochial schools. We oppose tuition tax credit, tuition 
tax deductions and voucher plans in any and every form. 

Public education is the cornerstone of this democracy. We have 
also opposed from its inception the mandate that LEA's include 
private and parochial schools within their district boundaries in 
plans for spending chapter 2 funds. 

This matter continues to be of great concern to PTA because of 
the degree of support for nonpublic schools. The California State 
PTA also vigorously objects to the mandated inclusion of private 
and parochial school representatives on our Governor's block grant 
advisory committee. 

PTA firmly continues to believe that all public support of educa- 
tion must be directed exclusively to the public schools. Our Govern- 
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mental Relations Office in Washington can furnish committee 
members and staff reams of testimony on this issue. 

Other major concerns of our organization related to ECIA are: 

State expenditures of their portion of the ECIA block grant. The 
California State PTA has received notice of a public hearing on the 
preliminary recommendations of the Governor s block grant adviso- 
ry committee, with a copy of these recommendations. We and 
anyone else who would care to comment on them would need sig- 
nificantly more detail before we can comment on what is, essential- 
ly,just a list of program titles. 

For instance, is the "State Administration" item well designed to 
improve education? If so, how? 

What is the accountability factor you have required for SEA's/ 
LEA's? Are all funds being spent according to the applications? 

Most important, what role are parents given? Meaningful parent 
involvement is the best guarantee of funds being spent according to 
plan. PTA is very concerned about the reduced importance placed 
on parent involvement. 

PTA urges a systematic provision for parental involvement in 
setting program goals, reviewing of programs and materials, and in 
evaluating programs. We believe parental involvement in the de- 
velopment of programs from the Federal level is of the utiroet im- 
portance. Final decisions, of course, are and should be made by 
those duly elected to do so, but parents must participate in the 
process. 

PTA believes the Federal Government can and must be very in- 
volved in the effort to achieve excellence in education. I don't 
really remembei who said it, but there is a great deal of truth in 
the sentiment, "All the problems can't be solved by throwing 
money at them, but neither can they be solved by throwing rheto- 
ric at them." 

In California, public education had suffered close to two decades 
of neglect and underfunding until fiscal 1983-84. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is only the 
second fiscal year of the road back, and there is a long way yet to 
go and many problems that won't be solved until enough money is 
provided for them. The negotiable increase in that budget will be 
3.77 percent to 4.97 percent, and if you include unfunded mandates, 
there is even less money now. 

If the Federal Government even considers reducing support that 
will undermine all we are trying to achieve. PTA believes if we are 
to achieve educational excellence: 

There must be a thorough examination of teacher training pro- 
grams with changes wherever necessary. 

We must attract and retain excellent teachers; we must provide 
them with a salary commensurate with the professional prepara- 
tion required and competitive with the private sector. We have for- 
ever lost the hidden subsidies of bright women and minorities with 
no other career options. 

There must be a Federal commitment to assist States and local 
school districts to upgrade elementary and secondary science and 
math programs and technical education. 

We have seen years of PTA's doing fundraising and basic sales to 
supply computers for the students in their schools. 
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The Federal Government must continue to guarantee equal edu- 
cational opportunity. PTA believes there is nothing inherent in 
either equity or excellence that excludes the other. Our view, 
which we believe is the enlightened view, is that equity means en- 
suring each student the opportunity to achieve excellence. 

Providing this opportunity means continuing to support pro- 
grams aimed at tareet high-cost populations: Chapter 1, Education 
for All Handicapped Children, Vocational Education and Bilingual 
Education. 

A serious concern the California State PTA would call to your 
attention is the potential for increase in the school dropout rate as 
an unwanted side-effect of the rush for excellence. 

For vour reference, we supported a legislative package going for 
the gold. Those programs were designed to meet the needs of mi- 
nority students in a better way. 

We voted yesterday to support bills by State Senator Torres and 
Assembly Member Melina designed to reduce the dropout rate. 

The concentration of effort has been directed at improving the 
college preparatory curriculum with far less attention to vocational 
education. 

PTA supports the view that the vocational education curriculum 
can and should be upgraded to enable students in the program to 
meet the more rigorous new graduation requirements. Students not 
planning to go from high school to college must have access to an 
education that will assist them in pursuing their chosen careers. 

That means people understanding state-of-the-art development 
and to teach it and state-of-the-art equipment in the schools. They 
must have access to an educational experience that is meaningful 
and provides the opportunity for success. 

If this does not happen, we are very much afraid too many stu- 
dents will be "squeezed out" of school. Such a situation has impli- 
cations I don't have to describe for the level of youth crime and de- 
linquency and drug trafficking. 

Program improvement and staff development aimed at improv- 
ing teaching practices are costly. Many States and LEA's quite 
simply cannot afford to do what is needed. The Federal Govern- 
ment must continue to provide necessary assistance. 

I would remind you, education is a labor-intensive industry, or 
artor science, whatever you wish to call it, and that costs money. 

The National PTA supports the National Defense Education Act. 
We have supported it before, and continue to do so. We are sup- 
porting the Federal Government assuming responsibility for those 
educational programs critical to the Nation and for the special 
needs of poor and minority children. 

We believe it is a long-term approach to the math and science 
deterioration and to assure future quality programs in these fields. 

We support the secondary schools bill supported by Congressman 
Pat Williams and Senator Bradley. We know that our Washington 
office is working with Congressman Hawkins* staff and we expect 
to probably support your effective schools bill. 

We concur with Dr. Reynolds' remarks on financial aid for stu- 
dents going on to higher education and higher education program 
support. It is criminal to cut the financial aid for students trying to 
achieve education. 
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We are very concerned about programs for the care of latch-key 
children. The California State PTA last year supported a compre- 
hensive legislative package for latch-key children. . 

Unfortunately, Governor Deukmejian vetoed the legislation. Bills 
on this subject will be introduced this year again, and we will have 
input regarding provisions and will support the measure. 

We believe the Federal Government has a significant responsibil- 
ity to help provide funding for programs that enable parents to be 
productively employed without placing their children in jeopardy. 

The alternative is welfare and never being able to break the 
cycle of poverty. PTA is so concerned about the well-being of latch- 
key children that one of our districts has initiated a program that 
is nonprofit but self-sustaining and provides for after-school pro- 
grams for elementary school children. , 

With the cooperation of the school district in not charging rental 
fees, and a grant from the United Way, 31st District PTA was able 
to provide a limited, full or partial scholarship opportunity where 
needed. Of course, we don't have the money. 

If Federal or State funds were available, we would encourage the 
PTA districts to apply because we feel we can run them effectively. 

The lack of attention to necessary programs for the gifted and 
talented. It is a common misconception that the gifted and talented 
children don't need extra help and can do well on their own. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. These children urgently need 
assistance if they are to be what thoir natural gifts give them the 
potential to be—our beet and brightest. m 

To quote a famous TV public service spot for the United Negro 
College Fund: "A mind is a terrible thing to waste." 

In California, we are particularly concerned that the Govern- 
ment plans to deprive us of one of our research and development 
laboratories and combine two into one, and mandate the new one 
laboratory continue to serve the two-laboratory region on the same 
budget that one laboratory had before— that is a 60-percent cut, 
gentlemen. . , 

Does this make any sense at all when models for excellence and 
development of programs is so crucial to educational improvement? 

It has been said, if you want to provide for next year, teach a 
man to farm successfully; if you want to plan for 10 yews, plant a 
tree; if you want to plan for 100 years, educate your children. 

PTA opposes any cuts or freezes in existing programs and takes 
the position that education and child-related programs be treated 
no worse than the highest priority in the Federal Government. 

I am sure you have already heard this, but it bears repeating, it 
will be a great day for this Nation when education is funded to 
meet all children's needs, and the PTA's can have basic sales for 
the Defense Department. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. . r 

The next witness is Ms. Ruby Aguilar, the executive director of 
the Parents Involved in Community Action. Ms. Aguilar? 

Ms. Aguilar. Thank you very much. . 

I am Ruby Aguilar, executive director of Parents Involved in 
Community Action. I would like to say right off that I concur with 
witnesses that I have heard this morning, but I would like to speak 
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to the human factor in duality education, which was recently intro- 
duced into the discussion of quality education and rightfully so 

You cannot digmss what is or is not happening in education 
without taking mto account the student and his or her family situ- 
ation. J 

One of the characteristics of these families is in a greater 
number than before are below the poverty level. A greater number 
are being raised by single mother heads of household. 

I would refer you to the yellow tab and you see the lowest is the 
Hispanic, Mexican-American female earning less than $6,000. 

The majority of females are not doing that much better, either 
Drugs are a common scene in communities and schools, even in so- 
called middle^lass neighborhoods, and there is a higher incidence 
of child abuse, both physical and sexual. 

Dare we wonder why our youth is having a difficult time concen- 
trating on the basics? I will not comment on all the programs sub- 
ject to termination or for cuts or for freezing, only to say that they 
will further deteriorate existing conditions for our youth and their 
families. 

.i. 11 !^ & di-; ini stration is proposing to terminate programs such as 
the Work Incentive Program, to cut Head Start, to freeze college 
student financial aid, and to kill employment training funds. 

The Administration is also proposing cuts in revenue-sharing, 
Medicaid, and welfare. All these cuts can plunge these families fur- 
ther into poverty. Our inner cities can become so depressed that 
the schools will find it even more difficult to "teach'^youngsters. 

For this to happen at a time when the curriculum is more de- 
manding because current and future technology demands it is dis- 
astrous. We currently have a 50-percent dropout rate in our com- 
munity. What will it be under even bleaker conditions? 

J -vould like to urge this subcommittee to look at the impact that 
the proposed cuts and freezes will have on the total family and not 
just focus in on those specific to elementary, secondary and voca- 
tion* education, for the child and his family cannot be so frag- 
mented, and education does not take place in a vacuum. 

I would like to address myself to one of the ongoing education 
programs, the effectiveness of the job training problems. I am pres- 
ently serving as the chairperson of the Ea*+ Los Angeles Skill 
Center, a school within the Los Angeles Unihed School District I 
have first-hand knowledge of the excellent say that it meets the 
needs of our community. 

It is successful where regular secondary schools cannot be be- 
cause it is directL Med into jobs. Our youth wants jobs. 

According to the recent study by the Hispanic policy develop- 
ment project, Hispanic families have a rate of poverty— 38 2 per- 
cent for youth under 18, compared to 17.3 percent for Anglos. The 
schools that Hispanic youth attend are overcrowded, poorl - 
equipped, and less money is spent per pupil. J 

An analysis of the reading and math scores shows that the youth 
in predominantly Hispanic schools is performing 3 to 5 years 
behind their peers. For many poverty level youth, learning be- 
comes more important when it is tied in directly to work or jobs 

The East Los Angeles Skills Center is successful because it is tai- 
lored to the needs of the poor. They have 1,440 students in an over- 
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crowded warehouse, but they place close to 90 percent of their en- 
rollees in jobs. 

The program, called Central High School, has over 150 high 
school dropouts enrolled, all under 18 years old. They also have 
youngsters who, because of overcrowding at their local high school, 
take a long bus trip across town for their regular high school class- 
es, which is easily over a 1-hour trip, return home, board regular 
public transportation to come to the skills center and take classes 
that will lead to jobs. 

Another finding that the HPD project identified was that our 
people are hard workers and these youth certainly prove that. Our 
youth need alternative types of education and the Jobs Training 
Program greatly meet these needs. The proposed cuts of some of 
these programs and outright killing of others would De criminal to 
our communities. 

Second, I would like to bring this committee's attention to one of 
the problems of our community, that is the high dropout rate. De- 
pending on the school, it can range anywhere from 50 to 70 per- 
cent, and I refer you to the yellow appendix, and you see 44 per- 
cent of students fail to finish high school, according to the Los An- 
geles Times. 

There are not enough funds to fund schools such as the ELA 
Skills Center or money to fund more, this means that year after 
year one-half of our youth is let loose on the community with no 
skills whatsoever. 

This condemns them to perform the most menial of jobs and a 
life of continued poverty. In an unpublished Los Angeles Unified 
School District report, the committee identified the characteristics 
of the dropout. The report, titled "Divergent Youth Pilots and Al- 
ternatives/ ' stated the following: 

One, academic failure was listed as the first characteristic. We 
know by published reading scores, that they are from 3 to 5 years 
behind their peers. This necessitates overenrollment in remedial 
classes and fewer elective type classes, and creates in the student 
the "failure syndrome" which often precedes the decision to drop 
out. We don't have to wait until the 10th to 12th grade to see aca- 
demic failure. We can just look at the elementary school reading 
scores in our school to see that 70 percent of our youth is already 1 
to 3 years behind. 

The blue tab, both sides, I have indicated area G there and area 
B which contain large numbers of Hispanic youth and you can see 
that whereas the State average is 253, our schools do not approxi- 
mate the State average. You can see that where the district aver- 
age is 220 we have many schools that are performing way below 
that 220, in fact we have schools performing as low as 169. 

These schools that are way at the bottom would indicate that the 
students at these schools are performing from 2 to 3 years — this is 
at the elementary level — 2 to a years behind their peers. 

B, likewise, is the same thing. 

The second page is the high school and you can see that the 
State average here is 63.2 for the State, and 58.4 for the district 
and you can see where our schools fall within our — high schools 
fall within thr; range. We have schools as low as 42.2. How these 
kids are expected to perform in the public market, I don't know. 
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The second characteristic of the dropout is negative behavioral 
patterns. This means they are chronic truants and in some cases 
youth offenders. They have difficulty relating to peers, teachers, 
parents, all in authority or school administration. Some, though 
certainly not all, are into youth crime and drug abuse. 

You also asked for future directions that legislation might take 
in order to promote educational quality. I can relate to you where 
the problems lie as viewed by the thousands of parents that we 
come in contact with through the years, as well wnere our organi- 
zation gees some of the problems lie concerning the parents. 

The No. 1 complaint that parents have is that there is not 
enough information given them early-on whereby they can make 
attempts to correct the problem. For instance, they are not told the 
achievement level of their child, say in the second, third, or fourth 
grade. Being told that the child is a "little bit behind" is not suffi- 
cient information to warrant parents' becoming alarmed. It is not 
until the situation becomes acute — usually in high school— that the 
parent is notified of the seriousness of the condition. 

Parents are not, usually not notified when their child is absent 
from school until the absences pile up. One parent said she was not 
notified that her child was absent from school until she had 
chalked up 40 consecutive days. This is a mother that would have 
intervened after just 1 day of absence. Legislation could be intro- 
duced whereby schools are obligated to make parents full partners 
in the educational process by telling them the truth, such as your 
child is 1 year behind grade level— how can we work together to 
close the gap now before it gets worse. That is true parent involve- 
ment, by the way. 

The issue of absenteeism will require funding because it would 
require additional personnel to contact the home and recordkeep- 
ing. 

We as an organization feel that if there is to be a real support 
from the home, there must be training made available to parents 
so that they can be better equipped to do their job. Something as 
simple as driving a car requires that a person take the necessary 
lessons to enac 1 ? one to pass a test and get a license to drive. 
Surely something as important as raising children requires as 
much. Social scientists have given us the era of "let your children 
do what they please, when they please and how they please." We 
are reaping the benefits of that phylosophy today. Parents need to 
be trained in their new role as the authority i n their homes and 
how to take control of their families. They need to learn how to 
assume their rightful role in the educational process of their chil- 
dren. 

For too long this has been let in the hands of "educators" and we 
can see that it just hasn't worked. If the low educational level of 
our youth is to be turned around it is going to take all the re- 
sources we can muster. We in our organization are constantly 
amazed at how open the parents are to leam and to apply what 
they have learned in parenting skills. Our people are hurting and 
eager to learn how to be more successful as parents. PICA would be 
most willing to help formulate legislation to meet this need. 

The white page shows what our organization has been able to ac- 
complish. This was done at the end of 1983 and the course— the 
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schools where we were allowed to come and work with parents 
showed double the growth of the whole region as a whole and that 
was for both regions G and B. 

Finally, I must bring to vour attention the great need for hous- 
ing in our schools. All of the overcrowded schools are in our com- 
munities. At the same time our communities continue to show the 
greatest student growth. We are forced to remedies such as year- 
round schools, or busing of our students long distances to vacant 
rooms in other schools. Our schools are also the largest in the dis- 
trict, some with over 3,000 students. I would like to remind this 
body that studies indicate that schools w'th the biggest number of 
students provide the poorest quality education. Students and staff 
can feel that they are just little cogs in a big wheel and both lose 
interest. All of this contributes to students who say "what's the 
use," teachers say "I can't cope"— by the way they have the same 
dropout rate — and parents who say "I can't do anything about it" 
ard we have the great dropout society. 

With the cuts I can only see this getting worse. 

I thank the committee for allowing me to address you this morn- 



Prkparkd Statement of Ruby Aguilar, Parents Involved in Community Action, 

Los Angeles, CA 

The "Human Factor" in Quality Education has recently been introduced into the 
discussion of Quality Education and rightfully so. You cannot discuss what is or is 
not happening in education without taking into account the student and his/her 
family situation. What are the characteristics of these families? A greater number 
than before are below the poverty level, a greater number are being raised bv single 
mothers, head of household (Hispanic women earn less than $6,000 annually), drugs 
are a common scene in communities and schools (even in so called middle class 
neighborhoods), and there is a higher incidence of child abuse (physical and sexual). 
Dare we wonder why our youth is having a difficult time concentrating on the 
Basics? I will not comment on all the programs subject to termination or for cuts or 
for freezing, only to say that they will further deteriorate existing conditions for our 
youth and their families. 

The Administration is proposing to terminate programs such as the Work Incen- 
tive Program, to cut Head Start, to freeze college student financial aid, and to kill 
employment training funds. The Administration is also proposing cuts in Revenue 
sharing, Medicaid, and Welfare. All these cuts can plunge these familijs further 
into poverty. Our inner-cities can become so depressed that the schools will find it 
even more difficult to "teach" youngsters. For this to happen at a time when the 
curriculum is more demanding because current and future technology demands it is 
disastrous. We currently have a 50% drop-out rate in own community, what will it 
be under even bleaker conditions? 

I would like to urge this subcommittee to look at the impact that the proposed 
cute and freezes will have on the total family and not just focus in on those specific 
to Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, for the child and his family 
cannot be so fragmented, and education does not take place in a vacuum. 

I would like to address myself to one of the on-going education programs, the ef- 
fectiveness of the job training programs. I am presently serving as the Chairperson 
of the East Los Angeles Skill Center, a school within the Los Angeles Unified School 
District. I have first hand knowledge of the excellent way that it meets the needs of 
our community. It is successful where regular secondary school cannot be because it 
is directly tied into jobs. Our youth wants jobs. According to the recent study by the 
Hispanic Policy Development project, Hispanic families nave a rate of poverty— 88.2 

Bsrcent for youth under 18, compared to 17.3 percent for Antflos. The schools that 
ispanic youth attend are overcrowded, poorly equipped, ana less money is spent 
per pupil. An analysis of the reading and math scores shows that the youth in pre- 
dominantly Hispanic schools is performing three to five years behind their peers. 
For many poverty level youth, learning becomes more important when it is tied in 
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directly to work or Jobs. The East Lot Angeles Skills Center is successful because it 
is tailored to the needs of the poor. They have 1440 students in an overcrowded 
warehouse, but they place close to 90% of their enrollees in jobs. Their program 
called Central High School has over 150 high school drop-outs enrolled, all under 18 
vears old. They also have youngsters who, because of overcrowding at their local 
high school take a long bus trip across town for their regular high school classes 
which is easily over a one hour trip, return home, board regular public transporta- 
tion to come totheSkill Center and take classes that will lead to jobs. Another find- 
ing that the HPD Project identified was that our people are hard workers and these 
youth certainly prove that Our youth need alternative types of education and the 
jobs training programs greatly meet these needs. Hie proposed cuts of some of these 
programs and outright killing of others would be criminal to our communities. 

Second, I would like to bring this committee's attention to one of the problems of 
our community, that is the high drop-out rate. Depending on the school it can range 
anywhere from 60 to 70 percent and there are not enough schools such as the ELA 
Skill Center or monies to fund more, this means that year after year one half (Vi) of 
our youth is let loose on the community with no skills whatsoever. This condemns 
them to perform the most menial of jobs and a life of continued poverty. In an un- 
published Los Angeles Unified School report, the committee identified the charac- 
terwtics of the Drop-out The report titled, Divergent Youth Pilots and Alternatives, 
stated the following; (1) Academic failure was listed as the first characteristic We 
know by published reading scores, that they are from three to five yean behind 
their peers. This necessitates overenrollment in remedial classes and fewer elective 
type classes, and creates in the student the "failure syndrome 11 which often proceeds 
the decision to drop-out We don't have to wait until the 10th to 12th grade to see 
academic failurs, we can just look at the elementary school reading scores in our 
school to see that 70% of our youth is already one to three years behind. (2) Nega- 
tive behavioral patterns was the second identified characteristic. This means they 
are chronic truants and in some cases youth offenders. They have difficulty relating 
to peers, teachers, parents, all in authority or school administration. Some, though 
certainly not all, are into youth crime and drug abuse. 

You also asked for future directions that legislation might take in order to pro- 
mote educational quality. I can relate to you where the problems lie as viewed by 
the thousands of parents that we come in contact with through the years, as well 
where our organization sees some of the problems lie concerning the parents. 

The number one complaint that parents have is that there is not enough informa- 
tion given them early-on whereby they can make attempts to correct the problem. 
J or instance, they are not told the achievement level of their child, say in the 2nd, 
3rd, or 4th grade. Being told that the child is a "little bit behind" is not sufficient 
information to warrant a parents' becoming alarmed. It is not until the situation 
becomes acute—usually in high school— that the parent is notified of the serious- 
ness of the condition. Parents are usually not notified when their child is absent 
from school until the absences pile up. One parent said she was not notified that 
her child was absent from school until she had chalked up 40 consecutive days. This 
mother would have intervened after just one day of absence. Legislation could be 
introduced whereby schools are obligated to make parents full partners in the edu- 
cational Process by telling them the truth, such as your child is one year behind 
grade level— how can we work together to close the gap now before it gets worse 
The issue of absenteeism will require funding because It would require additional 
personnel to contact the home and record keeping. 

We as an organization feel that if there is to be a real support from the home, 
there must be training made available to parents so that they can be better 
equipped to do their job. Something as simple as driving a car requires that a 
person take the necessary lessons to enable one to pass a test and get a license to 
drive. Surely something as important as raising children requires as much Social 
scientists have given us the era of "let your children do what they please, when 
they please and how they please 11 . We are reaping the benefits of that philosophy 
today. Parents need to be trained in their new role as the authority in their homes 
and how to take control of their families. They need to learn how to assume their 
rightful role in the educational process of their children. For too long this has oeen 
left in the hands of "educators" and we can see that it just hasn't worked. If the low 
educational level of our youth is to be turned around it is going to take all the re- 
sources we can muster. We in our organisation are constantly amazed at how open 
the parents are to learn and to apply what they have learned in parenting skills 
Our people are hurting and eager to learn how to be more successful as parents' 
PICA would be most willing to help formulate legislation to meet this need. 
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And finally, I must bring to your attention the great need for housing in our 
schools. All of the overcrowded schools are in our communities. At the same time 
our communities continue to show the greatest student growth. We are forced to 
remedies such as year-round schools, or bussing of our students long distances to 
vacant rooms in other schools. Our schools are also the largest in the district, some 
with over 3,000 students. I would like to remind this body that studies indicate that 
schools with the biggest number of students provide the poorest quality education. 
Students and staff can feel that they are just little cogs in a big wheel and both lose 
interest. All of this contributes to students who say "what's the use", teachers say 
"I can't cope." 
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Study Shows 44%^Fail 
to Finish High School 

By DAVID 0 tAVAQK. T kim Jo e 
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day ahowed. fa 10 of tht • dty 
high achoota, hewovnr, m than 
half of Um atodanta left durtag Um 
hags adaooi yam 

Tha itudy reported on want the 
dtatrtct eaUa ka "attrtUon" rata, 
which etaapty taQtad tha drop in 
anrallmaot for Um daaa of 1M4. 
Dtatrtct officMia Mid Monday Uwy 
do not knew how many of (how 
atudantt actually "dropped em." 

"Wt don't km a procaaa to 
report actual dnyo U^cr ma a 
daAnttton of a dropout, nddRob* 
trt Martin, aantatant aupormten- 
dam who baadad Um atudy group. 
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However, Martin aaid he riewi 
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nation to the dropout rat*. For otM 
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'Ivtrybody agreaa that low 
gredaa are a primary indicator, and 
wt hart got to atari paring atten- 
tion to failure tarty tn achooi." 
board member Jack* Oeldberg 
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School enrollment hikes 
cause continued concern 



A projected 113 percent 
Increase in school enrollment 
over the next five years has 
left the school board con- 
cerned about Increasingly 
difficult housing problem! In 
overcrowded areas such as 
the central city, East LA and 
the southeast dues. 

■ Assistant controller Richard 
Caldwell ssttmated that school 

-mroHmirt wUL iacrtase 6S t 443 by 
the ltavw school year, to roach a 
total of 06,012. The district 'i peak 
ettroBment, reached in taD of 1W, 
waaMiUOl 

TTie enrollment increase* are pro- 
jected on the ba4i of live births In 
LA county, along with Immigration 



patterns. The school district pro)eo 
... — Ninths 



School dbtfrict officials are pro- 



wttfa the population problems. 

District officials an seeks* ways 
by which housing dovoeopo ra would 
heap pay for new actional In areas 
where they ere airriasingtbs hous- 
ing stock, and are also seeking heap 



noes expected from the lottery Into 
consli urttoo Insjtead of program 

District officials are also com- 
pleting and filing applications for 
new schools, using state bond 
money, but help from that source 
will be down the lint, following ap- 
proval by the state and the three to 



five yeers needed for construction. 
SGBOOLSBE 

The growing extant of the enroll- 
ment problem for LA schools can be 
■ass hi a recent statistical report on 
stedsnt population forms currant 
year. 

This year, the average site 
eUmootary school is TO students, 
op from Id five years ago. lfaare 
are seven sIsmsntsQ schools wttfa 
greater than Hat smcthpsnt, and 
the largest, Muss Avnavi Is ap- 
proaching the seel mark. 

A total of M ejemontarv schools m 



avtheUeiiDark,wtnlethe 
below IN totals laV 

SfanQariy, for high schools sbi now 
top the net mar k m estnumsnt, 
twice the wanbar found five yean 
ago, and in Junior highs the number 
of large enroltaent schools has also 



Sonaa of the terse elemen 
schools fat the ssslfrorthaset area 
inctooaEaatD^Avei»»s,lsthteme 
dty at lstT, Port Bhrd, 1471, 
Evergreen Avenue, 124*, Gates 
Street, 1211, snd SUrra Park, 1171 

Largest Junior high tn the srea Is 
Belvedere, fourth biggest in the ctty 
at m, followed <*ossty by D 
Sereto, SMS, BoOsnfaeck, 2» and 
Stevenson, 1171. 

Roosevelt High School Is the 
fourth largest nigh school m the 
district at Hot stadenta, rsoktag 
behind three chronically over- 
crowded schools, Belmont, Hun- 
tington Park and BeJL 

Garfield ranks right behind, at 
3224, followed by Lincoln, 240s, 
Franklin at 24*7, WQson 2X2, and 
Eagle Rock at IS* 
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SCHOOLS BY ADMINISTRATIVE REGION 



5th Grade Reading Scores (6yrs) 
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Chairman Hawkins. Next we have Dr. Alfred Moore, I think Mr. 
Alexander had to refer to the effective schools philosophy, Mr. 
Mack had named the 95th Street Preparatory School as an exam- 
ple that has been put into operation of the effective schools. 

Dr. Alfred Moore is one of those principals that heretofore was 
referred to as one of the strong administrators in the scnool. I vis- 
ited the school many times and I can certainly testify that this is 
indeed a great example of the effective schools principals. 

Dr. Moore, it is a delight to have you before this committee. 

STATEMENT OF ALFRED MOORE, PRINCIPAL, 95TH STREET 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL IN LOS ANGELES 
Mr. iVIoore. Thank you. 

Congressman Hawkins and members o f the committee, I am hon- 
ored by your request to appear before this committee and I am es- 
pecially pleased to see a fellow teacher, Congressman Mervyn Dym- 
ally. 

Mervyn Dymally is the only teacher who has ever beaten me in 
fundraising in my own school, the 79th Street School now known 
as McKinley Elementary. 

We are competitors in how to motivate children and you should 
understand how he talked. It was the kind of thing that excited or 
incited our children to do more than what they were expected to. 
That is academically. And also doing the things we know best. 

My name is Alfred Moore, and I have been the principal of 95th 
Street Preparatory School for the past 5V4 years. I would like to 
apologize to Congressman Hawkins and this committee that I don't 
have a prepared statement. I am speaking from my presentation 
outline because of an event that happened this week. The event 
was that our superintendent, Dr. Harry Handler, has invited me to 
participate on the Senate bill 813 task force to implement the edu- 
cation reforms in this district. 

I hope that I will have a chance to impact upon more than just 
the three schools of our preparatory school project. 

Let me share my feelings as a practicing educator. And that 
means working from day to day with our teachers, our children, 
our parents, our instructional aides, and the support groups that 
occupy the culture of our particular community. 

I am concerned primarily about the negative impact of the pro- 
posed cuts, the termination, and the freezes outlined by this admin- 
istration which wants to cut the vital insides of what we call seed 
money. 

If you remember, the whole purpose of Federal dollars was to 
propose for seed moneys to help districts build programs that 
would be effective. We know there are sunshine clauees but here 
again, there is a timetable that has been ignored primarily by this 
administration. Let me address the first of our concerns and the 
way that we feel what a daily program is impacted at our school or 
any one of the 834 Los Angeles unified school district sites. 

There are two teaching adults in each of our classrooms, one is 
funded by Federal dollars. That allows that person to effectively 
get more teaching time and learning time from those two teaching 
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adults each day. If you pull out those funds or cut them, you will 
have less teaching adults in each of those classrooms. 

Second, with the greater personnel impact we are able to get 
more parent volunteers. Those parent volunteers will add some- 
times a second and third person in our classrooms. Remember, the 
parent is another word for teacher. All the help you need in order 
to get our children to learn and really survive in this world of the 
nuclear era, say impression, we need to have children who know 
how to be good citizens and good contributors. 

A third thing we have is a school support system of curriculum 
coordinators, mentor teachers or master teachers, those who teach 
other teachers how to teach. One of the witnesses of public educa- 
tion across this Nation is that we don't go back to school to learn 
what that huge body of research at Michigan State University at 
the Institute of Research on Teaching tells us, that teaching is no 
longer an art— it is a science. 

We know the cause and we know the effect. 

We have been able to take the practice and theories and actually 
do the things we know that will help teachers help our children 
learn from hour to hour and minute to minute. Remember the co- 
ordinators and resource persons are usually funded by Federal tax 
dollars or State tax dollars. 

Another item which is the third item that may be missing or re- 
duced or impacted by Federal dollars — that is, the cut in Federal 
dollars— are the staff development training programs. We have 
staff development workshops every week, every Tuesday from 2:30 
to 3:30. These are taught by teachers and the administrator. The 
purpose is the collegial management that was presented by the 
UTLA president. 

When teachers do participate in designing their programs, the 
research says they will be more receptive with the children and 
more effective in the classroom. 

Next, we need to have more healthy and alert students. If you 
are going to cut the subsidies for our children who eat at our 
school, you are going to find that I will have a number of hungry 
children who will be disruptive in the classroom, disruptive on the 
playground, and will feel very poor about themselves because they 
have an empty stomach. I lived my life with love for my children 
so if my emotions come out with my presentation, forgive me. 

Another thing I need to share with you we need to increase the 
holding power of well-trained teachers who feel successful with the 
improved achievement of our students. One of the thingB we are 
proud of is that we will get a teacher but at the end of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
years, she will be a crackerjack teacher, or he will be, because of 
what we will do to help him or her grow. 

Only success will hold those teachers, as my colleagues say that 
teachers are dropouts otherwise as well. 

Another one which is very important to our preparatory school 
design is the Head Start Program, the pre-K language development 
program. There are two mcgor studies cased on 13 years longitudi- 
nally looking at schools, parents and children who started with the 
Head Start or prekindergarten experience. It indicated these chil- 
dren will be successful for the most part for the next 13 years. 
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They will not appear mostly on police blotters. They will get jobs, 
they will succeed almost in every step of the way. 

I have been able to nurture and recruit and mobilize and some- 
times we say in our community, hustle children from pre-K, and 
moving it to another pre-K. The purpose is to feed into two of our 
pre-K classes into every kindergarten where they have strong 
teachers, in turn to follow through to the first grade. With that 
strategy, our children will not lose a step in getting what they 
want in terms of achievement. 

Another thing which is important to us, too, and that is in terms 
of the instructional retrieval centers in each school funded by chap-* 
ter 1 dollars. 

One of the things that many local school systems have is a lack 
of funds for materials. I think you can go across this nation and 
especially in urban schools, and urban poor communities you will 
find a lack of materials for teachers to work with. 

We have used those Federal dollars to purchase teaching and 
learning materials that are allowing our teachers to never want for 
the things they need as tools of instruction. 

Another one which is important to us is the ongoing bilingual in- 
structional program for limited English speaking students. 

Can you imagine yourself being sent to another nation for some 
reason and your life, except for upward mobility, and for a better 
life you find not knowing the language gets in your way of making 
that better life for you and yours. Tbode children need it primarily 
pre-K, kindergarten, grades 1, 2, 3 and if you get that help at that 
time you will have American citizens bilingual and successful and 
a reduction of the dropout rate that my colleagues mentioned earli- 
er. 

Those are the successful kinds ot pieces that we have in our pre- 
paratory school. 

I would like to address a number of other thingB that I think you 
ought to know about, how you can achieve better uses of Federal 
dollars of training the critical person identified in the more effec- 
tive schools. 

The first variable in that formula indicated by Dr. Edmonds, Mr. 
Clark and others,' is that you need a principal, administrator or su- 
perintendent who had the ability to motivate teachers and other 
administrators to do a better or more effective job. 

That can only come about by ongoing kinds of training. We have 
another model on which we are part of the coauthorship and train- 
ing format called the Quality Assurance Program of administrative 
region C in which twice a month principals, not sitting in meetings 
just to hear announcements and so on, but using 2 or 3 hours of 
staff development time the entire 10 months have as their purpose 
learning how to build effective schools and help -teachers become 
more effective. 

Because of those particular two programs the QA Program and 
the preparatory school model we have noticed in the scores on the 
local survey of essential skills test, a criterion reference test, and 
California Assessment Program which is a nonreference test; and 
the national comprehensive test of basic skills— this also being a 
norm reference test— we have noticed the difference between the 
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intervention of Federal dollars supporting program in region C's 
chapter 1 schools. 

If I can give you a case in point, grades 1 through 6, our school 
district of 834 schools had about a 10-percent change from 1980 to 
1984. Administrative region C had a change of 15 percent in terms 
of its growth, representing a 50-percent growth within the region's 
64 schools. 

The change at 95th Street Preparatory School was over 28 points 
change. You can understand the more effective schools' research, 
motivating both the intervention model with the region schools and 
the three preparatory schools are the kinds of things that Federal 
seed money gives us and makes us do what we are paid to do, what 
the public expects us to do and morality demands that we do. 

You ask that I give you an addition to what I thought the cuts 
might impact on our daily program, but what should the program 
look like in all American schools? 

I keep hearing about the emphasis on high school dropout rates. 
People forget that if children don't learn in grades 1 through 6, or 
6, 7, and 8, they cannot learn in grades 10, 11, and 12. So the strat- 
egy federally and locally ought not to be therapeutic, it ought to be 
preventive. 

I want to describe some of the solutions, solution strategies for 
any schools using Federal o.* State tax funds. 

One, enrollment ceilings should be given every school to prevent 
overcrowding. Now, that demands a Federal or State levy for cap- 
ital improvements. We gave that money to Japan and Germany 
and look what it did. Why not do the same, as the land grant col- 
leges did? We need land grant school funds in order to relieve 
urban overcrowding. 

Two, we need strong skilled and motivated leadership of either 
an administrator or principal or superintendent. I think we need to 
keep training these persons and not accept the fiction that the title 
imparts impartiality. Federal seed money can do that as well. 

Three, high expectations of students, staff and administrators. 
The research says under the Pygmalion study in San Francisco 
that says wliat a teacher expected of a child that is what he or she 
will get, if I as a principal expect my teachers to do better that is 
exactly what I get. If my superintendent expects me, the principals, 
to have more expectations of their schools, they will get that, and 
they will practice it. Not just rhetoric but actually make it happen. 

Four, selection of teachers by the administrator and/or by the 
parents. You need a cultural match because most communities are 
different and they are diverse in suburban as well as metropolitan 
areas. 

You also need daily and weekly parental involvement and par- 
ticipation, On our campus we have seven different parental groups, 
ore is called Project Ahead First funded by Federal dollars but now 
the unified school district. These are two consultants who work 
with 10 of my children on every grade level and they go to the 
homes 1 or 2 hours a day to help their children and their parents 
to learn. Some of it is teaching parenting. 

Next is small classes, 3 or 6 hour instructional aides. 
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Don't misbelieve when you mentioned people saying they need 
smaller classes. The researchers say that teachers believe smaller 
classes help and because of that they get the results. 

But the research also says that larger classes also succeed. But if 
you want that belief, that heart-felt commitment, then we ought to 
reduce those classes and that takes a Federal or State tax levy. 

The next item, you should always have a needs assessment or 
analysis process which should preceed the design of any local 
school plan. You ought to be able to go into any school in this 
Nation and ask that principal, show me your school plan. It ought 
to be in a readable two sheets in terms of the goals and what they 
expect to do in that particular school. 

because we used to say we take the child away, and we never 
really knew years ago. Today we do. We have all the instruments 
of assessment and tnev are in every school system. The next one, 
joint planning of teaching strategies, selection of goals, objectives 
and skills and learning activities k>y the teacher and administra- 
tors. Research says that unless they do it jointly it will not be effec- 
tive. We are describing the effective schools model and this all in- 
cludes staff development, workshops for administrators, teachers, 
aides, parents. No one should be left out. 

When you leave someone out you don't have an adequate support 
system. 

Regular and external dissemination of information in that 
school, everybody ought to know what the school plan is like, 
inside and out of that school. 

The 12th item, daily monitoring and evaluation and supervision 
of instruction in the classroom by the principal or coordinator or 
grade or department level chairperson. What does that do? No 
teacher can tell that administrator that he or she doesn't know 
what is happening in there. 

Then the tradeoff is they do what the administrator expects. You 
can get the feedback through visiting. 

Thirteen, it should be in every school the presence of a creative 
and safe and secure school climate for instruction and learning. 
You ought to be able to walk down the hall, it should be clean, 
nobody should be threatening you. Nobody should be walking on 
campus doing these kinds of things. 

That can be done bv that key person, the administrator in that 
school. He or she can keep that campus secure. 

Fourteen, basic subjects such as science, mathematics, English, 
language, reading, spelling, writing, social studies should be taught 
dailv without interruption from any source. 

The research says if you teach this every day, at the end of ten 
monti-d those children will learn. You miss out for any other 
reason, then you have lost instructional time and actual learning 
time. 

There should be daily, hourly directed teacher lessons by the 
teacher and reenforcement lessons by the instruction in small 
groups because small groups, the more face-to-face instruction one 
has he or she learns much better, indicating a lower parent- or 
teacher-to-child ratio — and remember when you walk into Ameri- 
ca's classroom you should see the teacher engaged, not walking 
around monitoring or assigning a page and doing dittos. 
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I will suggest to you they should always be engaged with one 
child or group of them or the entire class, always teaching and that 
is hard work. 

Sixteen, daily homework assignments reviewed by parents and 
checked by the teachers daily. 

Lastly, regular progress reports at least every 5 weeks ago we do 
it in the preparatory school, and parent conferences three times a 
year. 

It is virtually impossible for parents in our schools not to know 
what those 5-week progress reports and those three parent confer- 
ences a year when that child needs the intervention strategies that 
have been mentioned. 

We would hope that you would not consider the cuts proposed by 
Mr. Stockman or President Reagan in terms of the $672 million 
subsidies for school lunches, the $120 million Job Corps reductions, 
the $226 million Work Incentive Program, the Head Start Program 
being cut — that one is criminal. I suggest the only effective pro- 
gram that we have had all the data in on, and it is in and a good 
program. There are others I would like to address you not to cut or 
terminate or freeze. 

But with my practitioner feeling of coming out of 95th Street 
Prep School, I am emotional because I won't see my children, 
Mervyn Dymally for a long time. I have given the teachers a model 
that I think the Nation ought to replicate. I think this district 
ought to replicate it. I would hope we would get more Federal seed 
moneys in order to do what we do so well here. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins Our final witness in this panel is Ms. Geor- 
geann Tomsen, California State education director, League of 
Women Voters. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGEANN TOMSEN, CALIFORNIA STATE 
EDUCATION DIRECTOR, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 

Mc. Tomsen. Honorable Chairman, Members of the House, staff, 
panelists and the faithful audience. It is an honor to address you 
on behalf of the League of Women Voters of California. We have 
heard overwhelming evidence today of the importance of adequate 
funding at the Federal level. In fact, I am overcome with pride and 
amazement at the dedication of the people we have heard speak 
today. But I would like to ask you to stop for a moment and consid- 
er if you will the irony of the situation which threatens us. 

This mighty Nation with its strong dollar and affluent society is 
told we must cut back on our services to our weakest, most depend- 
ent people. We are a nation at risk because public education is not 
meeting the demands placed upon it; yet we are told that we must 
eliminate, cut or freeze funds that support programs for the disad- 
vantaged. Public education is considered by many the cornerstone 
of democracy and a vital building block for the future of our 
Nation; yet we are told more Federal revenue must be directed to 
building more weapons of mass destruction. 

Yes, it certainly is the time that we the people consider our na- 
tional priorities and look at the role of the Federal Government in 
education. 
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I have provided you a written copy of the new League of Women 
Voters in California recommendations on kindergarten to grade 12 
education in our State. I will not read from that. It concludes a 2- 
year study concerning curriculums, personnel and governments, 
and it was financed by our members in 70 local leagues across this 
State. I have also prepared a written statement of our national 
League of Women ¥016™' position on education. I will only high- 
light it for you right now. 

The League of Women Voters of the United States believes that 
the Federal Government should share with all other levels of gov- 
ernment the responsibility to provide equality of opportunity for 
education and employment for all persons in the United States. 

In this modern technological society employment opportunities 
are closely related to education. The league has consistently sup- 
ported programs to increase the education and training of disad- 
vantaged people. We encourage Federal efforts to prevent and 
remove discrimination in education and employment and to help 
communities bring about racial integration. We believe equal 
access to education and employment is the most effective means to 
combat poverty and discrimination. 

The League of Woman Voters has supported the concept of Fed- 
eral funding to educate specific students with identifiable learning 
needs for the very reason these programs were initiated. All too 
often these "expensive to educate" students have been ignored 
while districts concentrated on those easier and cheaper to teach. 
The league also supports targeting financial assistance to dis- 
tressed areas, which have disproportionate numbers of low-income, 
disadvantaged persons. 

The league's national agenda this year focuses on efforts to "pro- 
tect the civil rights of women and minorities" through support of 
the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 1985 and to promote adequate 
Federal funding of the budget in programs for the disadvantaged. I 
will mention just a few. 

Bilingual education is a vital Federal program which must be 
adequately funded. Reports show that California has 450,000 non- 
English speaking pupils in the public schools. The shortage of ere- 
dentialed bilingual teachers is estimated at 10,000. California car- 
ries a disproportionately heavy financial burden due in part to our 
enrollment of refugees. For example, there are approximately 
80,000 Indochinese students attending California public schools. In 
Los Angeles Unified School District some 90 different languages 
are spoken. Language barriers hinder the educational, social and 
economic advancement of foreign students. Fluency in the English 
language is the goal of bilingual programs, but the methods will 
vary according to the ability and background of the individual stu- 
dent. The Federal Government should assist in funding programs 
to train qualified teachers wherever there are shortages. 

Racial integration and multicultural education are also of con- 
cern to the league. We support renewed efforts and Federal fund- 
ing to break down the barriers that continue to divide our society. 

Head Start is a program which has proven its value over the 
years. Adequate Federal funding is essential if disadvantaged pre- 
schoolers are to succeed in school and be prepared to lead produc- 
tive lives. 
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Funding of chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act is vital to the educational growth of low-income stu- 
dents across the Nation. Without sufficient Federal aid, equal 
access to education would be impossible. In the change from title 1 
to chapter 1 the requirement for formation of a parent advisory 
committee was dropped. The league would support its restoration 
to assure active parent participation. 

When chapter 2 programs vere consolidated into an educational 
block grant, the States and local districts were given greater discre- 
tion in the use of the funds. Unfortunately, the accountability was 
lost in the change. Although the funds may be used to meet local 
needs, it is diffic lit to assess the value of chapter 2 funds. The 
league believes accountability is essential for good government at 
every level. 

School lunch and nutrition prograr i should be funded at a level 
sufficient to ensure that every child is healthy. As others have said 
before me, hungry, sick children are not good learners. If the 
family cannot afford to provide the basic necessities for survival, 
Government should assist. 

School building construction and rehabilitation are crucial needs 
in the poor, overcrowded sections of our older and larger cities. As 
the school population grows in California, the problems intensify. It 
would seem reasonable to explore the possibility of Federal funding 
for adequate school facilities in low-income areas. 

"Educational equity" and "equal access" are key words used 
throughout this statement of league positions. The words "quality" 
and "excellence" are missing only because the League of Women 
Voters believes that the responsibility to define "quality" lies at 
the local level. We strongly support both equity and quality and be- 
lieve that they must be pursued and achieved simultaneously to 
benefit all students. The task is one that should be shared by all 
levels of government. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to address 
you on behalf of the League of Women Voters in California, and to 
compliment the members of this committee for encouraging public 
participation in this vital questions of the Federal role in educa- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement Georgeann Tomsen follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Georgeann Tomsen, California State Education 
Director, League of Women Voters 

Consider for a moment, if you will, the irony of the situation that threatens us 
today This mighty nation with its strong dollar and affluent society is told we must 
cut back on our services to our weakest, most dependent people. We are A NATION 
AT RISK because public education is not meeting the demands placed upon it, yet 
we are told that we must elhmnate, cut or freeze funds that support programs for 
the disadvantaged. Public education is considered by many the cornerstone of de- 
mocracy and a vital building block for the future of our nation; yet we are told more 
federal revenue must be directed to building more weapons of mass destruction. 

Yes, it certainly is time that we the people consider our national priorities and 
look at the role of the Federal Government in education 1 

The League of Women Voters of the United States believes that the federal gov- 
ernment should share with other levels of government the responsibility to provide 
equality of opportunity for education and employment for all persons in the United 
States 
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In this modern technological society employment opportunities are closely related 
to education. The League has consistently supported programs to increase the edu- 
cation and training of disadvantaged people. We encourage federal efforts to prevent 
and remove discrimination in education and employment and to help communities 
bring about racial integration. We believe equal access to education and employ- 
ment is the most effective means to combat poverty and discrimination. 

The League of Women Voters has supported the concept of federal funding to edu- 
cate specific students with identifiable learning needs for the very reason these pro- 
grams were initiated. All too often these "expensive to educate" students have been 
ignored while districts concentrated on those easier and cheaper to teach. The 
League also supports targeting financial assistance to distressed areas, which have 
disproportionate members of low-income, disadvantaged persons. We favor categori- 
cal aid programs which funnel federal money into states and communities to Fund 
specific p Trams aimed at getting a specific job done and assuring equal access to 
education. 

However, the underfunding of mandated programs has caused encroachment on 
the general fund of the local school districts and thus weakened the basic program 
for all students. For this reason, the League demands full funding of all mandates, 
legislative and judicial. We also seek clear-cut measures to ensure accountability 
and well-defined avenues for citizen participation. 

When guidelines and accountability are maintained, the League has supported 
state and federal block grants to qualifying communities. We believe that education 
must be responsive to the community needs and goals and serve all students in the 
most appropriate manner. Local decision -making is essential to meeting the needs of 
the individual students. 

The League of Women Voters of the United States has worked for adequate feder- 
al funds for the establishment and continuation of programs which: 

Provide basic education, occupational education and retraining for adults, when 
needed for work and career; 

Expand apprenticeship and on-the-job training; 

Offer compensatory educational opportunities for the disadvantaged from pre- 
school through secondary education; 

Help needy students remain in high school and post high school training; 

Inform individuals of their civil rights in education and employment; 

Use mediation and conciliation to bring about integration of minority groups into 
full participation in community life; and 

Bring about effective integration of school through federal technical assistance. 

The League's national agenda this year focuses on efforts to "protect the civil 
rights of women and minorities" through support of the Civil Rights Restoration 
Act of 1985 and to promote adequ^^e federal funding of the budget in programs for 
the disadvantaged 

Bilingual Education is a vital federal program which must be adequately funded. 
Reports show that California has 450,000 non-English speaking pupils in the public 
schools The shortage of credentialed bilingual teachers is estimated at 10,000. Cali- 
fornia carries a disproportionately heavy financial burden due in part to our enroll- 
ment of refugees For example, there are approximately 80,000 Indochinese students 
attending California public schools. In Los Angeles Unified School District some 90 
different languages are spoken Language barriers hinder the educational, social 
and economic advancement of foreign students. Fluency in the English language is 
the goal of bilingual programs, but the methods will vary according to Me ability 
and background of the individual student. The federal government should assist in 
funding programs to train qualified teachers wherever there are shortages. 

Racial integration and multicultural education are also of concern to the League 
We support renewed efforts and federal funding to break do^vn the barriers that 
continue to divide our society. 

Headstart is a program which has proven its value over the years Adequate fed- 
eral funding is essential if disadvantaged preschoolers are to succeed in school and 
be prepared to lead productive lives. 

funding of Chapter One of the Education Consolidation Improvement Act is vital 
to the educational growth of low-income students across the nation. Without suffi- 
cient federal aid, equai access to education would be impossible In the change from 
Title One to Chapter One the requirement for formation of a Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee was dropped The League would support its restoration to assure ""tive 
parent participation 

When Chapter Two programs were consolidated into an educational block grant, 
the states and local districts were given greater discretion in the use of the Funds. 
Unfortunately, the accountability was lost in the change. Although the funds may 
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be used to meet local needs, it is difficult to assess the value of Chapter Two funds. 
The League believes accountability is essential for good government at every level. 

School lunch and nutrition programs should be funded at a level sufficient to 
ensure that every child is healthy. As others have said before me, hungry* sick chil- 
dren are not good learners. If the family cannot afford to provide the basic necessi- 
ties for survival, government should assist. 

School building construction and rehabilitation are crucial needs in the poor, 
overcrowded sections of our older and larger cities. As the school population grows 
in California, the problems intensify. It would seem reasonable to explore the possi- 
bility of federal funding for adequate school facilities in low-income areas. 

"Educational equity 1 and "equal access" are key words used throughout this 
statement of League positions. The words "quality' and "excellence" are missing 
only because the League of Women Voters believes that the responsibility to define 
"?ii»iity" lies at the local level. We strongly support both equity and quality and 
believe that they must be pursued and achieved simultaneously to benefit all stu- 
dents. The task is one that should be shared by all levels of government 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the opportunity to address you on behalf of 
the League of Women Voters of California, and to compliment the members of this 
committee for encouraging public participation in this vital question of the federal 
role in education. 



League or Women Voters of California: Consolidated Education Position 

Support of a comprehensive kindergarten through twelfth grade public education 
system which: Meets the needs of each individual student, challenges all students to 
reach their highest potential, ai~ 1 develops patterns of lifelong learning and respon- 
sible citizenship. 

Support of a system of funding which is: Adequate, flexible, equitable, reliable; 
derived from a combination of revenue sources; and distributed fairly to ensure 
equal access to public education for all students. 

Support of formulating broad general guidelines at the state level and developing 
and implementing programs at the local level. 

OBJECTIVES: CURRICULUM 

1. Joint responsibility for co-ordinated curriculum planning in which the state de- 
velops broad guidelines for a common core curriculum and the local district devel- 
ops a comprehensive challenging curriculum which: 

a. Includes the state minimum requirements. 

b Meets the needs and challenges the abilities of all students in the district, 
c. Rejects priorities set in the local community. 

2. State policies, guidelines, and standards for curriculum should encourage the 
local districts to: 

a. Develop a broad curriculum. 

b. Provide for an appropriate range of student abilities and interests. 

c. Evaluate feasibility of proposals and effectiveness of curriculum 

3 Educational programs should have sufficient resources to provide all students 
with: 

a. Command of basic skills. 

b. Competence in complex skills. 

c. Exposure to the broad common body of knowledge. 

d. Appreciation and respect for one's own cultural heritage and that of others. 

e. Preparation for leading productive lives. 

f. Sufficient instruction to develop competence in speaking, reading, and writing 
English. 

g. Services needed to ensure a school environment conducive to learning. 

n. A process to identify special needs and provide appropriate services to meet 
those needs. 

i A variety of challenging learning opportunities. 

objectives: personnel 
1. Responsibility at the state level for: 

a. Developing guidelines for recruiting, training, certifying, and retraining teach- 
ers which maintain high standards. 

b. Including early and extensive experience in the classroom in the teacher train* 
ing system. 
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c. Developing guidelines for evaluation which are faL-, rigorous, and frequent with 
high standards for retaining teachers and with effective procedures for removing in- 
effective teachers. 

d. Allocating sufficient funds to provide adequate and appropriate salaries for 
teachers and administrators. 

e. Maintaining a financially sound teacher retirement system. 

f. Regulations governing tenure which permit a fair, rigorous, and fiequent eval- 
uation system. 

2. Responsibility at the local level for 

a. M ai n tai n i n g high performance standards for teachers and administrators. 

b. Implementing a fair, rigorous, frequent evaluation system. 

c. Providing opportunities for retraining and professional growth for teachers, 
d Ensuring adequate and appropriate salaries and benefits. 

e. Providing a work environment which is conducive to good teaching. 

f. Providing incentives for excellence in teaching. 
. Sustaining community support and recognition for educators and education. 
. Providing the appropriate notice and access for the community to the collective 

bargaining process. 

i. Utilizing, when possible, collaborative approaches to collective bargaining. 

objectives: finance 
Responsibility at the state level for 

a. A flexible, equitable system of adequate and reliable funding derived from a 
combination of tax sources that includes a portion of the property tax. 

b. Developing a school finance system that incorporates a multi-year mechanism 
and enables orderly, timely, effective budgeting and negotiating processes at the 
local level. 

c. Developing a process for forward funding of the educational budget with deci- 
sions made in the year before implementation. 

d. Equitable distribution of general purpose funds based on student population. 

e. General purpose funding which is sufficient to provide a comprehensive chal- 
lenging program for all students. 

f. Separate and appropriate funding of programs for students with special needs. 
. An equitable funding system that encourages local control. 
. Full funding of mandated programs and procedures to avoid encroachment 

upon the general educational program, 
i. Periodic review of state mandated programs. 

j Permitting districts access to supplementary funds for meeting locally deter- 
mined needs with due regard to equity, 
k. A uniform system of budgeting and accounting. 

1 Opposition to expenditures by the state for vouchers to non-public schools. 

OBJEcrrvES: governance 

1. Implementation of a system of educational accountability for both finances and 
student progress in which: 

a. the local district is accountable to its community and the state. 

b. the state is accountable to its citizens. 

2. Responsibility at the state level for 

a. Setting broad educational goals and policies. 

b. Formulating long range plans for the statewide system. 

c. Determining minimum standards and guidelines for evaluating student 
progress. 

d. A state education code a'hich defines state responsibilities and allows local deci- 
sion making. 

e. Developing broad guidelines for instructioaal materials selection 

f. School building safety standards. 

3. Responsibility at the local level for 

a. Setting long range community goals and interim objectives. 

b. Long range planning for the district. 

c. Formulation, implementation, and evaluation of programs. 

d. Effective implementation of mandated programs, 

e. Involvement of the community in the assessment of local educational needs and 
goals. 

4. State and local responsibility for providing public access to decision making in 
public education. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Tomsen. 
Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been an excellent 
panel. I have been very inspired by what has transpired here. 

One question I just want to touch on, vou have been touching on 
it but maybe you can pull it together. You have a serious problem 
here in LA as you have in many school districts with dropouts. 
That, to my mind, is the final problem. When they drop out you 
have lost contact with them then. 

How will the proposed Federal cuts exacerbate — I am assuming 
they will exacerabate that problem— such cuts as Head Start, chap- 
ter 1, Vocational Education, Bilingual Education. Could you give us 
some idea of how that might exace -bate an already serious prob- 
lem of dropouts. 

Mr. Moore. A case in point would be, Mr. Kildee, another case of 
$200,000 coming to my school because we have been achieving from 
moving from quarterly 1 to 2 to around the 50 percentile, I will 
lose Federal moneys from chapter 1 budgets so the persons that I 
have to drop out of my program are 3-hour instructioral aides or 6- 
hour curriculum leader. We did lose some instructional aides last 
year and my teachers have fed back to me in terms of their 5-week 
assessments that the children are not learning as well as much be- 
cause they don't have a second teaching adult in the room. 

Mr. Kildee. Dr. Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander. I like to use analogies. An example would be the 
doctor who prescribes medicines for a person, you begin taking it 
and as you begin to become healthy, you take it away. With most 
of the programs you are talking about, Mr. Moore has said the seed 
money whether it is in a preschool program or bilingual education, 
you have a program started and when you have to go back in and 
restructure vou lose critical educational time. 

That is what we are concerned about. When you take the money 
you are going to have to regroup next year as they have in the 
past. At one time chapter 1 regulations— after you had an improve- 
ment in scores you penalize them by taking away the money. That 
means you had to go back and reorganize, let off people, people 
who worked hard, whether aides or teachers who tried to improve 
it, you will penalize them for doing a good job. 

In essence, you do the same here. You say cut back on the budget 
so those folks that have been in there working with them, the com- 
munity identifies with them as do the students, will be pulled out, 

Mr. Kildee. It is interesting that Head Start has had proven suc- 
cess and all the tests show it has been very successful. 

If Cap Weinberger heard that we had a program that hau proven 
successful he would be happy to run over to the Congress and say, 
'This is a successful program. Give me more money to continue 
funding it." Here we nave a successful program in education and 
they say cut it. It doesn't make sense. 

I mentioned yesterday in New Orleans, day before yesterday, 
that what we really need in the Department of Education is & level 
of advocacy at the same level that Weinberger gives for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. My gosh, we have found something that works. If 
we get one flying, Weinberger will be saying this really works, 
really does well, let's build more, and they would get more but Ben- 
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nett, you know, is just absolutely pussy-catting around this issue 
while Weinberger is being a tiger. 

We need the advocacy, and you people can help us be that advo- 
cate. We are out here, both sides of the aisle, because we all know 
Mr. Goodling has been a good friend of education, and he saved 
budget cuts last year by personally going to the White House, but 
we need your information so we can be better advocates to keep 
the programs going and funding them. We should put more money 
into Head Start rather than cutting it. 

Ms. Foster. Mr. Congressman, we are concerned about programs 
like Head Start, chapter 1, et cetera, at the elementary level be- 
cause some studies we have tell us that you can identify a dropout 
on the day the youngster comes to kindergarten. If we don't have 
that early intervention, that early help we program the youngster 
for failure. We take a hand in it, we could operate in it. 

If vocational education is cut and the States are placing empha- 
sis on college prep courses, that is whrt is happening, that is where 
the money goes, but what do we do for a youngster who could learn 
math beautifully, who could learn the principles and concepts of 
science beautifully in an upgraded vocational curriculum and could 
graduate from school and have a meaningful educational experi- 
ence and could go out and get a job — get a job — and that is the 
most important thing we can prepare them for. Going out and pur- 
suing gainful employment or higher eduation. 

There is no reason on this Earth why this country cannot afford 
to meet the educational needs of its youngsters and fit them to be 
self respecting productive members of society. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the panel for its presenta- 
tion, both enlightening and its promise to be continuing to be advo- 
cates for eduation. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Mack has gone but if any of the other panelists 
has information I would be interested. Maybe the committee would 
have the staff ^et further information on the Washington High 
School triad project where 80 percent of the youngsters go on to 
college, if I heard right. That is fantastic. I really would like to see 
more concrete information about that. 

Mr. Dymally. All the successful schools, Mr. Owens, are in Con- 
gressman Hawkins* district. I want you to know that. 

Mr. Moore. We will provide that information. I have all the doc- 
uments right here that would be accessible to you. 

Mr. Owens. Maybe Congressman Hawkins knows all there is to 
know about it, but I would like to take it back to my district and 
show them what can be done. 

Mr. Moore. I will have it as part of my amended statement. 

Mr. Owens The other information I would like, Ms. Aguilar, is 
your study on the size of the school having a greater impact than 
size of the classroom. I have never heard that, 

Ms. Aguilar. I would be glad to send that to you. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. I have no other question Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 
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Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, I am beginning to know how the kids 
feel who have been deprived of their school lunch. 

Chairman Hawkins. I don't think they would have the same re- 
serve that you have. 

Mr. Hayes. I just wanted to comment that we have received 
what amounts to a wealth of information. In some instances it has 
been enlightening to me. I wonder if the panelists know the kind of 
responsibility we have, those of us in the lawmaking body of our 
Government. 

People ofttimes make decisions, I found out in my short time 
there, not always motivated by sensibility. And they are motivated 
more in my opinion by what the dollar priorities are. They seem to 
want to protect special interests, and I am almost convinced that 
the expendables in our society are already being predetermined. 

Our responsibility, it seems to me, is to see if we can turn it 
around and begin to advoca' *» that those disadvantaged kids can be 
helpful in preservation of our democracy. Maybe they can become 
helpful in explorations in outer space and things of this order. 

So I hope to be able, Mr. Chairman, just to study some of what I 
have received here in the way of testimony and I want to thank 
the panelists for having given it to us so that I may be one catalyst 
to try to help turn things around and develop a new sense of direc- 
tion for the preservation of the kind of life and society we live in. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Dymally. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling has not had a chance to ask ques- 
tions yet. Do you want to go ahead? 
Mr. Goodling. You go ahead. 

Chairman Hawkins. Do you want to yield at this time? 
Mr. Goodling , Go ahead, Mr. Dymally, I am used to being in the 
minority. 

Chairman Hawkins. I left him in charge, I thought he would 
take advantage of it. 

Mr. Dymally. He is a classroom teacher, he doesn't take advan- 
tage of anybody. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to join with my colleagues in 
commending the panelists as a whole for their excellent testimony. 
I am very pleased to see my friend Dr. Alfred Moore here. Every- 
thing I know in politics I learned from him. I learned how to raise 
funds by selling newspapers for the PTA through Alfred Moor^. I 
did it so well I beat him. But he has always been very perceptive — 
a good long-range planner— a careful thinker, and I am not sur- 
prised that he has ended up at one of the best schools in the city 
school system. 

I am pleased however that he has not been stolen by 450 North 
Grant into the administrative area. Someday I know they will take 
him away hut I hope he stays here as long as possible. 

Mr. Moore. I just have. 

Mr. Dymally. I think we will have to amend the Elementary and 
Secondary School Act to bring him back to the 29th District. Per- 
haps we can trade him for Compton, Mr Chairman. 

I thank you for coming and it is nice to see you. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I have only one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I would ask— I l03t my list of people who were testifying. 

Let me just say, my question is to Mr. Alexander and to Dr. 
Moore. Are the reasons teachers become administrators only plush 
salaries and outstanding working conditions as wp^ rationed by 
one or two who testified before your panel, right before your panel? 

Mr. Moore. Permit me to answer that first. One of the things 
that goes into any organizational development is how do you devel- 
op people to their fullest extent? 

We have something in the Unified School District called the 
chairs of experience. Going through those chairs of experience it is 
motivation that you want to impact more persons, children and 
adults. On the one hand, you can be a wonderful teacher to 30 chil- 
dren. Wouldn't it be more wonderful to impact 1,500 children with 
the same program? 

Then if that is so, then you must sit in one of those chairs which 
helps to direct on a collegial basis— you don't tell people what to 
do— you simply develop a consensus about what is effective. 

The other part is that you must feel in your own heart as a rep- 
resentative that you are representing your district, too, rather than 
staying back home and doing what you did before you became a 
representative. 1 think you have a greater impact in Congress and I 
feel that administrators who were cracker-jack teachers can also be 
good cracker-jack administrators. 

Mr. Alexander. I would just like to add to what Mr. Moore said, 
that I agree 100 percent by the way, just as yc "i moved up the 
rungs from city government, State, Federal, to assist in the devel- 
opment of our country, many of ur as individuals have a commit- 
ment that we would like to expose more children to successful 
practices that we have been able to experience as teachers and as 
principals. 

And in going through the various chairs you learn how to work 
with people rather than trying to coerce thv-m, but through a colle- 
gial approach you learn to share and as an educator it is a wonder- 
ful feeling to have the experience of working with so many young 
people regardless of ethnicity and having them come back to you 
later in life, after college, or later profess! mally, and tell you the 
impact you had on them as an individual. You can do that as a 
classroom teacher. 

Granted, there are those who move because of money but they 
usually fail. They are perceptive and children realize that when 
they get there. Possibly they should have stayed in the classroom if 
they were a good teacher. I say "if," you understand. There are two 
sides to it. For the most part most of us move into administration 
because we heve the goal of hopefully working with greater num- 
bers of young people. 

Mr. Goodling. May I say I knew the answer tc ,ne question, I 
was an administrator for 17 years. I only posed the question be- 
cause I didn't want them to get away with the wise smart remarks 
they made right before your panel came up; but, unfortunately, 
they left before I could you that question. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Again, the Chair would like to 
thank all the members of this panel, for your excellent presenta- 
tions. I think the greater enthusiasm you generated proves how 
successful you are in presenting your statements. We are very ap- 
preciative of it. 

The committee certainly looks forward to a continuing dialog 
with you. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Foster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Alexander. Thank you. 
Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. The final panel will consist of Carolyn 
Warner, superintendent of public instruction, Arizona Slate De- 
partment of Education, Dr. William Honig, California State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Ms. Rita Walters, Board of 
Education of Los Angeles Unified School District. 

STATEMENT OF CAROLYN WARNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ARIZONA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION; WILLIAM HONIG, CALIFORNIA STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION; RITA WALTERS, MEMBER, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT 

Chairman Hawkins. Dr. Honig, we regret that we might have 
kept you waiting for a long time but we have been trying to time 
these proceedings for your arrival. We got somewhat out of hand. 

Mr. Honig. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I understand Mrs. Warner has an urgent 
time problem, I suppose getting back to Arizona. Do you thim that 
your problem is greater? 

Mr. Honig. We have discussed it and I have a bigger problem 
than she because we have the planes back to San Francisco filled 
up and I can't miss this one. 

Chairman Hawkins. You have relieved the Chair because I was 
placed in very embarrassing situation. 

Mr. Honig. We have worked it out. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Walters, your problem is not so much 
other than getting along on the freeway at thb time of day? 
Ms. Walters. That is right. 

Chairman Hawkins. First then, Dr. William Honig, then Ms. 
Warner and Ms. Walters. 

The prepared statement you have will be entered in the record 
in its entirety in order to accommodate you. I would assume you 
would want to summarize from it. 

Mr. Konig. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Handle it <*s you see fit. 

Mr. Honig. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, you have 
a prepared statement. I will just give you a summary of what I 
think the impact of this proposed budget will oe on California, 
some statements on the effectiveness of some of the Federal pro- 
grams and initiatives, and some brief thought about where we 
might be thinking in the future for other Federal initiatives. 
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We do have a problem with the budget as proposed. It will make 
severe impacts negatively on California to the tune of around $106 
million and we understand the need for equity and sharing in 
effort to try to do soir' thing about the deficit, but the budget as 
proposed seems to tak * an inordinate amount of money from chil- 
dren. 

That comes out in f *zes and more than that it comes out in 
specific programs that essential to California. 

We have a problem increased immigration to this State and 
there is a very effective program, Federal program for immigrants, 
immigrant children. That will be deleted totally. That will have 
dangerous affects in this State. 

The nutritional decreases you know about. 

The migrant program decreases you know about. 

There is a chart in the material handed out here which shows 
you the extent of it. If you look on the table right after and you 
can see the m^jor decreases that will hit us. 

The impact aid, another program with specific magnitude be- 
cause of the military bases and concentration of some districts in 
this State, and that is $9 million. Migrant is $13 million. Libraries 
hurt us for $10 million. Refugee and immigration programs which 
are on this list—the total is $108 million for the State. 

We thinK it is obviously net a high percentage of funds for Cali- 
fornia but it is concentrated and will have severe impacts. 

The rest of the data backing that up is ir the material that we 
have handed to you, and you can read that e.« your pleasure. 

The other points I would like to make have to do with the impor- 
tmce of a continuation of some of the programs that have been ef- 
f3ctive, especially chapter I, chapter II, some of the handicapped 
programs. 

Chapter II, and Carolyn Warner will reiterate this point, has 
been very effective for some of the efforts we have been making at 
the State level. As you know, there is a tremendous ferment going 
on in American eduation in our State and other States trying to 
get at the cause of declines in performance, attacking expectation 
levels for core curriculum, trying to spread quality programs across 
the board. Rita Walters will testify to some things they have been 
doing, but this is a statewide effort. 

The chapter II funds have been essential in keeping that momer- 
tum going. We have used those funds in California for staff devel- 
opment, for a whole program of curricular improvement. In bill 
H.B. 813, which Theresa House and Gary Hart sponsored in the 
legislature a year and a half ago, contained around 65 initiatives. 

One of them was the documentation of curricular studies in Cali- 
fornia, graduation requirements which have just been adopted by 
the State board. 

They are ambitious, apply across-the-board, not just for college- 
bound but for the average students, students in all different parts 
rf the State, but for them to be effective we are going to have to 
have the support, the training of teachers, the working with ad- 
ministrators and principals, working with school boards, you can't 
just promulgate these and expect them to happen. 

We are using chapter II funds in this process and so we are rely- 
ing on those funds to keep the momentum for change going in this 
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State. It is one of the few sources of discretionary funding that we 
have. 

So that 20 percent of the funds and the magnitude of chapter II 
funds are crucial in what we are trying to do. 

The other comment I will make on the impact of the budget and 
initial! ves, we were counting on the increases in expansion of the 
Educational Excellence for Administrators Act, the n dh and sci- 
ence bill— we have a tremendjus problem of tracking and keep an 
upgrading the quality of sciences. Those programs would be very 
useful. Initially, as you know, they were slated for a much higher 
level than they are now. 

The amount of funds coming into this State, about $8 million, 
are just not enough to do the job as far as the training that is nec- 
essary. 

It is interesting to note that of the money nationally that is 
being saved by the freeze and some of the cutbacks in eduation is 
around $350 million. That is about the sum that is being requested 
to divert to tax credits and I have a very strong opinion that if we 
are being asked to save across the board to tackle the deficit, that 
is one issue. But if we are asked to divert money from powerful 
programs in this State and in this country for a tax credit program 
I have to be strongly opposed to that program. 

I think what will happen with those funds is that they will be 
used to give a credit to indi'ddial families, and for the most part 
the private schools that will— where the students attend are in fi- 
nancial straits and they will have to raise their rates, so bascially 
what you are dealing with is a Federal subsidy of private educa- 
tion. 

That is not necessarily bad in and of itself, but to spend $350 mil- 
lion of b*viiy needed funds that we need for staff development, cur- 
riculum improvement, et cetera, plus the special programs I have 
mentioned earlier, to divert funds to give to those schools that only 
are educating 11 or 12 percent of the students in the country is in- 
equitable and unfair, I believe. 

So we want to register a strong objection to that point of view 
and would hope this committee will take a look at the rationale for 
this tax credit proposal that seems to be linked in the budget. We 
are cutting down one side and providing it on the other. 

The other areas I will mention briefly, we have a need for contin- 
ued support in some focused areas. I know the chairman, Mr. 
Chairman, you have been toying with the idea of introducing the 
school effectiveness legislation. We would support that. We would 
hope as the bills pass through the Congress that you take into ac- 
count the efforts with the State because some of us have moved in 
that direction. To the extent you can give us the flexibility and en- 
hance some of our efforts— I think we can— that partnership will 
pay off. 

Some States I know have direct school effectiveness programs. 
We have in California. It is caiied school improvement. We are 
spending almost $200 million on the concept. Money goes to dis- 
tricts and to cities for discretionary purposes, where they have to 
come up with a plan. 
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We would hope any Federal initiative would consist of some of 
the things we have done at the State level and bolster those local 
efforts. 

In the area of administrative training and staff development I 
mentioned we n ed those funds. They were not expanded and that 
will hamper our efforts in this State, I believe. That would be a 
boon to what we are trying to accomplish. 

In three or four other areas, I think you may take a look at some 
potential for Federal initiatives. I will tick off four or five. One of 
the areas has to do in broadening staff development. We have seen 
a bill passed in the math and science area, a strong bill, but effec- 
tive schools and quality education and excellence in education, es- 
pecially for the broad range of kids we serve in this State, means 
we cannot just concentrate on math and science. We have to talk 
about English, writing, history, and literature and fine arts and 
these other areas, foreign languages. 

So these programs have turned out to be an effective mechanism 
for upgrading the quality of our students so they can get the jobs 
available, so we teach citizen responsibility, and give the students a 
char e to be empowered in this culture and society. 

I would hope we have a willing population among teachers, they 
are hungry for this support. Most of you remember the NEA insti- 
tutes back in the late 1950's and early 1960's where we did exten- 
sive training and there was a tremendous payoff. When you talk to 
teachers now or administrators who are active in the math councils 
and social studies councils they got their start in these NEA insti- 
tutes back at that time. 

So these programs have a high payoff. They probably won't be 
started in any massive sense unless we get some support in the 
next several years, Federal support. There will be some initiatives 
but that is where I think Federal dollars can have a tremendous 
payoff. 

The second area I would mention is the whole area of new teach- 
ers and there has been — have been bills passed through Congress 
but it is going to have to be a much more massive approach than 
we have undertaken to date. 

We are facing a need for 110,000 new teachers in the next 6 
years. We have, our teachers are a little older than the rest of the 
Nation and we will have an increase of 650,000 students. I think 
Los Angeles faces 70,000 or 80,000 new students in the next 5 or 6 
years. So it is going to be a tremendous problem for us. 

At the same time we are asking these teachers who are coming 
on board to teach a more ambitious program for more students, not 
just the college bound but all students we would like to get a 
stronger program for in skills, knowledge, and in those disciplines 
that will help them in their lives. 

That is a tall order and we are not fulfulling it in the talent we 
get into the profession or in the training they are getting at the 
universities. 

So I thiiiK we need something along the order of special projects 
or programs at universities. With districts we get the collaborative 
effort and again, a little focused attention to that or support for 
that can have a tremendous payoff in engendering activity. 
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Right now, we do not have the time but if the committee is inter- 
ested or the staff, we can give background on this. We have a com- 
mission in this State, a blue ribbon commission with broad repre- 
sentation looking at it. They have developed materials and I think 
can give you some assistance in thinking through this problem. 

A lot of the problem is it is not a school of education issue. It is a 
whole university issue. You have to get the faculties and sciences 
departments and math departments and so on working with the 
school of education and coming up with how you train this new 
generation of teachers. 

You have to get the school districts to participate in the intern- 
ships and reinforcement of them once they come on board as new 
teachers. I think the combination of that can have a tremendous 
payoff. 

I don't think we have any choice. We are faced with this need. It 
is not just California, it is the whole co intry if we are going to de- 
liver on this promise of quality. 

The third area I would mention briefly is the whole area of in- 
structional materials and what introduction of technology and the 
promise of laser disks and computers as instructional materials 
might be. 

There has been a lot of discussion about computer literacy, but 
this jump is the next step, really. If you take a fifth grade math 
class or chemistry class, or we have seen it in word processing, but 
computer-assisted instruction can be very powerful and a support 
to the kind of sophistication we are looking for in our programs. 

So just to take a series of what the best math teachers do in a 
fifth grade class and try to decide what of that is amenable to put 
on software, is an exercise we need to go through, we need to fund 
it in 3ome concentrated way. We are doing it just the opposite now, 
you have a market that is responding but the responding is in pe- 
ripheral areas. 

There are good software being produced, maybe 3 or 4 percent of 
the total being produced but there is not the sustained develop- 
ment in a particular area. Starting with the curriculum and figur- 
ing out what portion of that, 5 or 10 percent, can be amenable to 
development is the question. 

That will take concentration of funds. It is a natural for the Fed- 
eral Government and it is something you may want to explore. It is 
not being done now. We don't have that comprehensive develop- 
ment occurring in any major area of the curriculum. The closest 
we have come is some simulations of chemistry in the college level 
but we need it across-the-board if we are going to support the kind 
of ambitious prog am we are discussing. 

The other area I will mention is the audit reform bill. I know, 
Congressmen, sor \e of you have been instrumental in this area. We 
want to concentrate funds on where they are productive but many 
times the audit, the way the programs are audited makes the prac- 
titioner so pull their punches that they don't do what is education- 
ally right, they do what will cause them the least grief with the 
auditors. 

I think audit reform is important. It seems like a technical issue, 
but it has tremendous programmatic effects because if we can get 
program people in the audit system consistent with the objectives 
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of the programs then I think you are goins to see an unleashing of 
creativity in many of these areas. 

Let me give one example. It is not an audit example, but it is a 
chapter I program which you will look at in the next year I believe. 
Chapter I has been a beneficial program in my estimation. It has 
focused money where needed, disadvantaged children, lower socio- 
economic areas. I don't think we should change those formulas. I 
think they are aimed at the right schools, at the right areas. 

But I do think— what needs to be made more flexible in the bill 
you introduced, Mr. Chairman, is it turns out that many activities 
at a local school site with the most payoff are activities that go 
across-the-board, that pull out programs are fine but they are only 
half the effort. 

Other things have a much greater effect on the quality of edua- 
tion, the whole school spirit, working with the faculties, trying to 
work on some common programs in that school. To the extent you 
focus, once you get to the school— I want to make that distinction— 
I am not talking about changing where the money goes, once it 
gets there to the school then I think trying to track it to individual 
stuaents *io are below certain levels and making sure you have a 
clean au< trail for those particular students will tend to educa- 
tionally ill the effort away from the powerful types of activities 
that ha j tremendous educational payoff or educationally sound 
and not yet quite allowed by the law and regulations. Part of it is 
administrative, part of it is audit, part is legislative. 

For example, in California we decided that that was correct. We 
have a comparable program in our State that is equal to chapter I 
as far as level of funding. It is a massive program. It is for the 
same type of child. 

We decided that if a school had 67 percent impacted low achiev- 
ing students in the school that we would allow this flexibility. We 
have not been able to get the Federal Government to agree to use 
that study for our own State program on the supplant issue. 

So we have been frustrated in hat and it is something I wish 
this committee would look at because if we are right, that that 
kind of restriction harms us educationally, then I think we can get 
the best of both worlds which is concentrate the funds where 
needed with the students that need it and allow for flexibility in 
programs. 

I would have to make a strong case— it is just not the student 
that is scoring below level in the school that we should aim at. 
There are students right in the middle that have the potential that 
are way underachieving and if we ever gave them the support and 
gave them the programming necessary, they would take off too. 

If you have an impacted school, the concept is clear, allow for the 
educational programs to pay off, and I hope you investigate that 
when the reauthorization comes up. 

I have tried to cover my problems here in California or our prob- 
lems with the cutbacks, the proposed cutbacks. We will play ball if 
everybody else does and as long as they are not concentrated on 
areas where we think there is tremendous negative impact. 

Some of the programs you are currently funding and sponsoring 
are having good effect in this State and across-the-board, migrant, 
chapter I, chapter II and other initiatives. I think there are other 
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areas that we would look forward to help on in concentrated efforts 
from the Federal Government that we will be able to put to good 
advantage in this State. 

So I am positive about our chances in public education and Qu- 
estion in this State. There is a good momentum. We have public 
support^we have political support, we are getting additional re- 
sources from the State level at least, and if we can keep it concen- 
trated we will get good results. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Honig. 

You open so many areas it is difficult to try to limit the ques- 
tions. I will do the best I can. I will yield because I will have an 
opportunity to discuss these matters with you frequently so I will 
yield to the other members. 

Let me yield first to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Since you yielded to me first I have no questions. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Well, I will defer to your schedule. You made a clear 
presentation, you gave us some things to reflect upon. I appreciate 
your testimony. I don't have any questions at this time. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. No questions. 

Mr. Dymal^y. Just California question, Mr. Chairman. 

At one time the University of California was shifting away from 
teacher training. You are talking now about getting the universi- 
ties to look at teacher training on all levels. Are you able to con- 
vince U.C. to do some teacher training or are they still into heavy 
research except in education? 

Mr. Honio. That is a very, very— that question needs to be 
asked. I think there is an understanding now with President Gard- 
ner of the need to shift back. We h«ve been working closely with 
Bernie Gifford and other deans in this area and also as you know, 
Congressman, we have a strong or large California university 
system, state university system, that prepares 10 percent of the 
teachers in the country and Ann Reynolds and the deans and the 
presidents are, for the first time I think, starting to talk about 
their responsibilities in teacher education. 

But again, a little support goes a long way in paying for a profes- 
sor in science who will work on developing how you teach science 
to fifth graders. That is the intellectual support we have not re- 
ceived in the past 5 or 10 years and we are now getting some will- 
ingness there. If we can get the resources back there we will get 
some payoff. 

Mr. Dymally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will have the members submit any aues- 
tions they might have wanted to ask to you in writing and we 
would request you cooperate in answering those quejtions that way 
because I am sure there would have been verv many questions if 
we had not had the time problem. 

Mr. Honig. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you very much. You obviously are 
excused. Thank you. J 
[Prepared statement of William Honig follows:] 

Prepare? Statement or Wiluam Honig, California State Superintendent or 

Pubuc Instruction 

^ TT ^ n and Committee Members, I am Bill Honig, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of California. Our State Department of Education is 
SS.!U£f S" 17 0r « a « 12a f 10n J 0r elementary and secondary public education, which 
1? 4 1 08? 000 ™$h ' more than i' 000 school districts and approximate- 

* w *}™™ ?»■ opportunity to appear at this important Congressional hearing and 
to congratulate vou Mr Hawkins, on your assuming the Chairmanship of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. We are also pleased you have become the Chab- 
^ wi* 16 Su ^ ommit f te f on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education. We 
are both proud and fortunate to have a distinguished member from Califorria 
taking the lead in Congress on such critical domestic programs. We are looking hr- 

m ?JT- 0rkmg .!2 th y0 ?„°? behalf * exce »ence in education in your new\vlc. 
• ^J^$T°^}^ y ^ focu » on three areas: 1) the programmatic and fiscal 
impact of the budget cuts proposed in the President's FY 1986 Budget; 2) the effec- 
^tan^res^ 0111 * Federal education P 1 * 0 *™™. and 8) Federal initiatives in the 

I. BUDGET 

Excellence in education is supposed to be a high national priority. Nevertheless, 
we should be willing to bear our fair share of the burden caused by the massive 
Federal budget d^^sperify "fair share" because it appears that the cuts^ed 
at education in the President's proposed FY 1986 Budget exceed equity. Children 
seem to be absorbing a disproportionate share of the Federal cuts. 

The Presidents proposed FY 1986 Budget for education programs continues the 
trend of previous yeara: terminations, reductions and freezes. For the sixth consecu- 
tiwbudget .of this Administration, the President's proposals would accelerate the 
de ? re ?SEP f^ e ^ «hare of education expenditures in the U.S. since 1980. 
J \f,A^ £? d ? r 5 1 share d* 11 education expenditures in the U.S. reached a 
high of 10.9% That figure has decreased continuously to 8.8% in 1986. The Presi- 
dent s budget for FY 1986 would bring the Federal share down even further 

me President s budget, if implemented, would have a serious negative impact on 
elementary and secondary education in California. Overall, California would lose ap- 
proximately $108.7 million, or 8.7%, as a result of proposed program reductions and 
^rminations m s-versl Federal agaacies. la addition, the proposed freezes in these 
n^lUoTn^m U r^™985 a ]om m ^ level ^ Providing current services of about $88 

The proposed reductions in the education budget go especially far in some areas. 
Keductions in programs such as immigrant education which assist in meeting needs 
created by Federal policies or actions, and in programs such as child nutrition 
which address issues of national concern, will have a serious impact on California 
and other states. 

The proposed budget would also eliminate the funding for the Excellence in Edu- 
cation program enacted by Congress last year in response to the pubuc demands for 
educational reform. There are other programs providing Federal support for State 
reform efforts such as the Carl D. Perkins Scho&thipl&omm and tne Leadership 
in Educational Administration Program which were authorized by Congress last 
year but require a supplemental appropriation in order to implement them. A pro- 
gram which has been ex^melyhelpful in assisting State and local agencies in initi- 
ating reform efforts has been BOA Chapter 2. TiSk prcwram provide! the necessary 
flexibility for State and local agencies to address identified deeds in a way that is 
r^986 6 CaJlfornia - However » this program has only been level funded for 

The fiscal support of the Federal government for reform efforts is critical if we 
are to meet the expectations of the public and the President for restoring excellence 
to our schools. 

The Proposed cuts in the Federal budget for public education approximate 1866 
m'llion. At tins point, I think it appropriate to ask the questions, T mere will the 
money go? Will it be used to reduce the Federal deficit? Or will it be used to fund 
new Administration initiative*? It is appropriate because of the emergence of a 
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theme from the education budget itself: a shift of Federal support from public to 
private education In contrast tc the terminations, reductions and freezes in public 
elementary and secondary education, the Administration proposed the enactment of 
tuition tax credits at a cost estimated by the U.S. Department of Treasury to be 
about $359 million in 1986, $630 million in 1987, and $887 million in 1988. 

Although the stated purpose of the cuts in education is to reduce the Federal defi- 
cit, the Administration's redirection of proposed "savings" to tuition tax credits 
makes me question the fundamental basis for these cuts. I have no quarrel with pro- 
viding an opportunity for children in private schools to participate in Federally sup- 
ported programs. In fact, Congress has specifically provided for such participation in 
programs like Chapter 1 and Special Education. The tuition tax credits proposal, 
however, takes public support away from the public schools and provides it to pri- 
vate schools. This proposal would undermine the public education system and shift 
Federal funds necessary to support programs to meet the needs of special popula- 
tions and other Federal priorities to the private sector. 



In order to ensure the effectiveness of new and ongoing Federal programs, it is 
important for the Federal government and State and local educational agencies to 
fulfill their respective roles. The Federal role is particularly critical in supporting 
programs for the special needs population; providing assistance for special needs re- 
sulting from Federal policies; providing leadership and a national impetus in the 
enactment of adequately funded initiatives like the Math-Science Act and the Lead- 
ership in Education Administration program; and supporting research in areas of 
national concern and the dissemination of such research results. The laciprocal 
State role is one of leadership and a state impetus to effect change based on an as- 
sessment of needs within the State, adequate fiscal support to provide assistance to 
ongoing programs and new .nitiatives, and accountability based on stated goals. 

The interrelationship and the autonomy of these roles are equally important. 
Today, I would like to address the issue of autonomy. Over the past twenty years, 
we have established a wide range of Federal, State and local categorical programs to 
serve students with varying special needs. These programs represent a major policy 
accomplishment; however, the administration of the program has created problems 
antithetical to the intent of Congress. The complex morass of regulations, applica- 
tions and monitoring should be streamlined to reduce the administrative burden 
and to enhance the instructional emphasis. 

The Federal government contracted with Rand to study the aggregate effects of 
Federal education programs. Their report, issued in 1981, concluded that there were 
serious interference problems between categoricals and the regular program, and 
also among the categoricals. They identified six types of interference: 

1 Interruption of regular classroom instruction hurts students who are eligible 
most of all, but all students are also hurt. 

2. Regular instruction is simply replaced by categorical instruction: students lose 
as much as they gain. 

3. With clashing teaching methods and incompatible materials many children are 
simply confused. 

4 Administrative burdens on teachers and principals reduce instructional time. 

5. Staff conflicts caused by program separatism undermines attempts to integrate 
instruction. 

6. Students are segregated for large portions of the day, and this leads to segrega- 
tion and tracking within schools. 

Many of these interference problems can be traced to the undue influence of audit 
and compliance issues on program design. Instead of starting with what the student 
needs, an integrated, balanced program free of disruption, we have often started 
with what the auditor needs. This has encouraged separation of students in categori- 
cal programs from the mainstream educational experience 

Students eligible for categorical programs need the remedial instruction afforded 
them However, I fear we are effectively engaging in educational supplanting of the 
regular program. It is important that students receiving needed remedial instruc- 
tion do not miss sessions in science, history, or literature or other parts of the base 
curriculum. Otherwise these students will only be exposed to a limited, narrow cur- 
riculum and experience another type of educational disadvantage. 

School effectiveness practices are being carefully studied at the Federal and State 
level. I suggest we consider an ^pproa^h in Chapter 1 that will enhance school effec- 
tiveness at the same time we are addrassing the needs of eligible students. Chapter 
1 is an effective program, but I believe it can be more effective if we uplift the 
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whole school at the same time we serve the eligible students. Every student benefits 
from going to a better school. 

III. INITIATIVES IN THE 99TH CONGRESS 

Zu r ri? r ! twoprop"*™ requiring reauthorization during the 99th Congress that I 
would hke to bnng to your attention today: School Lunch and Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams and the Higher Education Act. 

The i five Quid Nutrition pix^ptuns, wWch will expire September 30, 1985, are the 
Nutrition Education and Training Program, State Administrative Expenses, the 
Commodity Distnbution 'Program, the Summer Food Service Program and the 
Women Infant and Child Program. All other Child Nutrition programs have per- 
manenet authorizations. The State Department of Education administers the first 
three programs: the Nutntion Education and Training Program, State Administra- 
tive Expenses and the Commodity Distribution Program. We support a four year ex- 
tension of these programs. y 

The reauthorization of the Higher Education Act this year will provide an oppor- 
u n n H l * ^ elementary and secondary education. By 1991, 110,000 new elementary 
and ^ndaryteachers will be needed in California alone. In the next several yeari 
another 120,000 teachers will need retraining to keep them current with chanring 
technology, new instructional methods and new curricular content This need for 
training and retraining is a national problem and harks back to the teacher prepa- 

n^S^FS*^- 19 ^ The "S^* 011 wU1 a massive effort liki tnat 

undertaken by the National Defense Education Act. The Higher Education Act pro- 
vides a timely vehicle for addressing this problem. 

Subchapter V of the Higher Education Act addresses teacher training. In the re- 
authorization of the Act, I suggest this Committee consider instituting a teacher 
training program which is responsive to both the training and retraining needs in 
elementary and secondary education. In order to ensure that teachers are thorough- 
7 ^ nd ^ ln .both content and pedagogy, the preparation of teachers should not be 
focused solelv in the school of education, but in the entire institution of higher edu- 
cation. In addition, the program should provide for collaboration between institu- 
tions oi higher education, state education agencies and local educational agencies to 
ensure a strong and sound process. If a grant program is indicated, the state educa- 
itsBu^miBrion 6 include the review and approval of any application prior to 

. States have responded to the need to improve the quality of education by initiat- 
ing major reform efforts supported by the investment of resources. In order to im- 
plement these reforms, the training and retraining of teachers will have to be a 
maior btate and national priority in the coming year. By enacting the Mathematics 
and bcience Act last year, Congress recognized this as a priority and undertook a 
leadership role. I ur$e this Committee to lead the way again in the coming year in 
the teacher preparation area. 

oo£. f }? al area 1 wou l d like to addre88 today i» -he area of audit reform. During the 
98th Congress, the House passed education audit reform legislation as part of the 
omnibus education legislation (HR 11). The audit provisions were dropped in the 
HouseSenate conference report because members of the Senate wanted to examine 
the bill more closely. The bill passed by the House is designed to ensure the fairness 
of the review process before the Education Appeals Board and to afford procedural 
safeguards to both parties before the Board. This legislation is critical to California 
and the nation to eliminate inequitable practices and burdens in the education 
y^ pr0Ce8S * 1 urge the P 8883 ^ of this audit reform legislation in the coming 

CLOSING STATEMENT 

In closing, I wish to thank you once again for this opportunity to share our obser- 
vations on the Federal budget for public education and on the continuing need for 
Federal support of our programs 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Warner, we will try to accommodate 
you now. 

May we express the appreciation of the committee for your 
having traveled a long distance such as you did in order to be with 
us today and we certainly value what you may say in terms of your 
statement. 

Ms. Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you so very much for the opportunity of addressing this 
distinguished subcommittee. As the mother of six children, I hardly 
can forgive myself for not having had the foresight to bring peanut 
butter sandwiches. Just one of those things one forgets from time 
to time. 

I had the opportunity of visiting with a number of people while 
the hearings were going on and you were missing your lunch. One 
group was a couple of people from the Migrant Education Program 
here in California. We are a strong migrant education State in Ari- 
zona as well. They hoped I would speak to you about the value, the 
benefit, and importance of migrant education in this country. I can 
do that with enthusiasm and, indeed, shall. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, running a bit late was useful because I ran 
into a constituent from Arizona, a young woman who is a true en- 
treprenuer. I know that free enterprise is cherished in this coun- 
try, and we have a young woman from Occidental who not only be- 
lieves that but sought me out and said, 

Ms. Warner, I am from Arizona and I have all of these petitions and all these 
signatures from the students and faculty of Occidental College who have many 
things to say to you, and it is all in here, pertaining to cutting student aid. 

I never turn down a constituent — as you do not — so I agreed to 
present this to you, the statement plus the signatures for your pe- 
rusal at a future time. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. We acknowledge the acceptance 
of the petitions and it will be made a part of the file without objec- 
tion. Thank you for conveying it to us. 

[The information follows:] 
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Students it Occidental College Concerned 
with Proposed Financial Aid Cuts 
Box 413 Occidental College 
Los Angeles, CA 90041 



Honorable Augustus Hawk in 8 , 

Enclosed for your review are case histories of students at 
Occidental College who will be affected by the oroposed federal 
cutbacks in financial aid. Also enclosed is a petition 
circulated at the college with the signatures of over 900 
students, faculty, and staff, nearly two-thirds of Occidental 
Colfcge, apalled by the administration^ proposal. 

We are here today in hopes that our action will help further 
access, choice and excellence in higher education. We look forewa 
to this petition being just the beginning of activity We 
hope thatyou and your colleagues will give this matter tte 
attention it deserves. 

We submit this information to the official record of this 
hearing. 

Sincerely, 

Chris Beeson 
Patrick Guthrie 
Kristina Johnson 
Joseph Krovoza 
Mar*' Lou Mobley 
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Case Histories and Petition Regarding 
the Presidential Administration s 
proposed Cutbacks m Federal Financial Aid 



The Students, Faculty and Staff 



To . 

The honorable Augustus HawKins, Cha: 
House of Representatives 
Education and Labor Committee 



February 16, 19©5 
County i'ail of Administration 
500 Vv. Temple 
Los Angeles, CA 900^1 



Submitted tj i 



of 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
, s Angeles, CA 900^1 
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D .0. Box 52 

160C Campus Road 

Los Angeles, California 9004 1 

February 15, 1985 



Ic A'hOTr It Mry Concern 

*v,!? wri ? ing t0 c°. n Y. ey m y opposition to the recent proposal in Congress 
^"JfSiS CU ^° f r,f in ^ Cial aid dram atically to many current Occidental 
recipients I, will affect one-fourth of the current recipients because 
-t refuses to acknowledge any particular family circumstances, with such 
measures a s ? cap limit of $W My concern items from both a oersonaJ 
i^n^pnvt^ a \\ United . States citizen, who wonders how this me£"e ?ould 
bring anything but disaster to the nation's future progress. 

Currently I am in my second year at Occidental College, a strong liberal 
' r a ttpnJ ?hf; ™J h t s ! reSS S S P roducin « rational, open-minded individuals. 
l^l e .??i V "! U i utl0n knowing that I ,ill receive a superb education but 
diJlv^iii?^ ^TV be ule t0 confidently grapple with life's 

daily challenges. I consider this factor particularly important, because 

t* h ??™«? ntribut ' T y ^ fe serving the government. speSificliy.l'SSt 
S« KH Jt° UI " ?° Untry in di ? lonatic relations with other counties. In 
Is 1 re P r:s a ;nia t tives raPeratlVe that ° UP C ° Untry have COmpetent -^viduals 

H r?>VZr* r h ° U T ld 0T ll y ? atter t0 the government what I plan to do in the 

^ * C ° U f ge ° f rcy Ch0ice ' stud y ^ lasses of S in- 
terest, and be exposed to many diverse cultures rig it now' 



ive 



? ?c=? P ii° n *? h SX e been closed t0 me if 1 * as not to rec 

*32 \lo the uJl \ U rS * ch ° larshi P' ^s, my father earns more than 

uniik. *hl f ? J ^ F G ? L candidates a * proposed by the current bill. 
Unlike *he current formula, the proposed bill would not take into consider- 

? Urhave 1 wo^UdrenT 2 ^V*' \ 5 th "V» f0Ur children in ou^famlly; 
£jwe have two children i, c.ivate colleges right now, 1) soon, my dad will 
be supporting two more ch.ldren through college, and k) within the ne- t 
two years try father will turn fifty-ffve. when he must start preparing for 
hi- retiremnet fund, and at the same time support three children in Allege. 

Jh!J fh^f 1° a ^ ualit y institution very imDOr tant . I should think, 
-.so, that the federal government concireis oroviding every student the 
opportunity the chance to attend the college of his fhoice* SodCcing 
rational adults must be one of the government's top priorities, smce 
the success of the country depends on capable adults. 

; f Ia 1 ^ Proposal passts, colleges will be forced into accepting sti . s 
ba^ed on their ability to maxe tuition payments rather than thfir intellec- 
tual and creativity abilities. The quality of the institutions win 

7r" " ^e e na t tuie a Jf\he^ h i r 11 later " T1 ^ " ^ counts fSlur. oro- 
^f;* , % tU f , of the bl11 is repressive, which goes against the progress- 

ve -hiicnophy of America. Wore significantly, trie Proposal goes against 
^erica's creed' equelity of ooportunity for everyone agains , 
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. e .r-ar„ > ^ , 1 >c; 

^ear _ e^rese.-.tativ e : a^iins , 

;= a ser_or at :cci-er.tal Jclle^e, I an -eepl, 
ccr.cerr^a ;-t.: t.*e st^aent aid c«ts prcpcsec tr.e 
7ea w ar. au'.:r..straiio:.. I v.Oulc, no- ;.ave Deer, acle 
tc attenc cclle t e, or a: L.east net cr.e oi ti*e sai^t 
calioer as IcciderLal, .-.at I ceer. aer.iea me lir.ar.Ciel 
arisistar.ee of Pell Grafts ana Guarar.teec Student Icar.s. 

I cc:..e l:oi_ a fan.il;* oi seven ~. v.nicn all live 
c.Mlarer. are ir. or have attendee ;cur >ear colle t es. 

fati.er is sixt> seve:. : ea7 s cio , r.as nac open- 
;eart sur£er;> , anc continues to v.or/. ir. craer tc pal- 
lor our ecucauor.. .e nave all r.elpec ;.itr- :i nances 
c v * crcr.^ ti.rou t x- scnccl arc vacations. 

Trese propesec Cuts will drastically affect tue 
future o: students lir.e lyself ana therefore tr.e future 
ci c-r ccu-tr*. 1 realise tr.e r.eei tc recuce tne 
: e^cral :c:-.:it, cjt i.. tnis case I :cel i:.£ cc--'tr\, 
-^sc in l:n_ r^n. 

r. z c ru - v , 
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Susan L Gal lardo 

1600 Campus Road 

Los Angeles, CA 9004 1 



To Whom It May Concern 

I am a n me t etn-y ear-o Id sophomore psychology major at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California My parents 
were both born in lower-class families in east Los 
Angeles, but they've worked hard and now own a small auto 
repair business in Anaheim Both parents work in the 
business, as dH I until I left for college Because my 
parent- own the business property, I do not qualify for 
financial aid from Occidental, nor do I qualify for any 
state aid— Cal Grants, etc As a high school senior, I 
expected to attend a state university, probably UCLA I 
dreaded the thought of being lost among the thousands 
there, and dreamt of attending Occidental — a small, 
private college But even with a $2,500 merit scholarship 
from the college, my parents simply couldn't afford it I 
thought I was UCLA-bound until I found out about 
Guaranteed Student Loans The extra $2,500 loan was my key 
to a private liberal arts education And now, as a 
sophomore, I am extremely satisfied with my school, my 
life, and my future Money is tight, and I'll probably 
have to live off rampus next year to save, because my 
younger sister will be entering college soon too I think 
i*'s plain to see that federal budget cuts to education 
funds will be disastrous to me Losing $2,500 towards my 
education, and financing my Mster's education will be 
impossible for my parents One of us would undoubtedly 
lose the right to the quality education of our choice 



Sine ere 1 y , 

Susan L Gal lardo 
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Vincent Lenc 1 on 1 
3718 Kaibaba Avenue 
Bakersfield, CA 93306 



To Whom It hay Concern 



At this time I would like tc address my rvances with 
the federal administration's recently proposed changes for 
Federal Education programs BeVore I Proceed* I would like 
to state that at this time. I am not speaking on behalf 
of any organisation However* * am President of the 
College Republicans at Occidental College (Jack Kemp's 
alma mater), I am the Eastern Los Angeles Area Director 
for the California College Republicans and I am one of 
twenty voting board members of the California College 
Republicans I like to consider myself somewhat of a 
conservative in domestic issues issues that I suppose 
would include the administration's new Federal Education 
Program adjustments Never-the-less, I must say that "pon 
hearing the proposed Federcl Education changes by this 
administration, I readjusted my political position to that 
of a distinct moderate within the Republican Party 

Throughout this election year, I have defended most of the 
administration's actions over the last four years I even 
have found some justification for what I considered the 
administration's weaker policies in Central America 
However, I have found no way to defend or justify the 
administration's proposed alterations of the Guaranteed 
Student Loan (GSL) programs As my father pointed out to 
me* a person making $32/500 sees approximately $20,000 of 
his oringinal salary after taxes After house and loan 
payments and everyday household expenses, he/she will have 
to come up with another $2,500, previously covered by the 
GSL in addition to other college expenses, or will have to 
take a new loan at 14'/. interest rates without having the 
benefit of deferred, interest payments This can cause a 
serious and unnecessary financial strain on the family 
This strain might not allow the pasc GSL recipient to 
continue his/heT education, thus depriving him/her of +he 
education he/she deserves Americans and almost every 
presidential administration have recognized the sanctity 
of education and the great r.ole it plays in keeping 
America, its people and its economy at the world's 
forefront I am not convinced that this administration has 
recogni ied these fundamental principles 



The fact that eligibility for GSL's will not be adjusted 
for a family with more than one student in college is 
illogical and absurd Such a proposal indicates ^pockets of 
naivety and ignc ~ce in the administration that are 
unac cep tab le 
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I commend this administration for its attempt to balance 
the budget and reduce the debt, however, by cutting 700 
million dollar from educational benefits, the government 
is only putting a sma 11 dent in the debt and is punishing 
the United States itself in the long r un We have been 
told throughout our academic years to think of educational 
loans as investments that will pay themselves off one 
hundred-fold in the future Cannot the administration 
recogniie how a cut of 700 million dollars now will result 
in a one hundred-fold deficit in services and economic 
activities t h st these students would have provided- 

My only consolation is that the aarci n l s tr at l on ' s proposals 
must still pass through Congress I believe that such a 
proposal would not past without drasitic modification 
Lastly, 1 would like to tell Secretary of Education Bennet 
that I have not gone on a vacation since I began college, 
1 have worked at Christmas, during the summer, and at 
school without break Additionally, I've gone to the beach 
a total of five times since I began school at Occidental 
College even though the school is only thirty minutes away 
from the coast 




Sin c er/e Ij^r-v 



Vine ent E Lencioni 
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0 C Bo>- 85^ 
Cc^a Jental College 
lot* irfeles, COO^l 

February 15 Z985 

To *ho~ it ma. ' 0* * 



I a- .Titmr t** e ' »=tt*r to rrot*»st tht eleraentF of the Reagan 
Ad" i" : * t rat = : d£*t orcrosal vhich call for significant cut? 
1* ""tud^nt Ti~&r~ aid. I and err t and that i*" addition to redu- 
- :nf r ell Gra-f - •■! 1 1« It ^ ork-'-tudy elligibility , this rro- 
-•?**al ^la-e*- 2 ~ar 'tF-1 intone ceiling- cf 5T'.5^ n on Guaranteed 
Stud-rt Loan? 1 it*"*^t consideration given to individual circum- 
^tan-e* or dr * titrated need. If approved, I fear these cut? *ill 
imsornble fo" student r like re to oursue any 
roals 



-ak^ ;t 'manual 
hieh-r edu^at 



•n- ^ rpCent t - • junior at Crcidpn*al College ir Lcr Angeles, a 
rnv-t c in«"t - " :cn v ith tuition and board costs of nearly $13,000 
n^r year, Et 2u" ***y parent c * inoome is almost $1*0,00? I ar. inalli- 
pitle 'or any fp'^ral aid excect the CSL's, yet with a brother also 
2tt ir.f ccl'er £ and large outstanding me'Jical expenses, it has been 
5 '•t' , j f TU tc *"»et tie ^osts of my Ory education For thr*e years 
I havr r p~ e iv^d a merit scholarship of s590C from Ralph V- Parson*" 
TnouFh I havp been *orkir.f 7 C hours a *eek and my parents con- 
-ibut* v hat Ah e <*an. I defend on the CS1 to pay my tuition. 



Tn - 



I realize th^t 1- loosing to attend Occidental rather than a state 
u-ivpr-^ity I hov- ^cected a much higher financial burden Neverthe- 
le«-r : Et» , 0"--lY believe that tne education I am receiving here is 
'ar better th?n ore I vould pet at a larger or less demanding insti- 
tut:**" Th* foal<- I have ^et for myself are hifh, but I am confident 
that * "11 r*a~ v.e^- if 1 an- fiven the opportunity to contir.je my 
*du~5*.i~r.. I a- rlan-inf c-ursue a career in diplomacy, ani tc 
thi r erd I ar > or j :nf or. a double major ir. o^ilosophy and political 
rr ;Pr ^ 1 have been actively involvpd ir a variety cf social and 
•^ol-ti'-al art iv: tier on rampus while inamtaining a G?A of 3.87- I 
oav* studied m .arhmrtor ? C and interne'' *ith the District At- 
to'-n-, and 'or De~or.atic Action, *ast year I v.as named 

t u ,r- C jt •'tarvd inr "i^er cf the Occidents.! "orhomore class, I ' ould 
li'vrp tc fo tc La " ' ool and -orrlete a graduate degree in Political 
f'lGr-^, but t^ 1 .11 require • r .nan'-ial assistance 

-du at: op i" nr . '"th< ro^t iTr^rtant inve tnentr a rountry car 
„lv f - r-li , ! b^uevp sboul^ n ot denv individual^ 

^ f . T \»^^ tu ^ t .. C \ 0 ^ -r^bi'ity to ThsrV >ou for your 
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Kr i s t ina L John son 
Box 615 
1600 Campus Poari 
^os Angeles California ^0041 



15 February 1985 



To whom it may concern* 

I am currently a junior m good standing at Occidental 
College in _os Angeles, California I am majoring in 
Philosophy with a mino^ in Diplomacy and World Affairs, 
and eventually would like to pursue a career in 
international affairs In June of 1986. I will be the last 
of four children to graduate from college 

The opportunity to attend a college such as Occidental, 
although initially relied heavily upon my own scholastic 
achievements ultimately, has rested upon financial 
considerations If it were not for the level of financial 
aid which includes a guaranteed student loan that I 
recieve. I wuulo be unable to continue rj education at an 
institute which I feel I rightfully deserve to be 
attend ing 

The proposed budget cuts in student aid which are now 
being considered would undoubtedly prevent me from 
graduating from Occidental College in 19P6 unth my 
graduating class Although all of my financial 
resources^! e summer earnings, school year o m plnpent) go 
directly towards funding m^ college education, the fact 
remains that I have a strong ne^d for this loan The 
recent separation of my parents and extensive financial 
losses of my father makes my contribution to the cost of 
mi* education all the more important 

I would not write this letter if I felt that there were 
cthe^ options available to me or if I felt as if I was 
abusing this aid Unfortunately, I have no car or stereo 
which I can sell nor can I work more hours than allotted 
tc me by my financial aid office I have worked very hard, 
academically and f in inane la 1 ly to enable myself co receive 
the most challenging education available These proposed 
cuts would mean, not only an end to my lmme^^ate goals, but 
an end to the hopes and goals of mam, students across the 
United States, «nd would deliver a severe blow to the 
functioning and quality of hiah^r education in the United 
States 

Sincerely, 

(""lstm.i L jo Vn s on 
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2 16* 6: 

7 l whor it r, a \ concern, 

It ras come u m » attention rha: the Reagan 
Administration's prop j sec budget, nov i r Congress, for 
fiscal \ear 19 86 contains provisions for the reduction 
of several forms of financial aid to students. The purpose 
of this letter is tn register irv strong opposition regarding 
the proposec cutbacks, Tnree components of the proposal 
concern me most, 1) tne $32,500 ceiling on families 
income tc be eligible for a Guaranteed Student Loan. 
2) the $25,000 ceiling on fan- 1 lies income regarding 
Pell Grants, National Direct Student Loans, and College 
Work Studv. 3) the $4,000 cap on total federal financial 
aid per *v ear. 

w v name is Patrick Guthrie and I am a student 
at Occidental College. 1 air involved in many activities 
diring the school \ear vhich occupv all of my time. 
I plaved football for the school this v e a r and ve 
went to the L' i vision 111 National Championship P 1 a \ - 
offs Besioe* p laving Quarterback f 3 r the team 1 
a c involves in v studies as a poiit r a 1 science m a ") u t 

Ir> order for mt to continue m v edutdtifit 
here at Ocl j dint il it i <- ven important that I ha\e 
the a b l 1 1 1 \ to rc( imvp federal f i n a c » a i aid. I a it 
a b \ e ( i a 1 <_ c *• c i n the m.m Sf j that I a rr putting m\ st J 1 
L n r o u k h - c h r> f « 1 Three \ c a r s ago, while I v. a b attending 
i u ii i o r f " 1 1 c g e , a h 1 1, h s f h o o 1 f r len ' of pine (now 
t > t IK 1 A > ,i n H 7i v s c ' f fstanli^hed a \ a c n t rpdintpnarcc 
c <,f?pa n v - V? t -Rich !i t s ^ r \ i c e . 1 ni i nr om" I receive 
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f r r.~ t-.e L5.ne.ss 1 « ir\ ori\ source o*" incore, E\en 
t n o u ^ h 1 h a \ e received nc support from m \ parents 
for the pas. t u u \ears, the rules regarding eligibility 
for indepencant student status grants such mdependant 
status o n 1 \ if the student has not been claimed on 
the parent s ta> retur as ? depenGant for the pre\ious 
three \ears. Therefore I an responsible to pa a :oth 
for the rarert? share and from a percentage of Lr.e 
businesses income. M \ means to survive at the 

r r *» s e n t , t'idt is t c stick around as a student next 
\ e a r u h e r I .ill be a senior, is to be able to 
<-'>unt on the support cf federal eo\enment. It is m\ 
h r p t that in the future schools like Occidental nil 
c L ,r t l nuG tc olfer educational equalit\ for students 
of less t[a n pri*'iledged financial status. I truelv 
believe that the h l %. h cost of an education of the 
t\pe J an, receiving, a liberal arts education, is 
veil « c r t c n e m o n e \ 



1 1, , 8 *\ 
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Yvette Escarse^a 
IbOl Campur ad, 
Los Angeles, O 



February 13 , I<5t5 

Ic Wjo" It Ma's Core en 

The recent proposal concerning cutbacks in federal aid to college 
students would decisively effect msn> young futures, Including mine . 
According .0 President Reagan, families earning over $30,000 a year or 
more <heuld not be eligible to receive federal aid of any SO rt to help 
in tuition and boarding expenses. Judging 0 n a strictly financial basis, 
howe-er, presents manv inequalities. Among these inequalities is the neglect 
tc :eW intc consideration d certair family's personal situation. Although 
their .rcoo* annual^ ma% be a fev dollars above the national average, the 
[finlKV n^cical bills, number of dependent children, and number of older 
children already m college is indeed a heavy factor in determining a cer- 
tain students actual need for assistance. 

For example, zry father earns annuall} more than the proposed national 
average for r.idole tc lower middle class families The amount of doctor bills 
he rrust P a> for an unavoidable family crisis, coupled with my older brother', 
tuitior hills of 51, 500 P er semester, sharpl) limits the ampunt of luitior 
m% father can prOMde for my education. As a first year student at Occidental 
College ir m> seconc quarter, I have alreadv learned and begun to understand 
a great deal about the world around me. Living in the college dormitories, 
a requirement for all Occidental freshmen, has provided r with a larger 
sense oi comrrurin ana cany neu friendships that I will cherish forever. 
w.:'.rtjnatcl\, i; the President succeeds in passing his proposed cuts I will 
i.c lo-gct be able to afiord dnrriton life, and quite possibly, I will no 
longer be able t< affold an Occidental education. Please understand my dilemma, 
tor it is the dilcnj.w ct manv students here at Occidental College, and 
rr ' lL Pf ^ :,alL ** n alternate solution to the presenL federal budget crisis. 

Than* You. , f^&t \ j 
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Wa. tha undaraignad .a. bar* of tha Occidantai Collaga 
Coaaunity, WO uld lika to officially ragiatar our atrong 
oppo.xtion to th. currant adamiatration'a propoaad cutback, 
in atudant financial aid. 

u > J h r 0cc n ld * nt - 1 Coaaunity will ba advaraaly .ff^tad. Ona 
out of four Occidantai .tud.nta will f.ca .van graatar 
obataclaa in thair purauit of highar aducation. whila wa 
ba lava m fi.cal raaponaibiiity. w. ... .pp.n.d that f.daral 
Policy haa aovad away f ro . n##d . mmlymiM by propo . in9: 

U> a »4.000 cap will ba placed on total 

fadaral aid racaivabla ragardlaaa of tha 

atudant'a faally circuaatancaa; 

<2> a -23,000 f..iiy inC oaa calling on 

Pall Granta. Studant Educational Opportunity 

Granta, National Jlract Studant Loana, .nd 

Collaga WorK-Stuoy aaployaant; « nd 

(3) a »32.300 foaily mcoaa calling for 

atudanta In naad of Guarantaad Studant 

Loana. 

At Occidantai Collaga wa hava . .trong coa.itaant to 
providing ,q u .i « C caaa to ouality education. Wr .triva for a 
aociaty m which mobility la dat.rain.d by pot.ntial and not 
financial atatua. Slxty-flva p.rcant of tha atudanta at 
Occidantai Collaga raly upon financial .*d. Forty p.rcar.t of 
tha.. atudant. would ba adv.raajy L f t . c tad by tha propoaad 
fadaral aid cuta. Wa raapactfully raQuaat your BO at alncara 
attantion to tha praaaing and far raaching Conaaquancaa of 
that, propoaala. 



.♦NA TURE. DAT^ 



MAH.6 



^ha^nJLapbress 



Mil 
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fate (lv*» 



tf*Gi* ~Bzoiori ?si C^txj^W til, te* 

- - - - - * — i 



John Hl.y/uVfi 
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Ms. Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe most everything that ought to be said was said, Mr. 
Chairman, in your press release. It is as clear and as clean an anal- 
ysis of the situation that faces us concerning the funding of what is 
important in this country as I have seen. 

Indeed, and in fact, Mr. Chairman, if we all support military se- 
curity and economic stability in this country, then it is treasonous 
to ci't support of public education. 

One of the distinguished members of the subcommittee said the 
expendables in our society have already been determined— and I 
would like to add a footnote to that: and they are the only element 
of our society that are not expendables. 

The only thing that we have in short supply is the human being, 
and my preacher tells me— and 1 suspect it is true— that the mor- 
tality rate is still running 100 percer* 

That being the case, and I would v ever challenge my preacher, 
the only thing that is not expendable are the people that are in our 
schools today that are giing to replace us and the only true stew- 
ardship responsibility any of us ought to have is to see that those 
who come after us have the opportunities that we have had plus 
some more. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Honig. the superintendent in California, 
brought me to the point of my testimony today which is prepared 
testimony and you have it and you may read it if you care to. He 
brought to a point the fact that all of us need to think about, but 
he brought it into dollars and cents. 

When we talk about a freeze, that means that something has sta- 
bilized—but you and I know that anything that is frozen, at some 
point generally melts. I see this proposed freeze of education with 
the inflation factor a reality as a meltdown and almost all the sig- 
nificance of a meltdown in some kind of a powerplant because the 
only power we have in ^ur country and our plant is our young 
people and the way we empower them, energize them, is ttirou^h 
public education. 

Dr. Honig ra^ed the point of a freeze and indicated that the sum 
that would apparently be diverted to tuition tax credits is some- 
where in the vicinity of $350 million and that is taken away from 
ublic education apparently and placed in the tuition tax credit 
f iket. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably opposed to tuition tax credits as 
another form of treasonous activity in this countr> that cannot be 
allowed to be submitted to Congress without a strong request that 
you oppose it, resist it, fight it, to the end of the line. 

Mr. Dymaixy. How about kill it? 

Ms. Warner. Better yet, Mr. Honorable Congressman, I like 
what you say. 

I am not a lawyer hut I believe tuition tax credits from the legal 
standpoint are unconstitutional, point No. 1. The Minnesota case 
notwithstanding. I do not attack tuition tax credits from an eco- 
nomic basis. 

I am not an economist, thank the good Lord, I am not. Although 
I believe tuition tax credits are economically unwise, unacceptable, 
and should not be authorized. I am a business person. I am not an 
educator. Yet, I think education is the most important thing we do 
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in this country for your children, all of our children, and as a busi- 
ness person and as an elected official as the superintendent of edu- 
cation in my little State of Arizona, and from many years of deal- 
ing with — occasionally doing battle with — the Federal Government, 
the Federal courts, the Federal bureaucracy, it is my belief that 
tuition tax credits will be the kiss of death of quality private and 
parochial education in the United States of America. 

I am not talking about public schools, I am simply talking about 
private and parochial schools because you and I know that the 
moment that tuition tax credit becomes a reality in the United 
States, on every street corner there will be e new school house 
opening. There will be a Klu Klux Klan school, a John Birch 
school, a Falwell Academy, an Armageddon school, every ilk, every 
persuasion, whether we believe in it or not. 

We *re a nation of laws and that is why you are who you are 
and do what you do and that is why we have that triparthied 
system. You make the laws, the administration implements them 
and the judicial system makes sure they are carried out. 

So we have to be fair to one and all. You open all of these schools 
in this land, everywheie, to that treatment. Before k ig the Feder- 
al Government or some branch— probably Congress— will ask IBS 
to go see what is going on in that school; "I hear they are building 
bombs in that school; I hear they are teaching terrorism here; I 
hear they are bJkanizing America here, saying we are the elite 
and nobody else is." 

You won't like that so you will dispatch someone to go out and 
look at those schools and examine what is going on there and if it 
is indeed education taking place because you are diverting tax dol- 
lars and therefore it becomes your responsibility, all of our respon- 
sibility. 

Well, once you do that, they are going to go out and say, yes, all 
those things are happening, and America is being balkanized in- 
stead of being pulled together, all these persuasions and ideologies 
are proselytizing the children that come to schools and instead of 
building America together we are by our own action dividing her. 

Furthermore, the IRS people or the Justice Department or 
whomever you send will come back to you and say not only are we 
balkanizing America, but there is no education going on in that 
school, there is just propaganda. 

My concern, then, is that you are going to come back and you 
are going to in good conscience say, "Well, then, at least one thing 
we can be certain of and one thing we can do and that is dictate at 
least a minimal level of eduation, a minimal curriculum that has 
to take place in each of the street corner schools. 

"Of course, they can go ahead and approach their religion, and of 
course ~ proach their anarchy or whatever it is they are teaching, 
we cp . " that because we are a land of free speech, freedom of 
wor a, , f Are can at least dictate e basic cunicuHm," and, voila, 
we hevc ^ ..c full circle toward a totalitarianistic society or the pos- 
siblity oi it, and we have created a Federal system of eduation. 

I think that ie absolutely intolerable and I think it is surely by 
any course of logic the probability as an outcome of tuition tax 
credit 
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Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that I believe in private and parochi- 
al schools. I believe that this is a free country because it is a land 
of choice — we may choose. 

Once you eliminate choice and you have an amorphous system of 
mediocrity, you have impoverished the public schools and have 
taken control at the Federal level of the private and parochial 
schools. We have accomplished nothing, but we have indeed 
brought the whole system down. 

I believe it will lead to a form of elitism that we cannot tolerate, 
that we cannot support, and that it will divide us on every issue. 

So I would plead with you as a mother of six children, as a 
grandmother of seven, with two on the way, as a business person, 
as an elected public official, and as the superintendent of education 
in the State of Arizona— and I believe a spokesperson for most of 
the State superintendents and commissioners of education in this 
land— that all of the things you have heard today are vitally im- 
portant pertaining to the budget, pertaining to the deficit, pertain- 
ing to the importance of education, pertaining to the effects of a 
continuation of the reduction or diminution of dollars for educa- 
tion Ail that is true, and it would be only redundant for me to say 
all of that again. 

So I would ask you to focus, if you will, at least your hearts, if 
not your heads, on stopping tuition tax credits so that we can begin 
to focus on the things we ought to do for the children, that we 
ought to be searching because that is our stewardship responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear this is not the careful thoughtful statistic 
written testimony you are accustomed to, that it is perhaps not as 
erudite as it ought to be, perhaps more* general than it ought to be 
and less specific than it should be, bui since this administration 
has refused to accept the first defeat I would like to at least fire 
the first round in this second battle. 

Chairman Hawkins. Madam Superintendent, it certainly is not 
what we usually hear, but it is much better. 

I know that you have a time problem, but let me see if there is a 
very urgent question. 

Mr. Goodling. I have a question, yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Goodling. 

Ms. Warner. I am at your disposal. I will be here as long as you 
wish. 

Mr. Goodling. I don't have an urgent question. I do want to be 
sure you understand that you are leading a battle for the third 
defeat, not the second defeat. 

Ms. Warner. Really. 

Mr. Goodling. Some people might think that this President got 
his whole idea of tuition tax credits from the other side of the aisle 
back in 1978 at which time I was a very lonely person because in 
the State of Pennsylvania alone we had 25 Congressmen and I was 
one of two that voted against tuition tax credits in 1978. 

Fortunately the House and the Senate got to fighting and, even 
though we passed the bill overwhelmingly in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—and it would be in effect now had not the Senate and 
House Conferees gotten to a fight over the extension of cuition tax 
credits to postsecondary education. 
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Second, I would say, I believe you must have heard some of those 
speeches I gave on the floor in 1978, because I said exactly what 
you said over and over again. But they didn't pay any atcenti' to 
me. Nov, I think tuition tax credits are something you have to talk 
about because you make a commitment, but everybody believes 
that they won't go anyplace. 

Ms. V^arner. God bless you. 

Chairman Hawkins. We can assure Mr. Goedling, if he wants to 
plead the battle, very much support on this committee to follow 
him. 

Mr. Goodung. That will be a pleasant surprise after 1978. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. WgH, again I want to thank the superintendent for 
her testimony. I have heard you speak before and you can never go 
unnoticed when you speak. It was very, very good. I also would tell 
Mr. Goodling that as we have friends of education on both sides of 
the aisle, we have problems on both sides of the aisle, also. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Ms. Warner. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. No questions. I am going to study this testimony. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Dymally. 

Mr. DfMALLY. I think Gus would say it's OK with him if she 
stays in Arizona, much too forceful to come to California. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair would certainly like to commend 
you for your excellent testimony. While it did not have specifics, it 
certainly had a lot of thought in it and it certainly, I think, in- 
spired ail oi us. 

If we were not in opposition to tuition tax credits before, I am 
sure we have been convinced now. 
Ms. Warner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think it is a part of the reform package or 
the President's message that has not been given too much atten- 
tion. We have seemed to have said it is such a crazy idea we won't 
even debate it, but I think you reassured us that you cannot over- 
look any item that may sr.cm rather politically impractical at this 
time, but who knows that it may rear its ugly head at some future 
time. 

I think you certainly brought that to the attention of this com- 
mittee, and we are deeply appreciative. 

Ms. Warner. Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. To accommodate your time we know that 
you must leave. Thank you. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Goodung. We will keep being advocates for the migrant 
education matter, too. 

Ms. Warner. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Carolyn Warner follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Carolyn Warner, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Arizona 

Mr Chainnan, members of this distinguished Subcommittee, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to testify before you, I appreciate your willingness to seek out information 
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and comments from persons involved in the leadership of public education at the 
state level. 

Mr. Chairman, your invitation to present testimony today was sufficiently open- 
ended to allow me to raise with you a matter of grave concern impacting upon the 
very health of not only our nation's public school system, but of our private academ- 
ic and parochial school systems as well. The issue, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Subcommittee, is that of Tuition Tax Credits. Since the Administration has once 
again put the Tuition Tax Credit issue on its priority agenda, I would like to take 
this opportunity to fire perhaps the first shot in the second round of the battle 
against the concept. 

I do so, Mr. Chairman, not from a legalistic standpoint, although I firmly believe 
Tuition Tax Credits to be unconstitutional—the Minnesota case notwithstanding, i 
also do not attack Tuition Tax Credits from an economic base, although I believe 
they are economically unwise. I am neither a constitutional lawyer nor an econo- 
m'st. I am a business person who serves as an elected chief state school officer. And 
from this perspective, and from many yoars of observing, dealing with, and occasion- 
ally doing battle with, the federal government, the federal courts, and the federal 
bureaucracy, it is my belief that Tuition Tax Credits will be the kiss of death for 
quality private education in America. Note, Mr. Chairman, I said private education, 
not public education. May I tell you why? 

Should Congress, in its wisdom, adopt the Tuition Tax Credit legislation proposed 
by the Administration, in its unwisdom, I believe the following scenario will unfold: 

We will see, first of all, an incredible proliferation of nonpublic schools. Enroll- 
ment in our already-existing parochial schools will probably increase, and there will 
be some growth in private academic schools. But the real growth will occur in the 
type of schools that have heretofore been on the fringes of nonpublic education— 
those schools that specialize in allowing parents to withdraw their children from 
something or somebody, from other races, other faiths, other social or economic 
levels, other political persuasions, or other personal inclinations. There are a few of 
them now, but they are merely the "first growth" of what will follow if Tuition Tax 
Credits are enacted. What is different is that these anti-mainstream schools will 
now become fully legitimate, ordained by the Congress and the tax code, and they 
will be the schools of every religious, political, and social extremist group in the 
country. There will be schools of and for every conceivable political or religious per- 
suasion, and there will be little we can do about it. They will be, Mr. Chairman, 
schools supported by federal tax relief for patrons and, in most states, beyond any 
oversight except health or incorporation requirements. And they will commence the 
unraveling of American society. 

Scene two of this scenario will take place a few years later after the tax credits 
have reached their full implementation. We can then project that concerns will 
arise over just what sort of "education" some of these schools might be offering. It 
would be naive to expect ideologists whose current activities are not exactly in the 
mainstream of American life to conduct their schools any differently. Since state 
education officials will be essentially powerless to do anything about them, any cor- 
rective measures would have to occur at the federal level. 

Who would do the "fixing" in Washington? Congress, Mr. Chairman, might in- 
struct the Internal Revenue Service to look into the tax credit status of certain of 
these schools. Since they would have already received IRS code numbers for taxpay- 
er crediting purposes, the IRS could begin immediately to investigate problems and 
Congress could consider revoking the tax credit status of the offending schools. 

Would this be enough? Not likely. After all, education oversight remains a very 
important concern of the federal government Would it not be predictable in our 
scenario, scene three, for Congress to also instruct whatever federal agency which at 
that time deals with education to examine ways to standardize ti-^ curricula of 
schools receiving tax credit pupils, so that the "consumer" could be guaranteed? 
Keeping in mind the penchant for orderliness in the federal bureaucracy, it would 
be logical for the established parochial and academic private schools to be required 
to meet this uniform stand^H After all Tuition Tax Credits are tuition tax credits. 
Nonpublic schools are nonpublic schools, and the IRS, or your Committee, Mr. 
Chairman, can't spend its time individually evaluating every eligible school for ap- 
propriate academic standing. A national minimal core curricula might be the only 
acceptable answer. 

Scene four might run roughly parallel to scene three. How does the religious-spon- 
sored tax credit school deal with the handicapped student whose parents wisn to 
place their child with his co-religionists? How does the tax credit school deal with 
the disruptive student whose parents do not subscribe to the same conduct require- 
ments as the school? What are the rights of parents who pay taxes, receive tax cred- 
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its, and support private schools with tax dollars credited to them by the federal gov- 
ernment? Is it not logical for an aggrieved parent to seek redress in the only logical 
place— the federal courts? I am sure you would agree, Mr. Chairman, that regard- 
less of this or any scenario, and regardless of any national administration, we can 
expect the Internal Revenue Service and the federal bureaucracy and judiciary to 
continue to exist, continue to wield power, and continue to take an active role in the 
implementation of national policy. Could we not expect these entities to act as they 
have always acted in attempting to redress grievances that are brought to them? 

When scene five occurs depends upon the rapidity of the problems noted in scene 
two and responded to in scenes three and four. In scene five, the day comes when 
those who originally supported Tuition Tax Credits recognize that, in so doing, they 
have created a dual system of education. When that day comes we will have an edu- 
cational system in which one set of schools has been financially pauperized by with- 
drawal of federal assistance, the other set of schools has been intellectually pauper- 
ized because of federal assistance, and America has been educationally "Balkan- 
ized". The scenario will bring what most Americans, and most members of Con- 
gress, have fought so hard against — a federal system in which all schools, public and 
nonpublic, are subject to the same judicial requirements and to the same prescribed 
curricula. We will not have quality public schools and we will not have quality non- 
public schools— just one, great, amorphous mediocrity. We will have killed, in the 
name of kindness, both educational systems, public and private. 

In opposing Tuition Tax Credits before this Committee, Mr. Chairman, I realize 
that I am, as it were, "preaching to the choir". However, I believe the issue to be of 
such importance that I cannot, m good conscience, pass up this opportunity to send 
an early warning signal to you, ana to all others concerned about quality public and 
private education in America, about the dangers inherent in this legislation. 

I urge the Subcommittee, a;id the full Committee, to remain steadfast in its oppo- 
sition to this ill-considered and harmful notion, and to devote its full resources and 
considerable talents to working with both educators and private citizens in building 
stronger schools and creating greater educational opportunities for all American 
children. 

Mr Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the honor of appear- 
ing before you today. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mrs. Walters, we are delighted to have you. 
You have been very patient. You sat through all of the hearing 
today and we didn't see any complaint registered by you, no frown 
on the face. 

Mrs. Walters. No. 

Chairman Hawkins. We are delighted to have you here. You 
may proceed to give us your statement. 

Mrs. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members. 

I really have learned today. I have eiyoyed sitting here and I 
have learned something from each of the speakers and it was a 
pleasure for me to hear Ms. Warner. It was my first opportunity 
to do so even though her reputation surely preceded her. 

I want to take just a moment to welcome the committee to Los 
Angeles and invite you to stay througn th<3 weekend and eiyoy our 
lovely weather. 

I also would like to express, Mr. Chairman, a thank you to your 
staff, to Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jenninge, and Ms. Benson for the 
great way in which they have gone about communicating to per- 
sons and inviting persons to testify and making us all as comforta- 
ble as possible. 

Congressman Hawkins and members )f the committee, I am Rita 
Walters, member of the Los Angeles Unified School District Board 
of Education. 

I am most grateful for this invitation to appear before yov to 
present testimony to the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education on the effects of Federal budgetary prac- 
tices on local educational programs. 
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Congressman Hawkins, vou are to be congratulated for your 
leadership in bringing this topic to the attention of the American 
people, to the attention of the Congress of the United States, and to 
the attention of the Federal administration. 

As a member of the governing body of the Nation's second larg- 
est school system, I believe it imperative to spotlight and bring to 
the attention of the entire Nation the record of the present admin- 
istration, with respect to its neglect of public education. You are 
doing that. 

But, of course, we in Los Angeles know of, and are accustomed 
to, your outstanding leadership. We are extremely proud of your 
demonstrated dedication to people and principle, your exemplary 
service to your country and to your constituents, and your long and 
historic legislative record and your chairmanship of this commit- 
tee 

To the other members of the committee please know that Con- 
gressman Hawkins is a virtual irutitution here and a very beloved 
one at that. We are also proud jf our own Congressman Dymally, 
and the work and record that be has made at the State and nation- 
al levels. 

Two years ago the Preside iit's own National Commission on Ex- 
cellence in Education pubhshed its report card on education in 
America entitled "A Nation At Risk: The Imperative for Educa- 
tional Reform." / 



I submit to you, Cong/essman Hawkins, if one looks at the record 
of the Reagan administration one could conclude that this act of 
unthinking unilateral educational disarmament had been personal- 
ly led by the President. This is surely the case v/ith respect to Fed- 
eral funding relative to the Nation's urban school districts. 

In my capacity as a member of the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion, I serve as ^'representative of that body to the board of direc- 
tors of the Council of the Great City Schools. This council is com- 
posed of 35 ro^jor urban school systems in the Nation. Combined, 
they serve approximately 4.2 million students or 11 percent of the 
Nation's public school enrollment. 

Approximately 32 percent of the Nation's black children, 27 per- 
cent of the Hispanic children and 21 percent of the Asian children 
are enrolled in these 35 systems. Almost one-third of these children 
are in families which receive public assistance and nearly 75 per- 
cent of them are minorities. 

At the council's mo^t recent national conference, a position 
paper was developed entitled "Federal Education Budget Policy, 
1980-1984: Effects on the Great City Schools." I have a copy of that 
report with me and I seek the privilege of requesting that it be in- 
cluded in the record of proceedings of this hearing. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection the document will be in- 
serted in the record following the remarks of Mrs. Walters. 
Mrs. Walters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I quote from its introduction: 

When the American populace chose Ronald Reagan as its President in 1980, the 
country began its most controversial experiment with its domestic policies since the 
war on poverty. Nowhere was this experiment more evident than in the area of edu- 
cation, an arena where the Federal Government has been substantially involved 
since the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 1965. 
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"The Administration set a legislative agenda that included at its outset large 
budget cuts, major program consolidations, educational vouchers, tuition tax credits, 
regulatory simplification. Nowhere did these proposals converge more dramatically 
than in our innercity public schools, for it is in these systems where the federal 
presence in education has been most felt historically and where the federal kt>le is 
most evident. 

The results of that experimentation, not yet fully understood, will not only have 
profound effects on the cities but a dispropoitionately large impact on a nation 
whose citizens are growing older and whose future workers will be increasingly 
black, hispanic and female. 

Historically, the Federal administration and Congress have fo- 
cused the majority of Federal education dollars so as to benefit 
children who are poor, handicapped, or of limited English proficien- 
cy. One would conclude, given that most of the Nation s poor, 
handicapped, or limited-English-speaking children live in our large 
cities, that this is one area where the least amount of cutting 
would take place when budgets are reduced. Exactly the reverse 
has been true. 

Consider the following: When the Reagan administration trine 
into office in January 1981, total Federal support for elementary 
and secondary education was slightly in excess of $7 billion. Had 
that same level of support continued to the present, today's total, 
adjusted for inflation, would now be at $10.9 billion. 

Instead, it is $7.4 billion, virtually the same level of 4 years ago, 
representing a loss in real dollars of $3.5 billion. However, if the 
initial Reagan olan for education had been followed, elementary 
and secondary education support from the Federal Government 
would have been cut in half, the result of which would have been a 
current funding level of only $3.2 billion. 

That is the total overall picture. Now for a look at what has hap- 
pened to support for urban schools. 

In fiscal year 1980-81, allocations from all Federal agencies to 
the 35 largest school districts tovaled $1.7 billion. In 1984-85, it has 
decreased to $1.6 billion. 

In this 4-year period, Federal support for the 35 urban districts 
was reduced by 2.1 percent. For programs funded through the De- 
partment of Education, support for the 35 districts has been re- 
duced by 5.2 percent. 

To put it in perspective the policies of the Reagan administra- 
tion, as enacted into law, have resulted in an inflation-actfusted de- 
cline in funding for education, between the fiscal years of 1980 and 
1984, of 25.9 percent per child attending the Nation's urban 
schools. What is more, had the Congress accepted all of the admin- 
istration's budget policies with respect to education, Federal alloca- 
tions in 1984 wou'd have been only $87 for each inner-city child, 
nearly 63 percent below the 1980 level of $233 per child. The cur- 
rent expenditure of $173 per child is twice the amount the Presi- 
dent preferred. 

A review of Federal Government funding practices, since the 
Reagan adminstration came into office, shows that the greatest 
single negative impact on urban schools occurred as a result of 
changes mandated by the enactment of the Omnibus Budget Recon- 
ciliation Act of 1981, which consolidated approximately 30 educa- 
tion programs and lowered spending ceilings on most others. 
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In 1980, for example, urban school districts' funding from various 
programs consolidated in the aforementioned Omnibus Budget 
Art— now known as Chapter 2— totaled $152.4 million. By 1984, it 
declined to $58.8 million, a 61.4-percent decrease. By contrast, the 
decline for all school districts nationally was 39.3 percent over the 
same period. 

In short, the arrival of the administration's block grant funding 
approach resulted in the cities absorbing nearly three-fourths of 
the cuts made. This did two things: it not only protected nonurban 
school districts from budget reductions, but in some cases, it subsi- 
dized the dollar increases that most nonurban school districts re- 
ceived. 

I should also remind you that the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
changed the system of distributing block grant funds. From a 

needs basis, distribution was changed to a per capita basis. This 
increased the amount of funding made available to private school 
located in urban districts. 

Prior to the change, approximately 5 percent of Federal funds 
reaching urban educational agencies went to private schools. Now 
over 15 percent of Chapter 2 funds to the cities is spent on private 
schools, ?nd in cities where such enrollments are large, the share 
to private schools can exceed 5:5 percent. 

The picture is equally grim for other forms of Federal support 
for education. For example, Chapter I programs were adversely af- 
fected in several ways: First, cuts in the basic program hit hardest 
in urban schools because most of the funds are spent there. Elimi- 
nation of the concentration grants removed a buffer against cuts 
because these grants were highly targeted serving areas of severe 
poverty. Inflation rates in large cities continued to increase, reach- 
ing higher levels than the rest of the country. Changes in the data 
base for distribution of funds from the 1970 census to the 1980 
census, resulted in considerable loss of funding for many urban dis- 
tricts. Urban districts' allocation of impact aid has decreased from 
$59.8 million in 1980 to $18.9 million this year, a reduction of 68.3 
percent. 

Other reductions for urban schools, between fiscal year 1980 and 
tibcal year 1984 include 22.1 percent for bilingual education, 18 8 
percent for Indian education, 70.8 percent for Follow Through, 100 
percent in civil rights grants, and 86.9 percent in job training pro- 
grams funded through the Department of Labor. 

In our Los Angeles Unified School District with its approximate- 
ly 566,000 kindergarten to 12th-grade students, 80 percent of whom 
are either black, Hispanic, Asian, or other minority, examples of 
the effects of these actions are listed in my statement. 

As an example, though, the Chapter I per pupil support for 1984- 
85 compared to 1981-82 has increased by 6.6 percent. Had the 
amount been adjusted for inflation, it would have been increased 
by 27 percent, a reduction in real terms of more than 20 percent 
per child. 

When we consider the number of students served by Chapter I 
programs in this district is approximately 215,000, we are not send- 
ing a message that says: 'Tour Government truly wants you to 
have an outstanding instructional program." 
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Our superintendent has spoken to you of the effect on the school 
lunch program. We have 311,000 students who are eligible, now we 
are faced with the prospect of raising the prices on those lunches. 
Here in Los Angeles where more than 80 languages other than 
English are spoken, the currently proposed budget would reduce by 
approximately $3 million the programs for immigrant education, 
refugee children, and Indochinese vocational programs. 

Our estimates of Mr. Reagan's proposed education budget for 
fiscal year 1986 indicate that even the meager amount of money 
available for women's equity will be completely eliminated— 
$31,368. Although the dollar is small, the message is symbolic. 

In Los Angeles, we currently serve 46,500 handicapped children, 
the message is: "Don't worry, programs for handicapped students 
are not being cut, they are just being frozen." A freeze is a cut. 

Are we talking about programs to serve students who have 
handicaps, cr are we talking about a process to handicap students? 

Further, in Los Angeles with large numbers of students dropping 
out of school, with gang affiliations prevalent, with 100,000 stu- 
dents in grossly overcrowded schools, there is no indication of ad- 
ministration sensitivity to, or inclination to, constructively address 
the problem. 

In summary, our analysis has resulted in some general findings. 
The data show clearly that Federal support for urban schools is sig- 
nificantly lower now than when the Reagan administration took 
office. , . 

Over the last 4 years, the Federal Government has retargeted its 
dollars away from innercity schools, and has given higher priority 
to nonurban public schools and to private schools. Federal cutbacks 
to urban schools have only been partially offset by local or State 
spending, or by an improved inflation rate. 

Programs to enhance urban desegregation, poor at best, have 
been seriously curtailed. Inschool job training programs have suf- 
fered a similar fate. 

Congressman Hawkins and members of this committee, enough 
is enough. It is time to stop this attack on poor and disenfranchised 
youth. 

The harsh reality is that the administration has been very adept 
at uncovering and manipulating educational symbols, such as 
prayer in schools, but extremely clumsy at meeting or recognizing 
the historic Federal role in urban schools. That Federal role in city 
schools has traditionally assured opportunities and access for those 
most in need. The administration has failed to understand that this 
role enhances, not conflicts, with local and State operation and re- 
sponsibility for education. In its attempts to dismantle Federal in- 
volvement in public education, the administration has lessened and 
weakened those opportunities for equity and justice in our schools. 

The most damaging aspect of the Federal Government's experi- 
mentation with education over the last 4 years involves the basic 
unfairness of the effects. These effects only serve to intensify the 
separate and unequal society portended by the Kerner Commission 
in the late 196C's. J ^ 

Ironically, it will be the increasing numbers of limited English 
proficient and racial minorities now being educated in our cities to 
whom the Nation will turn, afi the population ages, to support its 
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economy, defend its borders, and fund its Social Security system. It 
is unclear whether these children will be ready to meet that chal- 
lenge. 

If not, history may record that the last 4 years was the point 
where progress stopped, where the future died. The Council of the 
Great City Schools' report lists a number of recommendations 
urging both the administration and the Congress to redouble their 
commitment to the cities and their schools. 

I won't take the time to mention any. They are in my statement 
that you have made a part of the record. 

I would like to take a moment to share with you my personal list 
of recommendations to this paiel and say that they would include 
a plea for increased funding for Federal education programs that 
are targeted for urban areas and that will improve educational 
access for black, Hispanic, handicapped and female youth, includ- 
ing aid for chapter 1, ECIA, chapter 1 concentration grants, bilin- 
gual education, Public Law 94-142, impact aid, low-rent housing, 
and followthrough; a moratorium on all future budget cuts and 
freezes in education programs; the development of Federal youth 
emplc/ment legislation to provide inschool training programs and 
an increase in funding for the newly retargeted Vocational Educa- 
tion Act; a new program under the Higher Education Act that will 
work to encourage the application of poor and minority youth to 
postsecondary institutions; a new Federal program to provide funds 
for the repair and renovation of aging urban school buildings, in- 
cluding the containment of hazardous asbestos; administration sup- 
port for ensuring that chapter 2 block grant funds are targeted 
within States to high need urban schools; continued congressional 
funding for the Federal Math and Science Education Program; the 
development of Federal early childhood legislation, the funding of 
Federal school day care programs, and the design of urban second- 
ary school improvement legislation, and the development of a Fed- 
eral urban education policy and program of financial technical as- 
sistance to urban school districts. 

Congressman Hawkins and members of the committee, my per- 
sonal list of recommendations would include a plea for: No further 
block granting of federally supported education programs; Federal 
assistance with dropout prevention programs and strategies; assist- 
ance with positive drug diversion programs; assistance with devel- 
oping and implementing program alternativ es to youth participa- 
tion in gangs and gang related activities. 

All of these sum to jobs and more jobs, the need for employment 
opportunities for youth and adults. J know tbit you have long rec- 
ognized the problem— witness your landmark Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill. The critical need is for this administration and the full Con 
gress to so recognize and then act accordingly. 

President Reagan appears to be saying to the poor in our cities to 
pray and to the wealthy in our cities that, we will provide you with 
dollars. 

This ends my presentation, and I will be very pleased to respond 
to questions. 
[Prepared statement of Rita Walters follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Rita Walters, Member, Los Angeles City Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, CA 

Congressman Hawkins and Members of the Committee, I am Rita Walters, 
Member Los Angeles Unified School District Board of Education. I am most grateful 
for this invitation to appear before you to present testimony to the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education on the effects of federal budget- 
ary practices on local educational programs. 

Congressman Hawkins, you are to be congratulated for your leadership in bring- 
ing this topic to the attention of the American people, to the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to the attention of the Federal Administration. As a 
member of the governing body of the nation's second largest school system, I believe 
it imperative to spotlight and bring ~> the attention of the entire nation the record 
of the present administration, with respect to its neglect of public education. You 
are doing that. But, of course, we in Los Angeles know of, and are accustomed to, 
your outstanding leadership. We are extremely proud of your demonstrated dedica- 
tion to pp. pie aid principle, your exemplary service to your country and to your 
constituents, and your long and historic legislative record. To the other members of 
the committee please know Congressman Hawkins is a virtual institution here and 
a very beloved one at that. 

Two years ago the President's own National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion published its report card on education in America entitled "A Nation At Risk: 
The Imperative for Educational Reform." 

By now we are all familiar with its widely publicized finding "that the education- 
al foundation of our society is presently being eroded by a rising tide of mediocrity 
that threatens our very future as a nation and a people. 

We know it went on to state: "If an unfriendly foreign power had attempted to 
impose on America the mediocre educational performances that exist today, we 
might well have viewed it as an act of war. As it stands, we have allowed this to 
happen to ourselves ... we have, in effect, been committing an act of unthinking, 
unilateral educational disarmament." 

Congressman Hawkins, I submit to you that if one looks at the record of the 
Reagan administration since it came into power four years ago, one could conclude 
that this act of "unthinking, unilateral educational disarmament'' has been led per- 
sonally by the President. This surely is the case with respect to federal funding rela- 
tive to the nation's urban school districts. 

In my capacity as a member of the Los Angeles Board of Education I serve as a 
representative of that body to the Board of Directors of the Council of the Great 
City Schools. This council is composed of 35 major urban school systems in the 
nation. Combined, they serve approximately 4.2 million students or 11% of the na- 
tion's public school enrollment. 

Approximately 32% of the nation's Black children, 27% of the Hispanic children 
and 21% of the Asian children are enrolled in these 35 systems. Almost 1/3 of these 
children are in families which receive public assistance and nearly 75% them are 
minorities. 

At the Council's most recent national conference, a position paper was developed 
entitled: "Federal Education Budget Policy, 1980-84: Effects on the Great City 
Schools." I have a copy of that report with me, and I seek the privilege of requesting 
that it be included in the record of proceedings of this hearing, i quote from its in- 
troduction: 

"When the American populace chose Ronald Reagan as its President in 1980, the 
country began its most controversial experiment with its domestic policies since the 
war on poverty. Nowhere was this experiment more evident than in the area of edu- 
cation, an arena where the federal government had been substantially involved 
since the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 1965. The Ad- 
ministration has been enormously successful in challenging fundamental assump- 
tions about how the federal government treats education and at least partially suc- 
cessful in creating a new set of educational priorities . . . 

"The Administration set a legislative agenda that included at its outset large 
budget cuts, major program consolidations, educational vouchers, tuuion tax credits, 
regulatory simplification . . . Nowhere did these proposals converge more dramati- 
cally than in our inner-city public schools, for it is in these systems where tl:e feder- 
al presence in education has been most felt historically and where the federal role is 
most evident ■ . 

"The results of that experimentation, not yet fully understood, will not only have 
profound effects on the cities but a disproportionately large impact on a nation 
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whose citizens are growing older and whose future workers will be increasingly 
Black, Hispanic and female." 

The net effect of the actions of the Reagan' administration since 1980, with respect 
to the nation s urban school systems, has been two-fold. The first result is generally 
well known— a reduction in the overall levels of funding which, when adjusted for 
the impact of inflation, results in substantial decreases in funding Wels. 

The second effect is not as well known, but it has had a dramatic negative impact 
on school districts serving the nation's urban youth. The Reagan administration 
policies have resulted in a change in the distribution of allocated funds in virtually 
every program, causing major reductions in funding levels for school systems in 
larger cities. 

Historically, the Federal Administration and Congress have focused the majority 
of federal education dollars so as to benefit children who are poor, handicapped or 
of limited English proficiency. One would conclude, given that most of the nation's 
poor, handicapped, or limited English speaking children live in our large cities, that 
this is one area where the least amount of cutting would take place when budgets 
are reduced. Exactly the reverse has been true. 

Consider the following: 

When the Reagan administration came into office in January 1981, total federal 
support for elementary and secondary education was slightly in excess of $7 billion. 
Had that same level of support continued to the present, today's total— adjusted for 
inflation— would now be at $10.9 billion. Inscead, it is $7.4 billion— virtually the 
same level of four years ago representing a loss in real dollars of $3.5 billion. How- 
ever, if the initial Reagan plan for education had been followed, elementary and sec- 
ondary education support from the federal government would have been cut in 
half— the result of which would have been a current funding level of only $3.2 bil- 



That is the total overall picture. Now for a look at what has happened to support 
for urban schools. 

In fiscal 1980-81 allocations from all federal agencies to the 35 largest school dis- 
tricts totaled $1.7 billion. In 1984-85, it has decreased to $1.6 billion. 

In this four year period, federal support for the 35 urban districts was reduced by 
2.1 percent. For programs funded through the Department of Education support for 
the 35 districts has been reduced by 5.2 percent. 

To put it in perspective, the policies of the Reagan administration, as enacted into 
law, have resulted in an inflation adjusted decline in funding for education, between 
the fiscal years of 1980 end 1984, of 25.9 percent per child attending the nation's 
urban schools. What's more, had the Congress accepted all of the administration's 
budget policies with respect to education, federal allocations in 1984 would have 
been only $87 for each inner-city child—nearly 63 percent below the 1980 level of 
$233 per child. The current expenditure of $173 per child is twice the amount the 
President preferred. 

I mteht add that the Administration's first proposal for tuition tax credits for par- 
ents who send their children to private schools— $100 the first year, $300 the second 
and $500 the third— if enacted, would have meant the federal government would 
have provided an incredible $310 per child for private schooling. That is more than 
three times the rate that would have been allocated to inner-city public school chil- 
dren in the same year. 

A review of federal government funding practices, since the Reagan administra- 
tion came into office, shows that the greatest single negative impact on urban 
schools occurred as a result of changes mandated by the enactment of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, which consolidated approximately 30 education 
programs and lowered spending ceilingB on most others. 

In 1980, for example, urban school districts' funding from various programs con- 
solidated in the aforementioned Omnibus Budget Act— now known as Chapter 2— 
totaled $152.4 million. By 1984, it declined to $58.8 million— a 61.4 percent decrease. 
By contrast the decline for all school districts nationally was 39.3 percent over the 
same period 

In short, the arrival of the administration's block grant funding approach resulted 
in the citie3 absorbing nearly three-fourths of the cuts madeTThis did two things 
. . it not only protected non-urban school districts from budget reductions, but in 
some cases, it subsidized the dollar increases that most non-urban school districts 

/eceived. 

I should also remind you that the Omnibus Reconciliation Act changed the system 
of distributing block grant funds. From a "needs" basis, distribution was changed to 
a per capita Basis. This increased the amount of funding made available to private 
schools located in urban districts. Prior to the change, approximately five percent of 
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federal funds reaching urban educational agencies went to private schools. Now 
over 15 percent of Chapter 2 funds to the cities is spent on private schools, and in 
cities where such enrollments are large, the share to private schools can exceed 25 
percent 

The picture is equally grim for other forms of federal support for education. For 
example* 

Chapter I programs were adversely affected in several ways: 

First, cuts in the basic program hit hardest in urban schools because most of the 
funds are spent there. 

Elimination of the Concentration Grants removed a buffer against cuts because 
these grants were highly targeted serving areas of severe poverty. 

Inflation rates in large cities continued to increase, reaching higher levels than 
the rest of the country. 

Changes in the data base for distribution of funds from the 1970 census to the 
1980 census, resulted in considerable loss of funding for many urban districts. 

Urban districts' allocation of Impact Aid has decreased from $59.8 million in 1980 
to $18 9 million this year— a reduction of 68.3 ;>ercent. 

Other reductions for urban schools, between fiscal '80 and fiscal '84 include . . . 
22.1 percent for Bilingual Education ... 18.8 percent for Indian Education . . .70.8 
percent for Follow Through ... 100 percent in Civil Rights grants . . . and 86.9 per- 
cent in job training programs funded through the Department of Labor. 

In our Los Angeles Unified School District with its approximately 566,000 Kinder- 
garten to twelfth grade students, 80% of whom a*-e either Black, Hispanic, Asian or 
other minority, examples of the effects of these actions include: 

1. The Chapter I per pupil support for 1984-85 compared to 1981-82 has increased 
by 6 6%. Had the amount been adjusted for inflation, it would have been increased 
by 27%— a reduction in real terms of more than 20% per child. When we consider 
that the number of students served by Chapter I programs in this District is ap- 
proximately 215,000, we are not sending a message that says: "Your government 
truly wants you to have an outstanding instructional program." 

2. In Los Angeles, a district in which we have approximately 250,000 students eli- 
gible for free and reduced priced lunches, the administration's proposed budget says 
to poor children, "Your parent or parents may not have a job, the cost of public 
transportation is going up, you are not eligible for the medical care you need, but 
somehow or other your parents must find a way to pay as much as 25 cents more 
for those formerly free and reduced price meals.' 

3. In Los Angeles, where more than 80 languages, other than English, are spoken, 
the currently proposed budget would reduce by approximately $3 million the pro- 
grams for immigrant education, refugee children, and Indochinese vocational pro- 
grams 

4 Our estimates of Mr. Reagan's proposed education budget for FY 86 indicate 
that even the meager amount of money available for women's equity will be com- 
pletely eliminated ($31,368) Although the dollar is small, the message is extremely 
symbolic. 

5 In Los Angeles, we currently serve 46,500 handicapped children, the message is: 
"Don't worry, programs for handicapped s'adents are not being cut, they are just 
being frozen." A freeze is a cut. Are we talking about programs to serve students 
who have handicaps, or are we talking about a process to handicap students? 

Further, in Los Angeles with large numbers of students dropping out of school, 
with gang affiliations prevalent, with 100,000 students in grossly overcrowded 
schools, there is no indication of administration sensitivity to or inclination to con- 
structively address the problem. 

In summary, our analysis has resulted in some general findings: 

1 The data show clearly that federal support for urban schools is significantly 
lower now, than when the Reagan administration took office. 

2. Over the last four years, the federal government has retargeted its dollars away 
from inner-city schools ■ ■ ■ and has given higher priority to non-urban public 
schools and to private schools. 

3 Federal cutbacks to urban schools have only been partially offset by local or 
state spending— or by an improved inflation rate. 

4. Programs to enhance urban desegregation, poor at best, have been seriously 
curtailed. 

5. In-school job training programs have suffered a similar fate. 

Congressman Hawkins and members of the Committee . enough is enough It 
is time to stop this attack on poor and disenfranchised youth. 

It is clear that the social experimentation in education that was initiated in 1981 
by the Reagan administration could have been worse and may yet become so if in 
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th:« second term proposals are initiated for education implementing that not accom- 
plished during the firot term. 

Ut me also state quite plainly, that the fact that education support for cities is 
not even lower, is not because of anything the Administration did— but in spite of it. 
When the evidence began to mount that its experimentation with education was 
harming the poorest in our schools, the Administration did not respond with correc- 
tive action, but vociferously denied that any problem existed. Congressional at- 
tempts to restore cuts made in FY81 and FY82 were consistently opposed by the 
Administration. 

Congress, in general, did respond when the size and nature of the cuts became 
clear, hut failed to completely reverse administration incursions. 

The harsh reality is that the Administration has been very adept at uncovering 
and manipulating educational symbols, such as prayer in schools, but extremely 
clumsy at meeting or recogmnng fU e historic federal role in urban schools. That 
federal role — city schools has tra ionally assured opportunities and access for 
those most in need. The Administration has failed to understand that this role en- 
hances, not conflicts, with local and state operation and responsibility for education. 
In *ts attempts to dismantle federal involvement in public education, the Adminis- 
tration has lessened and weakened those opportunities for equity and justice in our 
schools. 

The most damaging aspect of the federal government's experimentation with edu- 
cation over the last four years involves the basic unfairness of the effects. These 
effects only serve to intensify the separate and unequal society portended by the 
Kerner Commission in the late 1960s. Ironically, it will be the increasing numbers 
of limited English proficient and racial minorities now being educated in our cities 
to whom the nation will turn, as the population ages, to support its economy, defend 
its borders, and fund its social security system. It is unclear whether these children 
will be ready to meet that challenge. If not, history ruay reccrd that the last four 
years was the point where progress stopped, where tho future died. 

The Council of the Great City Schools report lists a number of recommendations 
urging both the Administration and the Congress to redouble their commitment *o 
the cities and their schools. 

I mention only a few: 

Increased funding for federal education programs that are targeted for urban 
areas and that will improve educational access for Black, Hispanic, handicapped 
and female youth, including aid for chapter 1 (BCIA), Chapter 1 Concentration 
Grants, Bilingual Education, PL 94-142, Impact Aid (low-rent housing), and Follow 
Through. 

A moratorium on all future budget cu** «*7iH freezes in education programs. 

The development of federal youth employment legislation to provide in-school 
training programs and an increase in funding for the newly retargeted Vocational 
Education Act. 

A new program under the Higher Education Act that will work to encourage the 
application of poor and minority youth to postsecondary institutions. 

A new federal program to provide funds for the repair and renovation of aging 
urban school buildings, including the containment of hazardous asbestos. 

Administration support for ensuring that Chapter 2 block grant funds are target- 
ed v * u in states to high-need urban schools. 

Com... ued Congressional funding for the federal math and science education pro- 
gram. 

The development of federal early childhood legislation, the funding of federal 
School Day Care programs, and the design of urban secondary school improvement 
legislation. 

The development of a federal urban education policy and program of financial 
and technical assistance to urban school districts. 

Congressman Hawkins and members of the committee my personal list of recom- 
mendations would include a plea for: 

1. No further block granting of federally supported education programs 

2. Federal assistance with dropout prevention programs end strategies 

3. Assistance with positive drug diversion programs 

4 Assistance with developing and implementing program alternatives to youth 
participation in gangs and gang related activities. 

All of these sum to fobs and more jobs— the need for employment opportunities 
for youth and adults. I know that you have long recognized the problem— witness 
your landmark Humphrey-Hawkins Bill. The critical need is for this administration 
and the full Congress to so recognize and then act accordingly. 
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Congressman Hawkins ... this completes my presentation. I shall be pleased 
respond to questions. 

[The report follows:] 
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Federal Education Budget Policy, 1980-84. 
Effects on the Great City Schools 

When the American populace chose Ronald Reagan as its President in 1980, 
the country began its most controversial experiment with its domestic policies since 
the war on poverty. Nowhere was this exp*viment more evident than in the area of 
education, an arena where the federal government had been substantially involved since 
the passage of the Flementary and Secondary Education Act in 1965. The Administration 
has been enormous^ successful m challenging fundamental assumptions about how the 
federal government treats education and at least partially successful in creating a 
new set of educationa 1 priorities. 

This new experiment in education was initiated by the Administration within 
the conte t of general fiscal constraint, a desire to reduce the federal presence in 
education, a belief that competition would enhance educational quality, and a policy 
thot sought to alter basic values in the nation's schools 

The Administration set a legislative agenda (to meet these objectives) that 
included at its outset large budget vits, major program consolidations, educational 
vouchers, tuition tax credits, regulatory simplification, school prayer, dismantlement 
of the Department of Education, equal access tor religious groups to public schools, 
program turn-backs, school busing, and other items. Nowhere did these proposals con- 
verge more dramatical^ than in cur inner-city public schools, for it is in these 
systems where the federal presence in education has been most felt historically and 
where the federal role is most evident. 

The great u'ban centers of this nation have served a particularly important 
role as centers of commerce, communication* transportation, business, housing and the 
arts Their schools nave continued to be barometers of our ration's educational 
quality, the home for innovation ond a host of many of our r.ore perplexing social 
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problems. It has also been the field on which the educational experimentation of 
the last four years has been pla>ed. The results of that experimentation, not yet 
fully understood, will not only have profound effects on the cities but a dispro- 
portionately large impact on a nation whose :itizens are growing older and whose 
future workers will be increasingly Black, Hispanic and female. 

The focus of this report is on the 35 major urban school systems com- 
prising the Council of the Great City Schools. These systems serve about 4.2million 
inner-city youngsters, or 11% of the nation's public school enrollment Approxi- 
mately 32% of the nation's Black children, 274 of the Hispanic children, and 21% 
of the Asian children are enrolled in these 35 systems. Almost one-third of these 
children reside in families receiving public assistance and nearly 75% ate Minority 

The purpose of this brief report is t 0 provide c preliminary examination 
of the effect of the last four years of federal education budget policy on the 
nation's inner-city public schools. That policy was proposed by Reagan and largely 
adopted by Congress in the first two years of the Administration, but sharply re- 
versed in the second two. We will treat these two periods as distinct m this 
report Also, because other reports have dealt wi*h the extent of changes 1n the 
levels of federal funding for elementary and secondar* education, we will not ad- 
dress that issue here, but will focus on changes 1n t,ie distribution of funds It 
is the change in the distribution rather than tne level ot funding that appears to 
be the most dramatic aspect of the last four years. Finally, we will restrict our 
examination to budgetary rather than programmatic effects in that period. 

From its outset, the Reagan Administration made clear its intentions to 
reshap? and reduce the federal role in American education. According to the 1980 
Republican platform, the Administration would* 



restore common sense anu oua^ly to education .replace the 
crazy guilt of wasteful programs with a svsten of block 
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grants..., support deregulation by the federal government 
of public educat.jn .., encourage the elimination of the 
Department of Education . , restore prayer in public 
schools. ., halt forced busing.. , enact tuition tax relief 
into law ,lear away the tangle of regulation that has 
driven up college expenses and tuition. 

Almost no program was to be exempt from a wide range of proposed policy changes and 
budget cuts . Within two months of inauguration, Reagan oegan oUbmitting to Congress 
his first set of budget recommendations for education. Deep cuts were requested to 
the FY81 Continuing Resolution that was in effect at the time Peagan entered office 
and that would be felt by schools in the 1981-82 school year. At the same time, 
the Administration proposed major progra ,i um-ol idatlons , further reductions for FY82, 
and sweeping education policy changes. 

In general, most of the policy proposals made by the Administration were 
not accepted by the Republican-controlled Senate or the Democrati cal ly-1 ead House 
over the last four years. Congress has rejected tuition tax credits, vouchers, the 
"Super Block Grant"--designed to consolidate Title I, PL 94-142, ESAA and other 
smaller discretionary programs (see Table l)--orgamzed school prayer, dismantlemenc 
of the Department of Education, turnback programs, the repeal of women's equity and 
civil rights grants and others The Administration, itself, reversed positions during 
its tenure on deregulating PL 94-142, school lunch, and barring discriminatory pri- 
vate schools from receiving tax exempt status 

The Administration was successful, however, in overturning the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and replacing it with the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). In addition, it was successful in repealing the Lau regula- 
tions on bilingual education, in publishing new student privacy regulations, in 
consolidating about 30 formula and discretionary grant programs, scaling back child 
nutrition programs, securing passage of equal access legislation, and bringing the 
issue of quality in education into the forefront of national debate. 
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Table 1 Initial Reagan Proposal for Education 81ock Grants and Funding 



(1) 

P rogram s FY 30 

Local Block Grants 

Title I- 

Basic Grants 

Migrants 

Concentration 
ESAA 

8aslc Grants* 

Spec Proj ♦ 

Hjgnets* 
PL 94-14? 

State Grants 

Incentive Grts 
Basic Skills* 

Total 



(2) 
Cent Res 
TY81 



(3) 
Reagan Rev 
FY81 



$2,630 0 


$2,824 9 


$2,118 7 


245 0 


288 0 


216 0 


100 0 


142 1 


106 6 


107 a 


107.8 


80 9 


82 7 


75 1 


56 3 


36 3 


30 0 


22 5 


874 5 


922 0 


691 5 


25 0 


25 0 


18 8 


14 3 


17 5 


13 1 


$«,1I5 6 


$4,553 0 


$3,414 3 



(4) 
Final 
FY8I 



$2,512 6 
266 4 
98 8 

33 4 

68 2 
30 0 

874 5 

25 0 
13 1 

$3,922.0 



$3,647 1 



State Block Grants 

Title I- 

Handicapped 

Neg /Del 

Admlnlst 

Evaluation 
Title 1V-D* 
Title IV-C* 
Title ¥-8* 
ESAA 

Special Proj ♦ 

Nonprofits 

Ed. TV* 
CRA-Tltle IV-A 
WF.AA 

PL 94-142- 
Se/erelyHand 
Early Chlldh 
Vocational 
Innovation 
Regional Res 
Personnel 
Career Ed * 
Cornntir. 1 ty Schs * 
Consumer Ed 
Law-Related Ed 
Basic Skills* 
Follow Through 
Glfted/lalpnted* 
Alcohol/Drug 
Arts 1n Ed. 
Hetrlc Ed 4 
EthnlcnVltagc* 
Cities In Schs 4 
PU5H 

Teacher Corps* 
Teacher Centers* 
_PreCollcgp _Sci * 



145 0 


165.0 


123 8 


35 6 


37 8 


28 3 


47 0 


47 0 


35 3 


13 0 


10 0 


7 5 


1/i 0 


171 0 


128 3 


146.4 


91 4 


50 0 


51 0 


51.0 


38 3 


9 3 


8.5 


6 4 


5 0 


7.5 


5 6 


6 5 


6 5 


4 8 


45 7 


45 7 


34 3 


10 0 


10 0 


7 5 


I 0 


5 0 


3 8 


20 0 


20 0 


15 0 


2 4 


4 0 


3 0 


2d 0 


?0 0 


15.0 


9 8 


9 8 


7 3 


55 4 


58 0 


43 5 


15 0 


15 0 


10 0 


3 1 


10 0 


3 1 


3 6 


3 6 


2 7 


1 0 


1 0 


0 8 


10 7 


13 1 


9 8 


44 3 


44 3 


33 2 


6 3 


6 3 


4.7 


3 0 


3 0 


2 3 


3 5 


3 5 


2 6 


1 8 


1 8 


1 4 


3 0 


3 0 


2 3 


3 1 


3 1 


2 3 


1 0 


1 0 


0 8 


30 0 


30 0 


22 5 


13 0 


13 0 


9 8 


2 5 


2_5 


} 9 


$94/3 0 


$891 6 


$644 4 



152 6 
34.0 
33 9 

6 0 
161 0 

66 1 

42 1 

7.7 
5 0 
4 5 
37 1 
8 ] 

4 4 

17 5 
3 0 
15 0 

7 7 

43 5 
10 0 

3.1 
I 3 

1 0 
10.0 
26 3 

5 7 

2 9 

3 2 

1 f 

2 3 
2.7 

0 8 
?2 5 

9.1 

1 6 



$ 714 6 



+ Programs that were actually consolidated 1n Chapter 2, ECIA. 
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These policy prop-sals were only half of the agenda for education 
Initially set by the Administration. The other half was comprised of significant 
bucget reductions. When Reagan came to office in January, 1981, he found an HY81 
Continuing Resolution containing $7,161 billion for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and a Carter budget request of $8.3 billion for FY82. According to Its 
Initial budget plans, spending for all elementary and secondary education programs 
was to be reduced to $5,589 billion 1n FY81 through an across-the-board cut of 
nearly 25%, to $4,902 billion in FY82, to $4,153 billion in FY83 and finally to 
only $3,220 billion in FY85 (after the various consolidations and state turnbacks 
were to have taken effect) —or about $61 per child in inflation-adjusted terms 
{see Graph 1). Only $2,882 billion of this FY85 amount would have remained within 
the proposed Foundation for Education Assistance, with the remainder transferred 
to othe.* agencies. By contrast, had the federal government made no prrgrammatlc 
changes and increased spending to keep pace with Inflation, FY85 spedino would 
have totaled $10,928 billion in FY85. 

The Administration was largely unsuccessful , however, in passing its initial 
budget plan for elementary and secondary education. Enough of the proposed cuts 
and policy recommendations were adopted, nevertheless, to effect the distribution 
of funding and the subject of this report. 

Historically, cities and their public schools have been the target of the 
bulk of federal education dollars as the federal government and Congress sought to 
protect and enhance opportunities for children who were poor, handicapped or of 
limited-English proficiency. It is also where given the high concentration such 
children, one would expect the least cutting to occur when budgets were scaled down. 
The balance of this report will focus on the distribution of federal education 
dollars lo inner-city public schools over the last four years. 
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$10 928 



9.0 H 



7 o 



5 1 i 



$7 064 ^ - ' 



S5 5F>9 



Conpounded Current Service Level 



$7,472 




$6,916 



$6,513 



Actual Appropriations (in nominal dollars) 



Initial Reagan Plan 



$4,153 



$3 220 



F YPO 



Ft81 



FY32 



FY83 



FY84 



FY85 



1 ^:^lJ^:^t^^^ m " and %e ™^ ™ Appropriations 
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The nation's urban public schools* currently receive in this 1984-85 
school year (federal FY84) approximately $1,601 billion in aid from all federal 
sources, i.e., from all federal departments and agencies. This amount represents 
an (unadjusted) reduction from the FY80 level of $1,742 billion of 8. IX. Of 
particular interest is the level of tending garnered from the Department . f Educa- 
tion alone. In FY84, the Education Department supplied $967 million to the 
urban schools, down 5.2% f 'om the FY80 level of $1,021 billion (see Table 2). 
Nearly 70% of the FY84 amount comes through the Chapter 1 program. 

The Department of Ubor currently provides $24.5 million to urban schools, 
mostly to operate sumrer jobs programs, a level that is 86. 951 below the FY80 amount 
of $187.0 million— which went for public service employment, in-school job training 
and summer jobs. The Department of Agriculture supplies $563 million this year for 
school breakfasts, lunches and snacks— an increase of 19. \X since FY80. And the 
Department of Health and Human Services provides $40.2 million for refugee aid, day 
care and Headstart; down 22.2% from the FY80 level of $51.7 million. 

In general, the com K osition of federal funding reaching the urban schools 
is about the same now as in FY80. Sixty and four tenths percent of all federal 
revenues in urban schools comes from the Department of Education this year compared 
with 58 6% in FY80 (see Graph 2). Nutrition's share, however, has jumped from 27. IX 
to 35.2% and job training's h^s slipped from 10.7% to 1.5% in four years. 

These reductions in federal support for inner-city schools appear not to 
parallel the average cuts nationally. Between FV 80 and FY82, total federal ele- 
mentary and secondary spending dipped from $7,064 billion to $6 060 billion, or 
$1,003 billion (14.2%), pursuant to the Administration's request to cut 25% 



A "Urban-public schools" i? defined as the 35 major inner-citv school systems com- 
prising the Council of the Gre?L City Schools. 
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Great City School 



1980-81 1981-82 



Albuquerque 


$ 14.083.285 


$ 13,008,692 


Atlanta 


30.789.703 


30,346,293 


8a It more 


62,380.343 


44,118,340 


Boston 


30,667,319 


24,744,599 


Buffalo 


25,521,584 


27,181,853 


Chicago 


182,201,840 


159,487,692 


Cleveland 


52.554,632 


37,647,731 
20,289,655 


Col ji .bus 


24.812.041 


We County 


80.147.593 


62,744,795 


Dallas 


34.140.269 


33,652,709 


U .v,>r 


21,202,522 


15,550,433 


Cctiou 


90.084.170 


75,658,412 


Indtanapolis 


N/A 


N/A 


Lor*; ['each 


11.690.607 


13,224.291 


Lo-i Ingres 


167,410,277 


155.797,926 


ffevh 1 S 


37,464,175 


32,616,642 


Ni W.au^ee 


34,797,799 


31,547,803 


''inii earol i s 


13,397,485 


11.848.890 


Na<h\ til" 


14.774,921 


13,575,369 


New Ci 1e*ns 


31.100,757 


29,061,300 
i-ic -i?4 fil? 

J JO , J CM , O 1 £ 


tJpu V , r It 


IftQ ftl? ?7fl 


Norfolk 


16.3S0.218 


12 807,301 


Oaklaid 


20.997.840 


P, 394, 179 

N/A 


0 a n j 


N/A 


r.'iUodelphia 


113,491.472 


2,953,645 


Pirt^hurgh 


24,756,132 


22.023,065 


F-rtla-d 


15,172,024 


13,466,260 


Rxhtstcr 


17,128,858 


16.051,783 


St Louis 


35.826,013 


31,062,686 


St Puul 


13.653.300 


11.377,773 


SiT> f ronciSCO 


22.761.261 


21,963,700 


Spa 1 1 1 e 


20.P01.028 


13,743,228 


Toledo 


12,195.497 


11.036,965 


Tulsa 


7.707,524 


7,677,691 


Washington, D C 


50,511^209 


42,800,034 


TOTALS 


SI, 742, 486, 074 


$1,482,786,347 
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Federal Budget Allocations (All Agencies) 
(in nominal dollars) 



1982-83 


1983-84 


EiHaitftd 19M-A4 


$ 12,796,123 


t 12 711 290 

4J K ff |C * V 


1 11 602 IQA 


27,208,245 
40,624,258 
24,514,350 


28,827,657 


in 470 555 


43,720,038 


46 050 111 


26 169 64? 


27 232 161 


20,247,125 


?1 390 06? 


22 224 902 


179,970.256 


202,145,000 


181 492 ifl? 


28 ,722^441 


28,836,953 


29 754 084 


16,633.589 


i6|959,959 


17,994,426 


62,943.015 
31,568,753 


73,842,388 


72*414 R96 


29,766,297 


31 ,412,691 


16,866,681 


17,182,385 


16,750,183 


72,459,534 


68,218,577 


76,447,254 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


13,211,153 


15,509,792 


17 139,329 


156,655,049 


171 064 ?ll 


1ft? 711 711 

io< t / «J J till 


32,248.403 


11 ]Qfl tin 


35 737 947 


25,218^645 


75 119 716 


7» 1 OA lift 


10,631 ,267 


ID 7QQ ftPI 

1 U , f 77 , OC J 


10,878,326 


13 319 473 


12 861 559 


11 aifi mm 


24[76l!»l 


C r , lOv ,001 


33,484,000 


337,162,903 


375,336,712 


409,386,016 


15,358,073 


13,435,206 


14,518,703 


17,505,516 


17,692,432 


18,127,619 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


87, 516.14S 


92,963,081 


98.597.S5S 


20 519 270 


17,001 ,01c 


10.0v7,00v 


12,155,088 
13,219,108 


12,357,308 
13,255,206 


12.695.241 


13.959,133 


24,672,596 


24,102,519 


23.863,836 


9,426,139 


10,481,124 


9.880,795 


18,175.603 


18,761,902 


19,684,072 


11,387.815 


11,481.333 


11,541,942 
11,563,009 


9,904,456 


10,764,412 


7,234,315 
39,174,965 


7,641,643 


8,437,769 
41.249,179 


39,969,432 


$1,434,032,613 


$1,535,661,354 


$1,601 ,489,413 
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Losses to Great City Schools in Nominal, Inflation-Adjusted, and 
Inflation-adjusted Per Pupil Dollars (FY80 to FY84) * 



Nominal Inflation-Adjusted Inflation-Adjusted 

Agency Dollar Loss Dollar Loss Per Pupil Do 1 ! a> 



Department/Education -5.2% -27. 7% -25. 9X 

Department/Labor -86.9 -90.3 -89.8 

Department/HHS -22.2 -42.3 -39.1 

Department /Agriculture +19.1 -11.6 - 6.8 

Department/Energy -30.4 -48.3 -45.1 

Department/HUD -62.8 -72.4 -71.0 



Total Loss -8. IX -31.8* -28. IX 

* Data show the losses to Great City Schools between FY80 and FY84 in three ways: 
simple nominal dollar loss, inflation-adjusted dollar loss, and irflation- 
adjusted per pupil dollar los<\ Inflation adjustments were made using the state 
and local government purchases deflator for nondurable goods and services. 
Enrolment decline for city schools calculated by using actual 1980-81 and 
1984-85 enrollment figures. 
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across the board. During the sair period, funding to the urban schools from the 
• Department of Education declined by $207.7 million (20.3%). In other w s, the 

nation's urban schools were asked to absorb 20. 7* of the federal eduction cuts 
between FY80 and FY82 while having 11* of the nation's public school children. 

Between FY82 and FY84, however, when Congress began to rethink the Reagan 
proposals and restore funding, the pattern was somewhat different. Nearly $855.7 
million were resto. ed to elementary and secondary education Tunding over that 
period, $154.3 million (18. 0*) of which wei.*. to urban schools. The net result over 
the four years was that a total of $147.5 million was cut from the federal ele- 
mentary and secondary education budget, $53.3 million or 36.2* of which was 
absorbed by 1nner-c1ty public schools. 

The result of this disparity was that federal money became less rather 
than more targeted on urban areas over the last four years. In FY80, city schools 
garnered 14.455. of the total $7,064 billion appropriated for elementary and 
secondary education; in FY84 , the urban share had declined to 13.99* of $6,916 
billion (see Table 4). 



Table 4 






6»eat City School Education Funding Compared to All Federal 
Elementary and Secondary Education Appropriations* 
(1n thousands) 




FY8Q 


FY81 FY82 FY83 FY84 




Elem./Sec. $7,063,976 
Approp. 


$6,457,818 $6,060,736 $6,513,168 $6,916,432 


-2.1* 


Great City 1,020,740 
Schools 


881,019 813,081 881,987 967,409 


-5.2* 


* 14.45% 


13.64* 13.42* 13.54* 13.99* 




* Includes appropriations for Compensatory Education, Special Programs and Pop- 
ulations, Impact Aid, Indian Education (ED only), Bilingual Education, Special 
Education, Vocational Education and Adult Education. 
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The shift In targeting becomes clearer by examining the ratio of urban 
funding to other funding over the four years. Between FY80 and FY82, the 

o 

Inflation-adjusted' federal education expenditure in cities dropped by 30.5* per 
child, or from $233 to $162. All other funding, however, declined by 24. 5*. 
Between FY82 and FY84, however, urban per-ch1ld-spend1ng Increased by 6.7* to $173 
while other per-ch1ld-spend1ng went up only 1.8*. In other words, federal educa- 
tion spending became about 8. OX less targeted between FY80 and FY82, but about 4,8% 
more targeted between FY32 and FY84 (see Table 5). The net result was that federal 
education funding is now 3.62 less targetted on 1nner-c1ty schools 1r FY80 than 
1t was 1n FY84. 



Table 5. 

Per Pupil Federal Elementary and Secondary Allocations 
(in FY80 dollars) 





Urban Schools (1) 


Other (2) 


Ratio 


FY80 


$233.36 


$165.06 


1.414 


FY81 


186.91 


142.00 


1.316 


FY82 


162.20 


124.69 


1.301 


A 


- 30, 5* 


-24. 5* 


-8.00* 


FY82 


162.20 


124.69 


1.301 


FY83 


165.17 


126.96 


1.301 


FY84 


T3.00 


126.96 


1.363 




+ 6.7* 


+ 1.8* 


+4.8* 



The data show simply a very large drop 1n real terms 1n federal support 
for urban schools. Between FY80 and FY84, the Inflation-adjusted decline 1n 
funding amounted to 25.9* per child. Most of this real loss was seen between FY80 



'Calculation made with enrollment estimates from the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) and the state and local government purchases deflator for non- 
durable goods and services provided by the Office of Management and Budget (0MB). 
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and FY82 when the Administration's policies were being accepted In Congress. Had 
all of the Administration's budget and policy proposals been accepted outright, 
federal allocations would have bf»en only $87 per child In FY84 or nearly 63* below 
the FY80 level of $233 (see Graph 3). 

Parenthetically, the Initial proposal to Institute tuition tax credits 
of $100 the first year, $300 the second and $500 the third year fur parents who 
send their children to private schools would have resulted 1n the federal govern- 
ment's providing about $310 per child for private schooling, over three times the 
rate that would have been supplied to 1nner-c1ty public school youngsters 1n tip. 
same year. 

This change 1n targeting of federal funds on urban schools was the result 
of the few Administration-proposed programmatic and budgetary modifications over 
the last four years that were accepted by Congress. The programmatic changes were 
brought about largely through the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 
(PL 97-35) which consolidated approximately thirty small education programs and 
lowered the authorized spending ceilings on most others. The single most signifi- 
cant factor effecting the cities In the reconciliation was the consolidation of 
the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) along with the smaller discretionary programs. 
While the ESAA legislation provided uoth formula and competitive grant funding to 
urban districts undergoing desegregation, the new Chapter 2 funds we**e distributed 
by states to all LEAs. 

Funding to the city schools under this block grant dropped from $152.4 
million In FY80 to $58.8 million In FY84, a decline of 61.4*. By contrast, the 
total funding under Chapter I decreased by 39.3* nationally over the same period 
Table 6). The losses in several cities, however, were well In excess of 75*: 
Buffalo lost 82.2* of its dollars over this period; Cleveland lost 93.4*; Columbus, 
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$350 



$262 5 



$125 



$87.5 



$361 



compounded current services 
based on FY80 programs 



$233 




$165 



$173 

* actual allocations 1n FY80 

dollars 



$ 87 allocations under original 

Reagan budget 1n FY80 dollars 



FY80 



FY81 



FY82 



FY83 



FY84 



Graph 3. Federal Department of Education Allocations to Great City Schools 1n Inflation-Adjusted Per Pupil 
Do lars Con-pared to Compounded Current Service Levels (Using FY80 Program Configuration) and 
Allocations Under the Initial Reagan Budget Plan. ^ p 
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Table 6 



District 

Albuquerque 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dade County 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Hinneapol is 

.Nashville 

New Orleans 

New York 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Rochester 

St Louis 

St. Paul 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

Toledo 

Tulsa 

Wa shington. 0 C. 

City Total 
National Total 
Percentage 



Decline 1n Funding Attributed* to Cnepttr 2 (KlA) 
(estimates) 



Antecedent 
1980-81 

$ 550,000 
1,630.000 
1,705,186 
3,332,080 
6,211,690 
5,820,000 
15,499,068 
5,732,335 
2,747,93a 
3,975,387 
1,862,017 
7,330,158 
N/A 

190, 28i 
19.B17.260 
1,249,441 
8,527,592 

700.000 
1,035,940 
2,110,699 
21,165,781 

639,531 
1,007,273 
N/A 
9,198,555 

885,959 

714,878 
1,565,232 
7,798,795 

569,079 
2,320,442 
7,012,640 
1,693,452 

167,934 
7.155,121 

$1*2,351,970 
$742,896,000 
20. 5t 



Antecedent 
1981-82 

$ 544,602 
1,300,000 
1,176,254 
659,003 
6,574,350 
6,784,273 
4,968,874 
3,537,746 
3,955,004 
2,654,230 
784,158 
4,519,396 
N/A 
183,386 
10,458,362 
1,043,532 
7,835,647 
679,371 
795,675 
1,903,758 
14,525,753 
580,519 
625,937 
N/A 
6,573,959 
490,199 
686,000 
3,076,523 
5,131,487 
628,911 
1,610,144 
4,230,337 
879,592 
162.B39 
5.081.817 

$104,556,650 
$498,010,000 
20.9% 



1st Yr. Block* 
1982-83 

$ 518,849 
886,168 
1,426,885 
1,401,493 
1,292.816 
6,358,256 
1,234,187 
768,240 
3,097,906 
1,510,968 
717,846 
3.341,582 
N/A 
310.329 
8,077,423 
1,051,279 
2,695,606 
604,426 
600,900 
843,400 
11,554.866 
480,080 
331,638 
N/A 
4,087,137 
691,216 
657,018 
919,923 
750,000 
348,762 
1.051.O 12 
923.530 
473,000 
374,728 
2.187.360 

$ 61,569,499 
$442,176,000 
13.91 



2nd Yr. Hock* 
1983-84 

$ 454,002 
906,732 
1,623,999 
1,359,804 
1,596,925 
5,850,000 
1.016,469 

693,450 
3.284 273 
1.516 .457 

76M71 
3.3»9.869 
N/A 

458,737 
7,238,344 
1,068,897 
1,667,441 

530,982 

650,481 

917,000 
10,200,000 

459,736 

857,947 
N/A 
4,038,727 

570,089 

650,687 

657,293 

704,196 

299.736 

950.377 

892,855 

472,504 

372,294 
2.229.304 

$ 58.309.778 
$450,655,000 
12.91 



3rd Yr. Block* 
1984-85 

$ 448,049 

913,099 
1.425,612 
1,352,824 
1,106,833 
5,848,680 
1,016,469 

693,450 
3,097,953 
1,583,673 

752,402 
3,291,009 
N/A 

610,360 
7,238,344 
1,074,483 
1,694,211 

520,000 

668,671 

978.000 
11.800.000 

473,109 

350,000 
N/A 
3,814.008 

577.952 

674,853 

601,337 

695.628 

294.592 

804.418 

857,133 

454,040 

392,299 
2.229.304 



$ 58,788,995 
$450,655,000 
I3.lt 



-61.41 

O.tt 
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87. 9X; Milwaukee. 80. IX; Seattle. 87. 8X; and St. Louis. 91.lt. School systems which 
lost only small amounts or even gained funding were normally those with either no 
ESAA grants or smaM ESAA grants. 

Two additional points about Chapter 2 deserve attention here: The first 
Involves the loss of funding nationally and the second Involves private schools. 
The loss of targeted funding to cities was the result of two factors: the overall 
budget cut when the program was implemented and the nature of the consolidation. 
Between FY80 and FY81 (the year preceding the block grant), funding for the ante- 
cedent programs that were to comprise Chapter 2 declined by about 33X nationally. 3 
Between FY81 and FY82, the funds dropped by only another 11.2%. meaning that the 
largest reduction in dollars occured before Chapter 2 was put into effect. Exactly 
the opposite trend, however, existed in the urban areas. The city schools saw their 
antecedent program funds drop by 31.4? between FY80 and FY81. a cut parallel 1n 
degree to that experienced nationally. Between FY81 and FY82. however, funding to 
urban districts plunged another 41. IX. These figures Indicate that. by-1n-large. 
cuts to urban areas between FY80 and FY81 were no worse than anywhere else, but be- 
between FY81 and FY82, the cities absorbed nearly three-quarters of the cuts made 
in the block grants. This Inordinately large cut to cities between FY81 and FY82. 
in a sense, protected other kinds of districts from budget reductions during this 
period and even subsidized the dollar increases that most nonurban districts ex- 
perienced at that time. 

The second aspect of the block grants effecting the financing of city 
schools involved the newly-heightened participation of private schoo's in federal 
programming. The 1981 Omnibus Reconciliation Act significantly changed the 
ability of private schools to tap federal funds by distributing block grant funds 

3 Thesc cutb were made in response to a series of rescissions to the FY81 Continuing 
Resolution requested by the new Reagan Administration. 
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on a per capita basis rather than on a "needs" basis. The result was that sub- 
stantially more federal funding reaching LEAs were spent on private schools under 
Chapter 2 than under the antecedent programs. Approximately 5X of the antecedent 
federal funds reaching the urban LEAs were allocated to private schools prior to 



the implementation of the block grants, but over 151 of the Chapter 2 funds 1n 
the cities now are spent on those schools. Where the private school enrollments 
are large, the share of Chapter 2 funds allocated can exceed 25X. 

The implementation of the block grant?, adversely effected the cities, 
then, in three ways, the decrease in funding, the dilution of the remaining funds, 
and the requirement to share dollars with the private schools. The result was 
significantly less targeting of federal resources. In FY80, the urban school 
systems received about 20% of the antecedent fundinq, or about the same proportion 
as they received under Chapter 1. By FY82 (the first year of the block grant), 
that share had dropped to about 145. Still further decreases were experienced 1n 
FY83 and FY84, the second and third years of the block grants. In FY83, Chapter 2 
allocations to cities had declined another 5.32 from FY82, leveling off finally 1n 
FY84, This continuing decline in funding, despite a leveling off of the federal 
appropriations, appears to be due both to declining enrollments 1n the cities re- 
lative to otner areas and to reductions in special grants from the SEA's 20% share 
of funding. By FYB4, then, allocations to dty schools under Chapter 2 will have 
declined by 61.4% since FY80 (not counting the decline due the participation of 
private schools), and the city share of funding will have dropped from 20. 5X to 
13. H in those same four years. 

In addition to programmatic or authorizing changes that reduced the degree 
of urban targeting, budget reductions arising from the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981 also had a severe effect. When the budget cutting began 1n response to 
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Administration pressure, it started with programs that were highly targeted and 
that affected a small number of the neediest school systems: Chapter 1 Concen- 
tration Grants, Impact Aid (Low-Rent Housing), B11 ingual Education, Follow Through, 
and Youth Employment. 

The elimination of the Chapter 1 Concentration Grants was a case-1n-po1nt. 
This program was particularly well -targeted because it distributed extra compensa- 
tory education funding to districts with at least 5000 poor children or at least 
20% of the enrollment below poverty. In the last year of the program (FY81), urban 
schools received about 35X of total funding, making it one of the most highly 
targeted education programs in existence. In combination with cuts 1n the basic 
program, the elimination of the concentration grants in FY8c resulted 1n dispropor- 
tionate losses to urban schools. 



The cuts in Chapter 1, then, effected urban schools in four ways. Firstly, 



the cuts 1n the basic program hit hardest on inner-dty schools because bulk of the 
funds are spent in these areas. Secondly, the deletion of the Concentration Grants 
eliminated the one program that could have provided a buffer against the cuts 
because of Its unusually high targeting provisions and its small costs. Thirdly, 
most urban areas between FY80 and FY82 continued to suffer through Inflation rates 
that were higher than other areas of the country. Finally, many--not all— urban 
school systems lost considerable funding when the data base for distributing 
Chapter 1 funds shifted from the 1970 to 1980 Census. 4 



effected the urban schools. The urban allocation under Impact Aid was $59.8m1ll1on 



Part of the FY82 loss was made up for some districts with a $148 million supple- 
mental appropriation. Further Increases in aggregate urban allocations 1n FY83 and 
FY84 are due to higher federal appropriations and the shift to the 1980 Census data 
for distributing funds (see footnote, Table 2). 



The 1981 proposed phaseout of the Impact Aid "8" funding also severely 
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1n FY80 but is expected to drop to approximately $18.9 million this year, a re- 

• duction of 68.3%, due largely to the inordinate reductions over that period in the 
"B" portion of the program, 

• Additional cuts have been experienced in other well-targeted programs. 
Between FY80 and FY84, city allocations under the Bilingual Education Act have 
declined by 22. 12; for Indian Education, by 18.8%; *\>r Fol 1 ow Through, 70.8%; Civil 
Rights Grants, 100%, and job training programs (funded through the Department of 
Labor), by 86. 9%, Funding provided under less well-targeted programs like Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped (PL 94-142) and Vocational Education has either Increased 
slightly or decreased sligntly over the same period. 

The effects of this erosion m fundinq to urban schools were dramatic 
indeed, particularly between FY80 and FY82 before the partial restoration of 
funding, and included services to children, teaching jobs, programing, legal ac- 
tivity and municipal taxation. Compensatory reading and mathematics programs had 
been virtually eliminated in urban high schools because of the cuts 1" Chapter 1, 
Voluntary desegregation efforts had been curtailea because of the consolidation of 
the Emergency School Aid Act; Bilingual Education Programs have been closed; 
vocational education efforts nave not been able to keep pace with Inflation; and 
in-school job training programs in the inner-cities have been nearly eliminated 
because of the cuts to the restructured Jobs Training Partnership Act, 

The Buffalo schools, for instance, were forced to lay off approximately 
400 teachers and administrators when the system lost nearly $6.5 million 1n ante- 
cedent programs that had supported its model desegregation program. Its parent 
effectiveness training program which was funded under ESAA and helped maintain peace- 
ful implementation of the integration program was mostly eliminated. In addition, 
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the purchasing of special instructional materials, in-service training, extra- 
curricular activities and curriculum planning were severely curtailed. 

In St. Louis, approximately 1400 teachers were terminated due to the 
reduction in ESAA and other federal funding. These cuts caused a temporary in- 
crease in the teacher/student ratio from 1/28 to 1/42 per classroom. Furthermore, 
these terminations and the resulting increase in the teacher/student ratio caused 
the district's state certification rating to be lowered from 3A to 2A, directly 
affecting those students desiring to attend institutions of higher education upon 
graduation. Of prime importance, aowever, the loss of federal funds continues to 
hamper the full implementation of ihe most sweeping metropolitan-wide school 
desegregation plan in the country 

In Baltimore, which in FY80 had one of the nation's model in-school job 
training programs under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, the school 
system now has only two small projects. In Philadelphia, the in-school programs 
have been virtually eliminated and the summer youth employment programs cut in 
half. Cities like New York and Chicago have seen their cadre of CETA-employed 
school security forces eliminated over the last four years because of the elimi- 
nation of public service employment jobs. 

The total number of teaching jobs that have been lost and not refilled 
is approximately 5,000 in these 35 urban systems. Almost 100,000 inner-city 
youngsters have also lost federal program services over this FY80 to FY84 period, 
mostly from cuts in Chapter 1 and job training. The cuts have, in addition, worked 
to increase class size— a crucial factor in system-wide achievement scores— and 
have put downward pressure on salary increases for both instructional and non- 
instructional staff. In addition there *s some anecdotal evidence that the federal 
cuts in programs like ESAA have increased racial isolation in the schools over the 
last two years. 
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There is little evidence that these federal funding cuts to the cities 
have been made up through either an Improved economy or local, state and private 
sources as the Administration had expected. Preliminary data, in fact, Indicate 
that efforts by local and state governments to compensate city schools for lost 
federal funds have fallen short. At the same time that federal dollars in city 
schools were declining by nearly 26X, local revenues dropped by 10. « and state 
revenues by 3.6X despite recent state education Initiatives. The net result was 
that total revenues for urban students dropped from $2824 in FY80 to $2605 1n 
FY84, a real decrease of 7.8S. 

Local governments, 1n general, have made an honest effort to meet de- 
creasing federal resources by raising effective nonproperty tax rates as property 
activity declined. This change in the mix of tax revenues for general purpose 
units of government has made sense as cities attempted to "plggypack" on Increased 
economic activity generated from the recovery. School systems ti:at drew their 
revenues from general purpose units of vjovernment were able 1n some cases to lean 
on this changing mix as Institutions competed against one another for declining 
resources. School systems with independent taxing authority, however, have not 
had the iame flexibility to shift local resources as the economy fluctuated. Most 
such systems continue to rely on locally generated property taxes. Increases 1n 
these taxes, however, have been forstalled In recent years because of roll -back 
efforts, a slumping economy and high Interest rates. 

City school systems* reliance on property taxes and the recent decline 
1n these taxes relative to all other local taxes have resulted 1n a weakening of 
the school's ability to make up for federal cutbacks except through extraordinary 
means, e.g., short-term bonds, special levies or law suits against the city, state 
or federal governments. School systems, in general, especially those who rely on 
their nwn local property taxation, are less able to cope with cutbacks from federal 
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Graph 4 Local, State and Federal Spending on Great City Schools in 1980 
Dollars per Child* 
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* includes funds only from the Departments of Education, Labor and HHS; 
data based on a random sample of 14 of 35 districts. 
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government than other units of government. Such systems are not necessarily helped 
by a strong recovery to the extent one would hope. 

The picture at the state level 1s not much brighter. The Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress has found that states (on average) have increased their sup- 
port of cities but the Increase has been Insufficient to fill the gap left by the 
federal government. Generally, any new funding generated by the states was deslnged 
for across-the-board benefit and teacher pay Increases, rather than well-targeted 
aid packages to make up cuts from the poor. In fact, the recent quick-fix 
responses from the states may (In the long run) damage the move towards greater 
state finance reform and equity because of the hasty attempt to move masses of funds 
to all local jurisdictions regardless of need. In general, then, new state support 
for education has not been large enough or targeted enough on cities or the poor to 
offset federal losses nor has the federal response to Issues of equity been suffi- 
cient to raise hopes for the cities that new funding might be forthcoming. 

Su mmary and Conclusions : 

In this report, we have attempted to g^ve a preliminary overview and 
cursory analysis of the effect of changes in federal education budget 
policy on the nation's inner-city public school systems. Our focus has been on 
changes 1n the extent which the federal government targeted Its resources on 
Inner-city schools traditionally having the highest concentrations of poor and 
Minority youth. We have also taken a brief first look at the effect of retargeting 
on several districts and a glance at the ability of local and state governments to 
offset city school federal losses. 

The analysis, Itself, showed four general findings. First of all, it Is 
very clear from the data that federal support for urban schools is significantly 
lower now than 1n FY80 This conclusion is the same whether we adjust dollar 
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allocations for inflation or not. Between FY80 and FY84, federal education dollars 
for urban schools declined by 5.2X, In real Inflation-adjusted terms, the decline 
amounted to 26% per child. Revenues from all federal sources (not just education) 
to urban schools declined by a full 28. IX per child since FY80. In addition, 
this conclusion 1s the same no matter which base year we use for comparison, I.e., 
FY80, the initial pre-resdssion FY81 level or the FY82 Carter-proposed request. 

The second general finding from our analysis 1s that the federal government 
has retargeted Its dollars away from the 1nner-city public schools over the last four 
years. Instead, Increasing priority has been given to other types of public schools 
and to private schools in and outside of the largest urban areas. In general, this 
retargeting has meant the elimination of previously targeted aid 1n Heu of general 
or block grant aid distributed rather thinly over a larger number of school systems. 
This retargetting was particularly acute 1n FY80 through FY82. During that period 
which was driven largely by the initial Reagan budget plan, the degree of federal 
targetting on inner-city schools declined by 8.0Z. When the extent of the losses 
became evident, however, Congress did respond by shifting new appropriations 1n 
FY83 and FY84 and new program authorizations like the Magnet School Assistance Act 
back to the cities. Despite the restorations, however, the four-year trend is that 
federal education dollars are about 4% less targeted now than 1n FY80. Urban 
schools, furthermore, absorbed 36. 2X of all education cuts 1n thli period while having 
only 11% of the nation's enrollment. Rather than targetting Increasingly scarce 
education dollars more efficiently, then, thp result of the cutbacks has been less 
targetting. This funding is in the opposite direction of what some are now con- 
tending. 

The third finding is that, based on preliminary data, the federal cutbacks 
to city schools were only partially offset by local or state spending, or by an Im- 
proved inflation rate. In general, local and state increases for education wont for 
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across-the-board costs and new Initiatives and not for targeted programs for the 
poor such as those funde. by the federal government, it 1s clear that the Impact 
of the federal cuts would have been far more severe in real terms if the, rad been 
made when the Inflation rate was high. The extreme size of the cuts to the cities, 
however, was too large to be offset by a lowered inflation rate. In addition, the 
cuts were too large and too specialized to have been made up by the states. 
Certainly, the cities were not in shape to offset the losses. The result was that 
real inflation-adjusted spending from all levels of government on inner-city schools 
declined from $2824 per child in FY80 to $2605 per child in FY84, a drop of 7.8X. 
This finding is one of the most serious of this report and reflects a general eros.on 
of financial support for city schools 1n the four-year period. 

The final conclusion we can reach from our review 1s that programs to en- 
hance urbai. desegregation and to provide in-school job training for inner-dty 
youth have been seriously curtailed because of federal cuts in ESAA and youth employ- 
ment. Additional data are needed to understand the full ramifications of these cuts, 
but we could find little evidence that either the local school systems or thf 
private sector could compensate for the losses. The result ap^ars to be a simple 
elimination ot services. 

The results of this analysis show that the social experimentation in educa- 
tion that was initiated in 1981 by the Reagan Administration has not been kind to the 
nation's urban schools It is also clear that the situation could have been worse 
and may yet become so if a second term begins with proposals for education to do 
what was not done fr the initial budget plan in the first term. 

Tne Administration f'oes deserve high marks for a number of its initiatives 
that were dcted upon. These .ncluded it< "Nation at Risk" study, its Adopt-A-School 
Program, ns Academic Fitness Awards and the School Excellence Awards Attempts at 
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increasing private sector involvement in schools are also positive despite limited 
promise for systematic change. But these activities cannot offset the diminuation 
in federal support of urban schools that occured over the last four years. 

We should also state quite plainly that the fact that education support 
for cities is not even lower now is not because of anything the Administration did 
but in spite of it. When the evidence began to mount that its experimentation with 
education was harming the poorest in our schools, the Administration did not respond 
but vociferously denipj that any problem existed. Congressional attenpts to restore 
cuts made in FY81 and FY82 were consistently opposed by the Administration. Congress, 
in general, did respond when the size and nature of the cuts became clear but did 
not completely reverse itself. 

The harsh reality is that the Administration has been very adept at un- 
covering and manipulating educational symbols but extrenely clumsy at meeting or 
recognizing the historic federal role in urban schools. That federal role in city 
schools has traditionally meant the assurance of opportunities and access for those 
most in need. The Administration has failed to understand that this role enhances 
not conflicts with local and state operation and responsibility for education. In 
its attempts to dismantle federal involvement in public education, the Administration 
has lessened and weakened those opportunities. 

Furthermore, the Administration continues to issue a vote of "no confidence" 
in our public city schools by advocating tuition tax credits. Saying that tax 
credits for parents who send their children to private schools will improve public 
education because of the resulting competition is a little like advocating a credit 
for anyone who buys a foreign car as a way of spurring the domestic auto industry. 
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The most damaging aspect of the federal government's experimentation with 
education over the last four years involves the basic unfairness of the effects. 
These effects will only serve to speed up the Hklihood of a separate and unequal 
society portended by the Kerner Commission in the late 1960s. Ironically, it will 
be the increasing numbers of limited-English proficient and Minorities now being educa- 
ted in our cities who the nation will turn to as the population ages to support its 
economy, defend its borders and fund its social security system. It is unclear 
whether these children will be ready to meet that challenge. If not, history may 
record that the last four years as the point where progress stopped, where the future 
died. 



The Council of the Great City Schools now urges that both the Administration 
and the Congress redouble their commitment to the cities and their schools. 
Specifically, we call for the following federal action: 



o statement and leadership on the part of the President of the United 
States calling for states to increase aid to urban areas as part of 
recommitment to educational equity in the context of excellence. 

o Increased funding for federal education programs that are targeted 
on urban areas and that will improve educational access for Black, 
/i??5^ C Ji handlca PP ed and female youth, including aid for Chapter 1 
(ECIA), Chapter 1 Concentration Grants, Bilingual Education, PL 94-142, 
Impact Aid (low-rent housing), and Follow Through, 

o A moratorium on all future budget cuts in education. 

o The development of federal youth employment legislation to provide 
in-school training programs and an increase in funding for the newly 
retargeted Vocational Education Act. 

o The institution of an Office of Urban Schools within the Department 
of Education to act as a clearinghouse and policy review mechanism 
for the Secretary. 

o A moratorium on all future federal activity on tuition tax credits and 



Recommendations 



vourhops. 
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o A new program under the Higher Education Act that will work to 
encourage the application of poor and Minority youth to post- 
secondary institutions. 

o Administration support for the continued authorization and 
funding of the Magnet Schools Assistance Act that is designed 
to improve local school desegregation activities. 

o A new federal program to provide funds for the repair and reno- 
vation of aging urban school buildings, including the contain- 
,ient of hazardous asbestos. 

o Administration support for ensuring that Chapter 2 block grant 
funds are targeted within states to high-need urban schools. 

o Continued Congressional funding for the federal math and science 
education program. 

o The development of federal early childhood legislation, the 
funding of federal School Day Care programs, and the design 
of urban secondary school improvement legislation. 

o The developnent of legislation to provide tax incentives for 
additional business involvement in urban school programs designed 
to improve excellence and equity in low-achieving areas. 

o The development of a federal urban education policy and program 
of financial and technical assistance. 



******************** 
****************** 
**************** 
************** 
************ 
********** 
******** 
**„*** 
**** 
** 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you very much. As usual, your 
statement is an excellent one and we appreciate the manner in 
which it was given, and we applaud your marvelous record as a 
member of the board of education. 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. I have no questions, That was very fine testimo- 
ny. Thank you. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 
Mr. Owkns. No questions. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Kildee, thank you very much. 

I certainly concurred with your testimony. I cannot think of any- 
where I disagreed. I want to commend the Council of Great Oity 
Schools because I have worked with them on a regular basis in 
Washington. They have a great reputation. 

As a matter of fact, among my major accomplishments last year 
was the Magnet School bill, which I received a great deal of help 
from the Council of Great City Schools. That would do something 
in our feeble efforts at desegregation. That bill was passed as part 
of the larger bill signed by the President. 

However, not only does he want to zero fund that for fiscal year 
198b, he has had the unmitigated gall to ask us to rescind the 
money for 198* before we get the bill in action. This is a serious 
problem in our schools, and by the way, that bill was probably one 
of the most bipartisan bills passed in the Congress. 

I am fairly liberal. People probably suspect that Jack Kemp is 
pretty conservative, and Jack Kemp and I were cosponsors of the 
bill, but the President not only wants to zero fund it next year, but 
rewind it this year. So we have some serious problems. 

So I am going to send— I don't have to send it because Goodling 
goes over to the White House regularly to tiy to talk to the Presi- 
dent and have him come to reason. So that is another project for 
you, Bill. J 

Mr. Goodling, Thank you. I will do that 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I don't have any questions. Again, we have benefited 
by your excellent testimony and I will appreciate the opportunity 
to scrutinize your testimony and use it to my advantage to push for 
the things that I think we both agree are needed. 

Mrs, Walters. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Dymally. 

Mr, Dymally. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to congratulate you for being the one voice of reason on 
the board. After being the lonely voice there, she has brought 
about some consensus. Now the board is agreeing so well we don't 
even hear about them anymore. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Walters. Thank you for being a very valuable support in 
our efforts here. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Walters. 

May the Chair at this time express appreciation to the audience. 
You have been very patient and you have shown enthusiasm, even 
so much so that at times you have stretched our regulations that 
the committee does not recognize applause, but you have been so 
patient that we ignored that rule. 
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And I would also like to express at this time the Chair's appre- 
ciation to my fellow colleagues who have given up not only their 
recess period, but also a very long holiday weekend on the east 
coast to be with us here throughout this trip. . 

They have been marvelous in their attendance and we certainly 
appreciate their participation. We also would like to express appre- 
ciation to the board of supervisors of the county of Los Angeles, 
and last but not least, to the very able staff and certainly to Ms. 
Benson for her coordination of the witnesses and the generosity of 
her organization in allowing her to do so. 

With that, the next meeting of the committee should be an- 
nounced, it will be in the city of New York on February 19. We 
look forward to that hearing to complete this first series of hear- 

The meeting is adjourned. Whereupon, at 4 p.m. we adjourn to 
thecallof the Chair in New York. 

[Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:J 
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INSTITUTE FOR CULTURAL PLURALISM 
SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 
6363 ALVARAOO CT -SUITE 228 
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Augustus I. Hawkira, Chair 
Education and Labor Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Seconds ry 
end Vocational Educstlon 
Room B y 346 C, Rejourn HOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Desr Congressman: 

I take this opportunity to thank you for allowing me to participate in the 
REGIONAL HEARINGS ON THE FEDERAL ROLE IN EDUCATION. Tbe^eSeraT^le In^du- 
catlon must not be di.lni.hed but must be Increased to t.to leadership ? n 
crltlcsl .res. that j.opardlaed the quality of education m tha .chool. of 
our country. Tbi. 1. not the tlm. for the federal role to le.senTtl financial 
l^l t0 <d ^ catlon - In th « — "Pint that It launched the HaJlon « 
%g to P° rt on f»» of educstlon m our country lt must nt wUaj the 

"Jo". ^ det " lo " tln « of educstlon 

In this testimony, I wu i d U ka to focus on thrse major concerns in educstlon. 
which require attention .t ths locsl , Stste snd federal levels. « du "" on ' 

1. The chewing .tudent demogrsphlcs In this country, psrticularly in Calif- 
ornia, fro. Whit, student, to student, who.e ethnic background 1. other^n 
White. The te.cher preparation, curriculum de.lgn ,nd materials and school 
orientation must begin to focus on meeting the .^^^1^.10,.^ cul- 
tural n*.-. of these ^udente. i*"B«*scic, ana cul 

Lr^r'?^ ° f . th f *^ fc : ioMl th " confront the Chic.no-L.tino stu- 

dents in Calif orni. 1. frightening, namely: 

* %H ^V he Ch 4 lcan °- Utll «> "th grader, .ttend school, where the average 
St.tewlde re.ding .core, for the Californi. As.ee.ment Progr.m .re in the 
bottom quartlle. 1 are in tft * 

* SiL^r^ ° f thC ChlC ' n °- Utino 12th Evader, .ttend .chool. where 
tneee Statewide .core, .re in the top quart ile. 

' Ir^lrof «nooT! ^ — a tudent a 

* Only 69 percent of the more than 55,000 Chiceno-Latlno 9th graders, en- 
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rolled In 1979, graduated three yean later. 

• Over 50 percent of the Chicano-Latino students drop out before gradua- 
tion. 

* As early aa the third grade, 80 percent of the Chlcsno-Latino atudenta 
ere academically behind other groups In the baalc akilla of reading and 
aath. 

3 „ we are very concerned about the educational reform movement throughout the 
country, especially here In California, that bypaaaea Important equity laauea 
that affect the underachieving and high rlak atudenta, aapeclally the Chi can o- 
Latlno atudenta. For thla reason, I aa sanding you An Overview of SB 813 Pro- 
visions on the Instructional Programs and Student Discipline: Equity Implica- 
tions for UAgusge Minority Students. The overview contains major equity Issues 
sffectlng lsnguage minority students regarding current educstlonal reform. 

Pleaae keep In mind theae brief comments aa you make significant decisions on 
the future of our nation end its dtlcens. Aa the federsl rols concsntrstss 
snd gives priority to the military defense of this naclon, likewise it must 
not overlook the educational defense of Its citliens. With the strong leader- 
ship st the federal level, prompting Stste snd local levels, the road csn be 
psved for s dynamic snd heel thy school environment which promote a high qual- 
ity of learning snd growth of our future citizens, our youth in schools. 
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Prepared by: 



National Origin Desegregation Lau Center 
San Diego State University 
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INTRODUCTION 

The "Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act of 1 983** 1s a major educational 
and financial reform bill of California, sponsored by Senator Hart and 
Assemblywoman Hughes. SB 813 1s divided Into three major areas: Biiployee 
Provisions, Instructional Programs and Student Discipline Provisions, and 
Financial Provisions. The purpose of the act 1s to "encourage continued 
reform and Improvement of California's elementary secondary schools 
through a series of reforms, Incentives, and strategies which can provide 
for the educational, personal, and career needs of every pupil." 

Content 

The major focus of this overview will be 1n the Instructional programs 
and student discipline provisions. For an overview of the finance and em- 
ployee provisions, please refer to the SB 813 or Summary of SB 813 and Re- 
lated Legislation (Seminars on the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act of 
1983), California State Department of Education, Summer 1983. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this review 1s to provide the reader with a quick grasp 
of the major provisions Included 1n this legislative package and Its ImpHca 
tlons on equity Issues affecting language minority students. The reader 1s 
encouraged to refer to the SB 813 Itself for a detailed explanation of each 
section and analyze the legislation with respect to Its Implications for lan 
guage minority students, sex, race equity, and learning disabled students. 
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EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT INCENTIVE PROGRAM 

References: Section 54650, et seq. of the Education Code 
See Section 110 of Chapter 498/83 
Section 41301.3(c)(21 ) of the Education Code 
See Section 18.5 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

» ° Improvement of performance 1n public schools 1s to be encouraged by the. 

provision for fiscal Incentives to motivate teachers and school site 
administrators. 

0 High schools have been determined to be 1n greatest need of Improvement, 
and will be the first to Implement the Education Improvement Incentive 
Program. 

0 Commencing with fiscal year ig84-85, a composite rating of each school's per- 
formance and a composite rating for the State will be developed. 

° Beginning with the 1984-85 year, the State Board of Education will compute 
the change 1n performance of each school as measured by the change from the 
composite rating. 

0 The specific Incentive awards are to be obtained by formula. This 1s based 
on the percentage contribution of each district to the overall statewide In- 
crease In CAP scores as Indicated on the previous year. An Individual award 
per pupil will not exceed (400.00. 



Equity Issues 

° ADA should be a driving force to reallocate resources to Improve programs 
and not be dependent primarily on fiscal Incentives. 

° Elementary schools have, the greatest need to Improve and reform since 80 per- 
cent of ethnic background students are already underachieving 1n reading and 
writing before they reach the junior and senior high school levels. 

° Proposed Incentives can be used to provide additional preferendal atten- 
tion to schools and students that are achieving 1n the upper stanlnes. 

° Special attention and educational emphasis needs to be provided to students 
1n the first to fifth stanlnes. By concentrating 1n the Improvement of 
achievement scores of schools and students above the 50th percentile, school 
achievement will Increase without Impacting the lower 50th percentile. 

• If Incentives are to be provided, assurances need to be made that the Incen- 
tives will be used for supplementing school resources. 

0 School site councils need to reflect the sodocultural characteristics of the 
school community to assure representative participation 1n the Input process. 
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° A major emphasis of the Education Improvement Incentive Program, to 
motivate teachers and school site administrators to raise achievement 
scores, 1s through fiscal Incentive*. How will the fiscal Incentives 
translate Into better and dedicated teachers, and 1n turn, Impact on 
achievement for language minority students? 

• If testing 1s done 1n English, and the $400 per pupil allocation 1s an 
Incentive for raising CAP scores, how will equity 1n testing procedures 
be assured for language minority students? 



CALIFORNIA ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

References: Sections 60602, 60603, 60603.5, 60604.5, and 60604.7 of 
the Education Code 

See Section 118 to 122, Inclusive of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

6 The achievement test 1s to Include basic skills courses administered 
annually and tests 1n content courses administered as specified by the 
State 8oard of Education. 

° The physical performance test 1s to measure the physical fitness of a 
student* 

° The California Assessment Program 1s to Involve regular achievement test- 
ing of all pupils 1n grades 3, 6, 8, 10, and 12 and the physical perfor- 
mance testing In any three designated grades. 

° Achievement testing will Involve both basic skills courses and content 
courses. 

° Basic skills courses are to be concerned with, but not limited to, 
skills dealing with memorization, reading, spelling, basic mathematics, 
and writing. 

Equity Issues 

0 By accepting expectancy academic bands for each school site, status rank- 
ing 1s determined and operational 1zed. 

° Is the content validity of the CAP test compatable with the Instructional 
programs of the schools? 

0 Is there a match between what 1s being taught and what 1s being measured? 

° Assessment 1n the primary language of the student should be viewed as a 
necessary tool to Identify and Improve the skills of language minority 
students. 

0 Ethnol1ngu1st1c students should not be penalized by taking, tests adminis- 
tered 1n English when students cannot take tests 1n English. 
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• Existing bilingual policy promotes underachlevement 1n English proficiency 
by exiting student when he/she reaches the 36th percentile 1n reading and 
writing. 

0 CAP testing promotes the principle of "there 1s nothing more unequal than 
treating unequal s as equal*" 

GOLDEN STATE EXAMINATION PROGRAM 

References: Section 60700, et seq. of the Education Code 
See Section 123 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

• A program to measure and reward exemplary achievement 1n public high 
schools Is to be established, 

• Participation of school districts 1s voluntary. 

° By torch 15, 1985, examinations are to be prepared which Include: 
1) English literature and composition, 2) mathematics, 3) laboratory 
sciences, 4) foreign languages, 5) United States history, 6) health 
sciences, and 7) other designated areas. 

0 The Superintendent of Public Instruction *s to adopt rules and regula- 
t1on$ establishing administration and assessment procedures of the 
Golden State Examination Program* 

Equity Issues 

0 Given that the examinations will not take Into account that language 
minority students have systematical been 1n an Inferior academic 
setting 1n their K-12 schooling, should other procedures be promoted? 

0 W111 the Golden State Exam result 1n an elitist program for white middle 
and upper middle schools to the exclusion of low Income schools? 

0 Should there not be status equalization program to warrant across the 
boarc* equal representation on the rewards? 

° W111 colleges only accept Golden State awardees to the exclusion of other 
students? 

0 In designing the exam, the content needs to be M}yze<l 1n order to address 
testing Issues such as content biases, relevancy, and match between In- 
struction and test Items. 
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CALIFORNIA ACADEMIC PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 



References: 



Section 11000, et seq. of the Education Code 
See Section 8 of Chapter 498/83 



Proposed Reform 

° Beginning 1n 1984-85, applications are to be accepted from postseconda ry 
educational Institutions or a consortia of Institutions, 1n conjunction 
with a school district, for project grants: 

1. To provide counseling services to students and parents. 

2. To provide tutorial services to students. 

3. To promote participation of campus faculty 1n Improving academic 
quality of secondary schools. 

4. To employ postsecondary student peer counselors. 

5. To provide 1nserv1ce tracing for secondary school staff. 

6. To promote the Improvement of academic quality of secondary schools 
through the Involvement of campus teacher education programs. 

7. To help school districts upgrade school curriculum. 

° Individual projects are expected to serve at least two high schools and 
their respective feeder schools. 

° An advisory committee 1:, to be established by the Cha-- el lor of Califor- 
nia State UMverslty to assist 1n selecting projects ;o be funded and 1n 
developing project evaluation criteria. 

° In addition, the advisory committee 1s to develop criteria for the award* 
1ng of grants, for determining the priority ranking of schools selected to 
receive assistance, and for the redirection of current provisions of ser- 
vices, recruitment, and articulation. 



Equity Issues 

° How will schools from low Income areas seek participation in the Califor- 
nia Academic Partnership Program? 

° will the priority ranking of schools take Into account schools 1n all 
low income levels? 

° How will qualified and experienced personnel of the California State uni- 
versities be given Incentives to work with language minority students and 



° Will the advisory committee to develop criteria for the awarding of grants 
Include language minority and other ethnic representation? 

° Will schools with low student participation be given priority to receive 
assistance? Will language minority student participation be addressed? 



parents? 
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COUNSELING OF TENTH GRADE PUPILS 



References : 



Section 48431.6, and 48431,7 of the Education Code 
See Sections 84 and 85 of Chapter 498/83 



Proposed Reform 

p For fiscal years 1983-84 and 1984-85, school districts are able to re- 
ceive funding for the establishment and maintenance of a program provid- 
ing comprehensive counseling services for pupils who are either in 
th* tenth grade or have reached the age of 16. 

° The program should Include: 1) Individualized review of academic and de- 
partment records of the student; 2) meetings with student and parent, 
where possible, to review record, educational options, course work and 
academic progress needed for satisfactory completion of school, and op- 
tions fcr postsecondary and employment; 3) and provisions for services of 
teachers, counselors, and others to provide designated services to pupils 
mentioned 1n the first two points, 

p The program should insure that first priority 1s given i i Identifying 
pupils who are not earning credits at a rate which will J low them to 
graduate with their class. 

0 Districts can receive $20 for every tenth-grade pupil (based on prior 
year enrollment) for counseling services provided 1n 1983-84, and 1n 
1984-85, for services which supplement, and do not supplant existing 
se rvlces. 



Equity Issues 

p W111 schools who do apply for counseling funds have adequately prepared 
counseling staff to deliver needed counseling? 

• Will money be the only objective and not the real need for counseling 
students? 

0 Will money ($20 for every tenth grade pupil) supplement and not supplant 
certain existing counseling services? 

p Are there sufficient bilingual counselors to service bilingual students? 

p What procedures will be established to assure the quality and content of 
counseling services? 

p Does the school district have a policy that supports counseling services 
for language minority and ethnic background students? 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

References: Section 44700, et seq. of the Education Code 
^ee Section 43 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

9 Beginning 1n 1984-85, teachers, acting Individually or 1n groups, can 
receive grants to Improve the quality of Instruction. 

0 Grants are Intended to supplement, rather than to supplant, regular In- 
structional activities. 

0 Grant recipients must be permanent full-time or mentor teachers whose 
primary duty 1s classroom Instruction 1n a regular public school system. 

° A committee to review grant proposals 1s to be set up in each district. 

° The committee 1s to be made up of teachers who are eligible as grant 
participants and who have been selected to serve on the committee by 
other teachers In the district. 

0 The committee will present a recommendation for allocation of the dis- 
trict's funding entitlement to the governing board. 

° The governing board may award any amount, not 1n excess of $2,000 per 
fiscal year. 

• Each district may receive a reimbursement for administrative costs, not 
to exceed S percent of the total funding allotment. 



Equity Issues 

• How will the quality of Instruction focus on the underachieving student? 
on the English dominant ethnoll ngulstlc underachieving student? 

0 Will the committee to review grant proposals be representative of language 
minority and ethnic school communities? 

0 Will grants proportionately address language minority and ethnic student 
needs? 



PUPIL PROMOTION AND RETENTION 

References: Section 48070 et seq. of the Education Code 
See Section 81 of Chapter 498/83 

Propose* Reform 

0 The governing board of each school district and each county superinten- 
dent of schools shall adopt policies regarding pupil promotion and re- 
tention. (Refer to Student Discipline pp. 12-13.) 
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Equity Issues 

0 Is the policy and practice of the school district regarding pupil 
promotion and retention fair, consistent, and equitable? Is 1t made 
known to all schools , teachers , and parents? 

0 What 1s the philosophy (belief) underlying the retention policies and prac- 
tices? Do they take Into account the root causes of violence and mis- 
behavior 1n schools? 

p Is there an over representation of ethnic groups 1n the retention ca*ses? 
If so, why? 



TEACHER TRAINEES 

References: Section 44325, et seq. of the Education Code 
Se* Section 25.5 of Chapter 498/83 
Section 44830.3 of the Education Code 
See Section 45 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

p Teacher trainee certificates for grades 9-12 are to be Instituted and will 
be valid for two years. 

0 Person* wishing to provide classroom Instruction to pupils 1n these grades, 
as teacher trainees, must possess a baccalaureate degree, pass a basic skills 
proficiency test and appropriate subject matter examinations 1n order to 
apply for the teacher trainee certificate. 

0 Teacher trainees are authorized to teach 1n the subject areas 1n which they 
completed an undergraduate academic major or minor. 

0 Certificated teacher trainees are to receive the guidance, assistance, and 
supervision of certificated mentor teachers. 

0 The Commission on Teacher Credential 1ng may suggest models of professional 
development for teacher trainees to include provisions for collaboration 
between school districts and accredited Institutions of higher education. 



Equity Issues 

0 Are tests such as the CBEST the most effective process for determining the 
capability of prospective teachers? 

0 Given the need for bilingual applicants, what provisions will be given 
special consideration 1n view of the need of bilingual teachers? 

0 will the selection committee for Identifying and selecting teacher 
trainees Include bilingual teachers? 
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° Will the process for the selection of teacher trainees be guided on student 
needs rather than teacher availability? 

0 Based on the sodocultural characteristics of the student body* how will 

the teacher trainee selection process address the school/district needs? 



CALIFORNIA MENTOR TEACHER PROGRAM 

References: Section 44490, et seq* of the Education Code 
See Section 26 and 28 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

° The Mentor Teacher Program 1s Intended to encourage teachers currently 
employed 1n public school systems to continue to pursue excellence 1n 
the profession. 

° The program is Intended to provide Incentives to teachers of demonstrated 
ability and expertise 1n order to encourage them to remain 1n the public 
school system* 

° The program also proposes to restore teaching to a position of primary Im- 
portance within the structure of the State educational system* 

0 Beginning 1n 1983-84, a program for selection and designation of mentor 
teachers 1s to be undertaken through a local selection process* 

° The selection process 1s to Involve teachers, administrators, parents, 
pupils, and other public representatives with final selection made by the 
local governing board* 

° Mentors are to be: 1) credentlaled classroom teache, s with permanent status, 
2) have a substantial recent experience 1n the classna;!. and 3) have 
demonstrated exemplary teaching ability* 

° School districts are authorized to designate up to 5 percent of the cer- 
tificated teachers of the district as mentors* 

0 Mentor teachers are to receive a stlpena of $4,000 which 1s not to be 
counted as salary for purposes of calculating employer contribution rates 
or employer benefits under the State Teachers' Retirement System* 

° The mentor may propose that all or part of the stipend be put toward profes- 
sional growth or release time. 



Equity Issues 

° will bilingual Instructional services for students and other special 
needs of students be a priority Item 1n the selection process of mentor 
teachers? 
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° WW the selection of mentor teachers reflect student needs* e.g., 
teachers* success 1n Improving the academic achievement of ethnically 
diverse students? 

° W1U the committee for the selection of mentor teachers address student 
priority needs, bilingual teacher shortages, and select sensitive and 
professionally prepared teachers to meet ethnically diverse student needs? 



SPECIALIZED SECONDARY PROGRAMS 

References: Section 58800, et seq. of the Education Code 
See Section 112 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

° Establishment of specialized high schools 1n the State, to provide advanced 
Instruction and training 1n high technology and performing arts, 1s provided. 

0 Beginning In 1984-85, districts or consortia of districts may submit proposals 
for funding of schools with specialized curricula for pupils 1n grades 9-12. 

• The Superintendent of Public Instruction 1s to allocate funds for the start-up 
costs of the specialized secondary programs. 

° Model curricula 1s to be developed by faculty members providing instruction 
1n specialized programs. This curricula Is to be disseminated statewide. 

° Noncredentlaled persons possessing unique talents and skills, may be selected 
to teach 1n the specialized programs provided they are Issued a certificate 
of clearance by the Commission on Teacher Credential 1ng within 60 days ' 
employment. 



Equity Issues 

° W111 specialized fields also Include: bilingual education, the gifted 
ethnic student, English dominant ethnol1ngu1st1c underachieving students, 
approaches for student progress, preventive strategies to lessen student 
dropouts, cross-cultural communication strategies, and needed special 1za- 
tlon to reach the needs of linguistically and culturally diverse students? 

° How will specialized secondary programs address: 

High technology as 1t relates to ethnically diverse students? 

Futures studies and the world of work 1n the 1990's? 

Noncredentlaled teachers with special skills to Incorporate talented 
personnel who can successfully Impact the achievement cf ethnic and 
linguistically diverse students? 
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GRADUATION AND CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

References: Sections 51225, 51225.3 and 51225.4 of the Education Code 
See Sections 93, 94 and 95 of Chapter 498/83 
Section 226 of Chapter 498/84 

Proposed Reform 

° Beginning with the 1986-87 school year, graduation requirements for high 
school course work are set out as follows: 

1. at least 3 one-year courses 1n English, 

2. at least 2 one -year courses 1n mathematics, 

3. at least 2 one -year courses 1n science, Including biological and 
physical sciences, 

4. at least 3 one-year courses 1n social studies, Including U.S. history 
and geography; and American government, civics, and economics, 

5. at least 1 one-year course 1n fine arts or foreign language, 

6. at least 2 one-year courses 1n physical education, unless exempted, 

7. other course requirements as established by the governing board. 

° Districts may adopt alternative means for students to complete the prescribed 
course of study, either through practical demonstration of skills and competen 
ales, supervised work experience, Independent study, credit earned at a post- 
secondary Institution, or other means. 



Equity Issues 

° Do graduation requirements allow course subject matter to be taken 1n a 
language other than English? 

" What will be the standard for each subject area? Seventh grade level? 
Ninth grade level? 

0 Based on the standards, what should be the preliminary preparation that 
students should have to succeed 1n the K-3 level? K-6 level? K-8 level? 

• What effects will these requirements have on poorly prepared underachieving 
students? on language minority students? What will be done? 

° Will these requirements have negative effects and push out students? 

° What measures will be taken to counsel, guide, and assist those who do not 
meet the requirements? For example: what steps will bt* taken to offset 
the social effects? the psychological effects? the economic effects? 
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• What are the legal Implications for providing the necessary teachers and 
other necessary resources 1n order to fulfill these State requirements? 

0 How can law suits be prevented when there are students who have not been 
provided with the necessary preparation to comply with the graduation 
requirements? 

° Having 1,040 different graduation standards 1n the State of California, 
will districts and schools with greater resources and academic expecta- 
tions lead to double standards and Inequality between low achieving and 
low Income districts and high achieving and wealthy districts? 



STUDENT DISCIPLINE 

References: Sections 48260.5 and 48900, et seq. of the Education code 
See Sections 82 and 90 to 92, Inclusive, of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

° The governing board of each school district 1s to adopt policies regarding 
pupil promotion and retention. 

• Mpon Initial classification as a truant, notice 1s required to the 
puplTs parent or guardian that: 1) the pupil 1s a truant, 2) that the 
parent or guardian 1s obligated to compel the attendance of the pupil 
at school, and 3) parents falling to meet this obligation may be guilty 
of an Infraction. 3 J 

0 The school district must also Inform parents or guardians of: 1) alter- 
native educational programs available 1n the district, and 2) the 
right to meet with appropriate school personnel to discuss solutions. 

• Continuation education schools are to be established to: 1) provide an 
opportunity for students to complete academic courses, 2) provide 
Instruction with an occupational orientation, and 3) provide a program 
to meet the educational needs of each pupil Including Independent 
study, regional occupational programs, work study, career counseling, 
and job placement services. 

° Students are to be recommended for suspension or expulsion 1f: 1) causing 
or threatening physical Injury, 2) possessing a firearm, knife, explosive 
or other dangerous weapons, 3) unlawfully selling a controlled substance, 
alcoholic beverage, or Intoxicant, 4) committing robbery or extortion, 5) 
damaging property, 6) stealing, 7) usl,* tobacco (except as permitted by 
the local governing board), 8) committing an obscene act, 9) selling drug 
paraphenalla, and 10) disruptive school activities or willfully defying 
the valid authority of supervisors, teachers, administrators, school 
officials, or other school personnel engaged 1n the performance of their 
duties. 
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Equity Issues 

° The proposed policies are punitive 1n orientation and do not address preven- 
tive action before the problem occurs* 

° Parent Involvement 1n dealing with student discipline 1s after the fact or 
after the student has been labeled a problem or truant. 

° If the governing policies of school districts are not equitable with 
respect to criteria and practices, district policies can De designed 
to push-out students as opposed to address the conditions contributing 
to student discipline. 

0 If by third grade students are underachieving and continue to underachieve 
by high school, what can be projected with respect to student discipline? 
What about the need to examine and take action on the structural conditions 
that contribute to underachl evement and the self-fulfilling prophecy? 

0 In counseling and working with the parent and student 1n the prevention 
process, will the primary language and/or language mode of the community 
be utilized to assure equal treatment? 



STAFF DEVELOP hCNT 

References: Section 44680, et seq. of the Education Code 
See Sections 32 and 33 of Chapter 498/83 
Item 6100-191-001 , Budget Act of 1983 
See Chapter 324/83 

Proposed Reform 

° The purpose of this action 1s to establish teacher education and computer 
centers to provide functions previously provided by the State school re- 
source centers and the professional development and program Improvement 
centers. 

° The Superintendent of Public Instruction 1s to establish IS or more teacher 
education and computer centers to provide staff development resources to all 
parts of the State. 

° Staff development resources are to be provided 1 n all curriculum areas, but 
especially 1n mathematics, science, technology, and other curriculum areas 
for which there are Identified shortages of teachers. 

° The resources are to be provided through the centers 1n cooperation with 
Institutions of higher education, business* and Industry. 

9 The teacher education and computer centers ar* to provide the following: 
1) training for classroom teachers and school staffs, particularly 1n pro- 
moting Instructional Improvement, developing program content, and assessing 
student outcomes; 2) assistance 1n developing on-site staff development 
programs; and 3) training of teachers 1n the use of computer equipment and 
software, and 1n the evaluation of computer-related materials. 
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Equity Issues 



° Nothing 1s mentioned 1n Teacher Education Center (TEC) relating to bilingual 
teachers and linguistically and ethnically diverse student's needs. Will 
these areas be developed? 

° Will staff development/teacher training address the needs of language mino- 
rity and ethnically diverse students? 

° The shortage of teachers for language minority students is not addressed, 

° Specialists (teachers) to deal with dropout* and underachieving students 
1s not mentioned, 

° Priority areas of training 1s not really focused on the language and culture 
of language minority students or linguistically and ethnically diverse stu- 
dent Issues and concerns. 



SCHOOL IMPROVEfCNT 

References: Sections 52048 and 52049 of the Education Code 
See Sections 98-99 of Chapter 498/83 

Proposed Reform 

° Equalization and simplification measures of school Improvement programs 
are attempted by allocating $100 per K-6 grade pupil, effective 1984/85 
fiscal year. 

° This amount 1s to be adjusted 1n 1985/86 as follows: The product of $100 
1s adjusted for Increases 1n base revenue limits for unified school dis- 
tricts with over 1,500 units of average dally attendance, and 1s to be 
multiplied by 80 percent of the current year enrollment 1n K-6. 

° Any district receiving less than this computed amount 1n the prior year 
1s to receive a cost-of-living adjustment, not to exceed the amount as 
computed above. 

° The governing board of a school district may allocate funds to schools 
as needed for operation of school Improvement programs, providing any 
school 1s not reduced to less than 80 percent of the computed amount. 

° Remaining unallocated funds may be allocated by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to school districts on an application basis. However, 
total allocated funds to any school district are not to exceed the amount 
computed above. 

0 Planning requirements may be waived If the school district certifies that 
funds will be utilized effectively without preplanning. 

° Beginning July 1, 1984, schools receiving funding for grades K-6 may use 
the funds <n any approved school for K-8 pupils. 
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Equity Issues 

0 How will the allocation of resources for language nlnorlty students, 
ethnically diverse underachieving stuotnts be addressed? 

0 How will fiscal accountability 1n serving all students be addressed to 
assure equity? 

0 How will the monitoring of funds, both ADA and categorical, be undertaken 
tc assure maximum use of resources? 
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SB 813 RECOMKNOATIONS 



The SDSU NOD Lau Center supports the primary purpose of the SB 813 to 
upgrade the quality of education and promote higher levels of achievement 
for students 1n California. However, there are several major areas which 
need to be amended to address the unique educational needs of the ethni- 
cally diverse students and the lack of organizational support for bilingual 
teachers who provide services for ethnol1ngu1st1c students* 

Throughout our recommendations, we wish to stress the overwhelming need 
to emphasize that reform begins at the K-3 level. Failure to focus at the 
K-3 level can only mean a band-aid approach to equal educational opportunity. 

The results of the 1981-1982 California Assessment Program suggest that 
by the third grade 80 percent of Hispanic and Black students are already 
reading below grade level (California state Department of Education, 1982). 
tore alarming are the demographic trends that point to the fact that the 
number of ethnically diverse students attending public schools have Increased 
from 32.0 percent In 1977-1978 to 43.6 percent 1n 1981-1982, and are projected 
to reach 50 percent 1n the 1985-1986 school year. While public schools 1n Ca- 
lifornia are, at best, adequately meeting the needs of White students, they 
are falling dramatically to specifically address the needs of ethnically divers* 
students. Recommendations that need to be considered are: 

Minimum Graduation Requirements 

Given the present demographic trends which suggest that language minority 
students will become the majority students by 1990 1n California and achieve- 
ment data that reveals significant underachl evement of ethnically dlvetse stu- 
dents (SDE, CAP Data, 1981-1982), the need to reform Instructional services 
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Is Imperative. Therefore, the proposed minimum graduation requirements have 
significant Implications for ethnically diverse students. It 1s recommended 
that the curriculum programs be designed to address the particular needs of 
language minority and ethnically diverse students as they undertake the cur- 
riculum requirements of California. Other recommendations Include the fol- 



1. For students who are limited English proficient (LEP), basic subjects 
must be taught 1n the language they understand. Before this can be 
accomplished, the leadership of the State Department of Education 
must Internalize the educational research that supports the need for 
first language Instruction 1n the basic subjects (math, science, 
social studies, etc.) as well as language development through concep- 
tually designed and sequential English as a second language program. 

2. High standards In personnel, curriculum, and materials should at least 
be equal to the English counterpart. Not to abide by this 1s to estab- 
lish a double set of standards, one striving for excellence and the 
other dooming LEP students for failure. 

3. The overall curricula must address the social, human relation skills, 
and the development of critical thinking. The facility to relate, 
understand, and to communicate with others 1s vital 1n the world of 
work. As tension, stress, and conflict Increases 1n society, academic 
and Intellectual skills need to be complemented by human and social 
literacy skills. 

4. Bilingual linguistic proficiency and cross-cultural competence are Im- 
perative 1n our economy and global survival. The ability to understand, 
speak, write, and read 1n another language 1s a must for the future. 
While English proficiency 1s Imperative 1n our economy, 1t must not be 
the only desired linguistic proficiency. Monolingual 1sm as the only 
vehicle for school Instruction 1n the midst of a multilingual and cul- 
turally diverse society and world 1s ethnocentric. Failure to de- 
velop competent and bilingual people will lead to the decline of our 
nation's economic power 1n the world. 

5. Learning to learn skills need to be emphasized at the K-3 level. Learn- 
ing 1s a life long process and not limited to the schooling experience. 
Parents and schools need to work together and Instil a positive learn- 
ing attitude 1n the minds and hearts of K-3 students, and progressively 
nurture this attitude beyond the high school years. In addition, youth 
leadership, as demonstrated 1n service to the community or school through 
volunteer projects, needs to be recognized as accomplishments worthy of 
merit. 
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6. While academic excellence and achievement are uppermost 1n o <r minds 
as educators and parents, high morel values are equally Impomnt for 
our students as they enter the world of work and competition. Our 
curricula needs to stress high moral values, such as justice, honesty, 
and exemplary conduct. 



Increase Minimum Instructional Time 

Time can be measured from the point of view of quantity and quality . 
There 1s danger that more time may be given to the same old nonrelevant and 
meaningless curriculum. Thus, we recommend that more attention be given 
to the quality of Instructional time, supported by a curriculum that 1s re- 
levant, culturally, and linguistically meaningful to language minority and 
ethnically dlverst students, and provided by competent bilingual teachers 
and staff. Increase of Instructional time 1s superficial unless 1t 1s 
supported by the following factors: 

1. School administrative leadership dedicated to achievement and under- 
standing of the needs and solutions of underachlevement. 

2. A leadership that foresees demographic trends and adjusts to maintain 
high levels of achievement, and a leadership that has a vision of the 
21st century. 

3. Relevant and field based teacher training that prepares educators to 
teach students who are ethnol<ngu1st1c and ethnically diverse. Train* 
1ng needs to Include first a^d second language acquisition. Such 
training needs to begin with the undergraduate and must Include field 
work with language minority students. Training that weeds out potential 
teachers who cannot adjust to working with ethnically diverse students 
before they are 1n the classroom causing social, educational, and 
psychological harm to students. 

4. Credent1a11ng programs that provide short and long range assistance, 
evaluation, and monitoring to ensure quality teachers and capable 
administrators. 

5. Ongoing 1nserv1ce training to nurture professional development at 
each school site 1s imperative 1n the midst of the Informational era. 
School districts should assume the responsibility of setting up 
inservlce training for school personnel and administrators 1n coop* 
eratlon with Institutes of higher education. This training should 
Improve leadership skills to emphasize achievement and curricula 
reform rather than curriculum management. Furthermore, there should 
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be a focus on understanding and meeting the needs of language mi- 
nority students for all classified and certificated staff. Since 
all students generate ADA and other monies and they have a right to 
these funds for their education, 1nserv1ce training should review 
fiscal policies. 

6. Curriculum and materials should meet the needs of all children and 
provide them an equal educational opportunity. National origin, 
race, and sex educational equity should permeate the curriculum and 
materials. All curriculum should be geared for a high quality 
education and academic achievement. Education for language minority 
students should contain the same achievement goals and objectives. 
All faculty and staff should know that quality education and achieve- 
ment are the goals of the school , and they also should be aware of 
their roles 1n meeting these goals and objectives. 

7. School climate for learning should be a priority for every school. 
The school must have a close partnership with parents 1n develop- 
ing a process that will lead to a safe and orderly school. Parents, 
teachers, administrators, classified staff, and students should be 
aware of the rules and their enforcement. 

8. School and teacher expectations should be geared U grade level or 
better performance for all students, regardless of family background 
or origin. 

9. A constant process of monitoring and evaluating student performance 
1s Imperative. All students at the K-3 level should be closely 
monitored to assure that they have acquired the basic learning skills. 

Ins tructional taterials Funding 

The Instructional Materials Fund must give high priority to the allocation 
of D1 Ungual materials. The absence of core curriculum for LEP students can 
only lead to the perpetuation of academic Inequality. 
California Assessment Program 

Our society, especially our educational system, 1s overly concerned with 
testing. This area 1s plagued with many critical Issues, such as test biases, 
content validity, and reliability. The proposed legislative package relies 
too heavily on one Instrument, the California Assessment Program, to properly 
assess students 1n our public school syscem. We recommend a multidimensional 
approach that Involves other processes and measures through a team of assessors, 
including parents, teachers, and principals. The CAP test becomes one Instrument 
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'.n such a process and should also be administered 1n language(s) other than 
English for significant languages. Other district test scores should be 
used to cross-reference CAP scores. 

Student Discipline and Promotion 

Great caution must be taken concerning the expulsion, the suspension, 
and the promotion of linguistically and ethnically diverse students. Histor- 
ically, ethnically diverse students have been discriminated 1n our school 
system. This section, therefore, poses a potential vehicle for continuing 
discriminatory practices. To much authority 1s given to the district and 
the teacher with regards to the final say 1n the suspension, expulsion, and 
promotion of students. We, therefore, highly recommend that the rights of 
students be properly protected by guaranteeing assurances and an appeal 
process throughout this section. Parents also must be fully Involved 1n the 
process of determining the fairness of the decision 1n the students' sus- 
pension, expulsion, and promotion. The district must consult with a team 
of parent(s), counselor(s), and principal; while giving the student(s) the 
opportunity to explain their point of view. The final decision 1s to be 
made by the team which 1s to Include an appeal process for students. 

Teacher Salaries 

More money ror teachers does not guarantee better teaching. We, therefore, 
recommend a strong credentlallng program that reflects the need for teacher 
training, eliminating potential teachers who may hurt children by their ne- 
gative attitudes, 1nhpr**t native disposition, or lack of language skills 
so cney impact language minority students 

The credentlallng program must Institute a process by which prospective 
teachers and administrators are provided with field experiences in working 
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with language minority students and ethnically diverse students, before 
they are credential ed. 

During the probationary period prior to tenure, the teachers should be 
assessed as to their ability to work and teach these students. Quality of 
Instruction should be closely cross referenced with student academic achieve- 
ment and progress, while rewarding teachers for their services. 

Reform In Dismissal Procedures 

Although there 1s need for reform 1n the matter of dismissal procedures, 
there are several legal Issues that need to be corrected to provide a sense 
of fairness to the teacher. These legal Issues Include the following: 

1. Concerning the dismissal for Incompetence or unprofessional conduct, 
there must be proof that the district has assisted and tried to 
help the teacher. 

2. In regards to a hearing by an administrative hearing of"cer Instead 
of a three-member Commission for Professional Competence, there 1s 
some unfairness 1f the person 1s a district employee. 

3. It 1s contrary to a person's legal rights under the Constitution 1f 
the superior court appeal 1s based on the transcript of administrative 
hearing rather than on new evidence. 

4. To require the use of administrative discovery rather than dvll 
discovery 1s liable to a 1ased, subjective opinion, and not based 
on fact. 

Fiscal Accountability 

There should be more monitoring of ADA and categorical funds. ADA State 

funds should be more fairly allocated within school districts and categorical 

funds should be added on, not supplanted. The School FLiance Project studies 

at SDSU show that districts are supplanting funds, and as a result % * this 

should be a priority focus. 
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CONCLUSION 

It 1s Important for educators! parents, and students to become knowledge- 
able and well versed 1n the contents and Implications of the major sections 
of this legislation and Its possible effects on students. Although SB 813 
1s a significant breakthrough 1n educational reform, the following concluding 
questions need to be addressed: 

1. What provisions are being made to ensure a systematic and sequential 
Integration of K-6 grade levels with the junior and senior high grade 
levels? 

2. How 1s equity for language minority students being addressed by this 
legl si at 1 on? 

3. will current research on child development, student learning, and mo- 
tivation be Integrated Into tne student discipline section of SB 813? 

4. How does this legislation address the root causes of disorderly be- 
havior 1n the classroom? Given these causes, what are the preventive 
measures to provide a positive environment 1n the classroom? 

5. How are support systems for the underachieving students being clearly 
delineated and developed by SB 813? 

6. How will the financial provisions for a few, selected, and specialized 
teachers provide the mechanism to produce better, committed, and de- 
dicated teachers to address the problems of student underachlevement? 

7. As we prepare our students to succeed 1n a demanding future society, 
how does the present legislation address the following needs: 

9 Preparation of students to cope with global future Issues? 

9 The development of human relations skills? 

9 Knowledge and develroment of cross-cultural competencies to be pro- 
ficient and articulate 1n International affairs? 

9 The Implementation of the Instructional use of the primary language 
for limited English proficient students? 

SB 813 provides educators, parents, students, and concerned Individuals 
with an opportunity of Initiating educational reform at the local, regional, 
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and State levels. Nevertheless, the California Legislature and the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Bill Honlg, must take additional 
steps to provide a comprehensive educational reform thu* will Impact a 
large number of ethnic background and underachieving students. It 1s up 
to us now to be part ot this movement. 
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CARVEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

1441 E Valley Bivd , Aihambri, California 91801 • (213) 576-24*8 

February 20, 1985 

Congressman Augustus Hawkins 

Sub Committee on Elementary, 

Secondary and Vocational Education 

Attention: Jack Jennings 

B346C Rayburn Houae Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20525 

Dear Sir: 

I understand that you are accepting statements of concern about the 
proposed federal budget cuts to education, in addition to testimony 
from various spokespersons at committee hearings currently being 
held around the country. Therefore, I am submitting a statement 
for your consideration: 

Congressman Hawkina, honorable members of the Committee, friends 

CTA h^o Pr n 'r V" ** L " rence C W * lsh ' I « - teacher .nd a 
CTA chapter president. 

It seems these daya that a lot of people are defending their 
viewpoints with quotations from the scriptures. Ala.! I w .a not 
as resourceful as some in finding scripture to support my con- 
tention that only through education can America hope to rellin the 
land of the free. Hence, I had to make up my own quotation!: 

nroK? l0n ! Pend ° m ° re ° n the con »""P*i°n «nd health related 

problems of tobacco than on the education of ita children i. . 
nation in trouble. 

A nation that spends more on alcoholic beverages than on the 
needs and education of children is a nation at risk. 
A nation that spends more to house priaonera than to educate 
students is a nation which has lost sight of its priorities. 
A nation which routinely chooses to defend freedom with bomba 
and missiles at the expense of education and the public welfare 
is a nation at war with itself. 

5 eallze ' lt8 P*i»«y responsibility . 8 educating 
its citizenry has attained wisdom and maturity. 

On behalf of my colleagues « n d of the communities in which I work 
oil 1 \\ t y ° U f ° r conductln 8 hearings on the potential effects 
on education that could result from the Administration'. propo.eT 
IStllttl e ' UCa J ion - 1 know th 't I told you in person my Ses- 
sion of the hearing you conducted here in Los Angela., but allow me 
to again tell you how impressed I w.. with the Committee', obvious 
desire to hear what the people had to say. I ..t riveted in my ch.ir 
and llLllVS T!;:" \ llk- y °"> 1 W * 8 ^pressed with the knowledge 
audience? * "^nesse- and the humcr and dedication of the 

Sincerely , 

An .ffih.te of the C.Hfornu Te.cher. Af.oci.tlon .nd N.tion.l Eduction AMOci.tlon 
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no SAM OCR* 



STATE OF NEVADA 



C«nm City IM «7H 




DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



February 15, 1985 



The Honorable Augustus Hawkins 

Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee 

2181 Rayburn House Office Sulldlng 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Chairman Hawkins: 

The chairman and members of the House Education and Labo- Committee are 
to be commended for holding regional hearings. 1 regret not being able to 
appear 1n person to respond to questions from the committee. As you deliber- 
ate on the matter of education and the federal role, I ask you to please con- 
sider these recommendations from the Nevada point of view. My comments will 
be limited to three general categories. 

1. Adequate funding Is always a concern associated with federal educa- 
tion programs. Me recognize the economic constraints against full 
funding of all programs but ask that consideration be given to appro- 
priate minimal funding efforts for small states. For example, 1n 
Nevada during fiscal year 1984 7,900 students were served 1n Chapter 
1. This represents 60S of students eligible for service. Another 
example Is the Education for Economic Security Act, a well conceived 
and timely piece of legislation; It will provide approximately 
$450,000 to the entire state of Nevada. This sum will probably only 
serve to begin to meet the need of the problems so well articulated 
1n the act. We support prudent use of funds for the administration 
of federal programs. Nevada spent two percent of Its Chapter 2 allo- 
cation for state administration purposes. The balance of the states 
twenty percent set aside Is directed to programs of statewide serv- 
ice. N1nety-a1ght percent of the state's allocation goes to support 
school district needs. The committee Is urged to consider the mini* 
mum guarantee amounts for small states In areas related to total 
state allocation and administration costs for state agencies. Small 



RE: Field Hearing, Los Angeles, 

California, Feburary 16, 1985 



An fqual Opportunity Agei 
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The Honorable Augustus Hawkins 
February 15, 1985 
Page 2 



states are no less responsible for the oversight and technical 
assistance requlreieents of federal legislation. 

2. The congress generally, and this committee In particular, has con- 
sistently created legislation of high aora1 purpose, vision and 
worthy intent. Unfortunately, 1n far too many Instances the admini- 
strative and regulatory burden of the program obscures legislative 
goals end become obstructions to achieving the objectives of the 
program. In this regard, the need for reform In the eudlt review and 
resolution process 1s critical. Activities related to the audit of 
federal education programs are disruptive, destructive end a drain on 
the already inadequate epproprletlons. Therefore, we recommend that 
the committee pursue legislation that win address this problem and 
further, that such leglsletlon clearly establish that the paramount 
criterion for any audit Mechanism applied to education programs is 
the programs success In meeting the needs of the target population. 
Violations of fraud, teste or abuse should be vigorously pursued but 
rigid technical standards Imposed by the executive branch should be 
eliminated. 

3. Me support a federal role In education. Clearly there Is a need for 
national leadership In many trees of education. Nationwide statis- 
tic?, teacher shortages, civil rights, technology, science, and 
future manpower needs are examples of education related issues that 
require comprehensive national policies. We also support state and 
local government decision-making. Their autonomy and ability to re- 
nal n free to address local problems end meet local challenges 1s 
essentlel to the vitality of the republic. Me recommend that the 
committee remain sensitive to this delicate balance. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the cornel ttee thank you for the opportunity to 
present our point of view. Again, I commend you for conducting these hear- 
ings. 
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WITTER TESTIMONY OF JANE M. BOEHKEt 
POOD SENVICES DII1CTOI, 8AI DIEGO UNIFIED SCHOOL DI8T1ICT 
SAN DIEGO, CAL1FOUIIA 
POt 

«W. AUGUSTUS HAWKINS 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AMD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

PSBIUAIY 16, 1985 



Thank you, Congressman Hawkins, for introducing H.R. 7, • beam of hope for the 
school lunch and breakfaat progrsms. Child nutrition program ware considered 
aa vital to our national security following Malnutrition problems encountered in 
youth during Vorld Var II. The achool programs for children have baan under 
almoat continued aeige in recent ye are and their ongoing viability ia aericjely 
threatened. Your H.I. 7 works to restore the availability of nutritious swale 
to deserving children. 

Now the Senate 1986 federal budget propoaal thraatena further cute to thaac 
important programs. Many diatricta cannot endure thia added blow. A program 
dismantling ia in process with conacquencea and ramif icationa iapacting 
children, education, agriculture, and industry. 

This report is written to provide you with fscts and figurea from a major city 
diatrict food aervice program, Sen Diego Unified School Diatrict. Thia data may 
be helpful to you aa you sponsor H.l. 7 and may asaiat alao in ahadding light on 
the impossible burden the Senate vera ion of the federal budget mould impose. 

**ct I School child nutrition programs are already deeply hit by federal budget 

cuta: 

• Federal cuta of 1981 atruck the San Diego diatrict food acrvicca 
program by an estimated $750,000, si most 5V2% of the food services 
budget. 

• Pederal cuta of 1982 atruck the same operation for an estimated 
$1,900,000, almoat 12Z of the food servicea budget. 

• Federal cuta planned for 1986 will atrike an added blow, a projected 
$990,000, almoat 5Z of the food aervicea budget. 

Preaent value of doll are and budget growth track cloaely; accordingly we 
ere talking about a 5V2Z cut growing to a 17Vtf cut and potentially 
jumping to a 221/2* cut, all in a five-year apan of time. 

F * ct 11 Cut » in funding do not tranalate only to thoae children targeted; cuta 

tranalate to all children becauae the economic viability of each indivi- 
dual diatrict food aervice operation ia crippled, then dcatroyed. 

• A 1981 15* seel price raiae in Sen Diego, precipitated by federel 
budget cuta, loat a minimum of 23X full-pay (Stockman's 'higher 
income') children and 6.8Z of reduced-price children from the 
program. Just who ia needy? 
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Testiaony of J«nc M. Boehrsr 
Fsbruary 16, i985 



Fsct II (continued) 



• A strong participstion it ssaential to keep the program going. 
Participation b y *r»*MmM n's 'hiaher inco me' child ■ ffectiv eU 
eubeidisee the needy child. 1 



Participation drope injure the financial viability 
of the individual operation because the fixed cost 
element of s school meal oparstion aust be covered 
by a smaller seal count Vase. 8uch higher unit 
costs lead to further pi ice raisaa. The cost/price 
spiral «oves upward. Break-even cspability withers 
Fixed costs can no loafer be covered; the program 
operation is decimated. 



Fsct_iu School child nutrition programs support the agricultural strength of 
the nation. 

a The market value of surplus commodity foods used ennuelly 
by the San Diego Unified School Diatrict food aervices 
operstion approximates 2V2 million dollars. 

a The San Diego Unified School District food services operation 
currently purchases approximately 5 3/4 million dollars annusllv 

in food. 7 



Fact_IV The nstion's industry and labor economy is strengthened by the 
existence of school child nutrition programs. 

a The San Diego Unified School District food service food dollsr 
pumps 5 3/4 million dollars of the above annual 8 1/4 million 
dollars directly into the food industry economy. 

a The San Diego Unified School District food services labor dollar 
pumps 9 million dollars into the labor economy. 

a The San Diego Unified School District supply snd equipment dollar 
pumps 1V4 million dollars into these respective industry economies. 

Fact_V Without these programs, children go hungry. 

a I and other stiff in the district are prepared to testify of tha 
children who depend upon these important echool child nutrition 
programs for food. Throughout our di.trict, economically deprived 
letch-key, and ill-parented or neglected children go hungry without 
the echool lunch and breakfeet prograae. 
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Teatiaony of Jane M. Boehrer 
February 16, 1985 



Fact VI Hungry children cannot learn. 



• Studiaa have deaonatratad • definite connection between nutrition 
•nd learning. "You can't taach • hungry child" it a proven fact. 
What logic would handicap learning through withdrawal of Child 
Nutrition Frograaa when recent atudiea auch si "A Nation At Riak 
..." by the National Commission on Excellence in Education call 
for a renewed commitment to education aa a national priority. 



School child nutrition prograaa were foracd by Congress thirty-nine yean ago 
to aafeguard the health and wellbeing of the nation's children and to provide 
a reliable market outlet for the nation 1 * fara aurplua. They continue to aerve 
their purpoaea well we believe. 

Theae pagea froa our one diatrict provide succinct inforaation that, we hope, 
aervea to project a picture of the full nationwide iapact of theae iaportant 
achool child nutrition prograaa. 

Thank you. 



JMB:ac 

1/29/85 
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Sacramento CA 95814 



CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



721 Capttoi Mall 



of Public Instruction 



BHtHcmtg 



Superintendent 



February 13 f 1985 



Honorable Augustus Hawkins 
House Education and Labor 

Committee 
2181 Rayburn 
House Office Building 
Washington, d.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Hawkins. 

Please envtr the enclosed information into the record of 
your committee hearings on Education. 

The agenda in Los Angeles was filled and we were unable to 
present them there. 



John R. Schaeffer, Director 
Migrant Education Office 
^16) 324-1556 

JRS cp 

Enclosures 
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PROGRAM FOR 



MIGRANT 
CHILDREN'S 
EDUCATION: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF MIGRANT EDUCATION 



PROGRAM FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN'S EDUCATION: 
A NATIONAL PROFILE 



Prepared by: 

Kathleen C. Plato, Ph.D. 

Supervisor, Testing and Evaluation Unit 
Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction 



Olympia, Washington 



December, 1984 
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Overview 



Program for Migrant Children's Education 



Migrant laborers live and work in all 50 states, Washington D.C., and 
Puerto Rico. The children of these workers face a myriad of academic, 
health, and social problems due to the mobile nature of this labor force. 
The educational development of these children continues to be a major 
concern. English is often a second language. The drop out rate is high 
and in many cases, the migrant student is also a migrant worker. 

Educational opportunities for migrant children were minimal until the 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (P.u. 89-10) in 1985. 
This legislation authorized federal funding for the purpose of "estab- 
lishing or improving state migrant education programs designed to meet the 
special educational needs of migratory children... 11 Since its inception, 
the education program for the children of migratory workers has evolved 
from a scattering of tutorial projects to an interstate network that 
involved over 600,000 children each year. 

Congress revised education funding in 1982 with the passage of the Omnibus 
3udget Reconciliation Act. This legislation contained the Educational 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (EC1A) which extended compensatory 
education funding established under ESEA Title I. The current federal 
enactment authorizing migrant education programs is ECIA Chapter 1-Migrant 
(P.L. 97-35). 
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Administration at the Federal and State Level 

The migrant education program is administered at the federal level by the 
U.S. Department of EducaMon, Office of Migrant Education. This office 
channels federal funds through state education agencies (SEAs) for 
distribution to approved local programs. In fiscal 1982, the grant awards 
to 44 states totaled $232,434,580. 

The implementation of programs that transcend state boundaries takes the 
concerted effort of state level administrators. In migrant education, this 
group is the National Association of State Director* of Migrant Education 
(NASDME). Founded in 1975, this group facilitates interstate programming, 
planning, and communication among state adm nistrators, educators, and 
migrant parents. 

The 5f currently operating programs are diverse—varying in size, scope, 
and duration. The development of state programs, however, has been guided 
by a set of common goals developed by NASDME. The following ele* an state- 
ments form the goals for state and local programs and are extremely 
important in promoting educational continuity and coordination. The goals 
suggest that migrant education programs foster: 

1. Specifically designed curricular programs in academic disciplines 
based upon migrant children's assessed needs; 

2. Success-oriented academic programs, career options and counseling 
activities, and vocational skill training that encourages migrant 
children's retention in school and contributes to success in 
later life; 

3. Communication skills programs which reflect migrant children's 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds; 
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4. Supportive services that foster physical and mental well-being, 
for migrant children's successful participation in the basic 
instructional programs, including dental, medical, nutritional, 
and psychological services; 

5* Programs developed through interagency coordination at the 
federal, state, and local levels; 

6. A component for meaningful migrant parent involvement in th«» 
education of their children and in which the cooperative efforts 
of parents and educators will be directed toward the improvement 
of migrant children's academic and social skills; 

7. Staff development opportunities that increase staff competencies: 
in the cognitive, psychomotor, and affective domains; 

8. A component to ident'fy and enroll all eligible migrant 
children; 

9. Preschool and kindergarten programs designed to meet migrant 
children's developmental needs and prepare them for future 



10. Development, evaluation, and dissemination of information 
designed to increase knowledge of program intent, intra- and 
interstate program development, the contribution of migrants to 
the community, and the overall effect of the program; and 

11. The assurance that sequence and continuity will be an inherent 
part of the migrant child's education orogram through a system 
which facilitates the ey flange of methods, concepts, and 
materials, and the effective use of the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System in the exchange of the student records. 



These comprehensive goals serve the legislative mandate that requires the 
establishment of projects to meet the special needs of the mobile child. 
The objectives useo* to reach these goals are elaborated in each state's 
migrant education plan. 



Nature of this Report 



The pattern of funding and current federal education policy place the prime 
responsibility for establishing and accounting for quality programs on 
state and local education agencies. As program dollars become scarce, 



success; 
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migrant educators must examine existing program expenditures related to the 
size, scope, and quality of programs. Simply stated, concerned publics 
want to know the services and educational benefits derived from the federal 
dollars, yet there is no sanctioned method for the collection, analysis, 
and reporting of state service data. 

The education reforms of 1982 were a major step in reducing the complexity 
and the paperwork involved in federal funding. Another consequence of the 
"new federalism" was that program evaluation measures devised in the 1970s 
were deleted from federal program regulations. 

Th*re is an increased need for national-level information to describe and 
evaluate federally funded programs in the allocation process, yet budget 
cutting measures and policy shifts currently prohibit federal efforts to 
accomplish this. Therein lies the dilemma. 

The National Association of State Directors of Migrant Education faced this 
problem during an executive session at the Eastern Stream Conference in 
the winter of 1983. The Executive Committee of NASD ME decided that an 
attempt should be made to produce a profile of the National Migrant 
Education Program. The purpose was to capture three important aspects of 
the states* migrant education programs. First, the need for programs had 
to be described in terms of the number of eligible migrant children. 
3econd, the uniqueness of state programs had to be portrayed. Finally, the 
extent of service rendered through state programs needed to be emphasized. 
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Other factors were considered. In keeping with the spirit of paperwork 
reduction policies, a new d&ta collection effort could not be justified. 
Furthermore, funding was not available for the project. The profile needed 
to be produced using existing data sources and in-kind contributions of 
staff, materiel, and computer time without burdening state agencies and 
school districts with additional requests for information. 

This special assignment was accepted by the Migrant Education Program, 
Washington State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Washington. 

In March, 1983, three data collection matrices were developed and approved 
by NASDME. Computer files were established for three types of information: 
(1) state descriptive data, (2) student service data, and (3) student 
impact data. Information was drawn from existing sources of data including 
states 1 applications and end-of-year evaluation reports. The Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System reports and statistical information from 
National Education Association profiles also were used. 

The review of state reports was completed in six months. A preliminary 
report of the data and a request for validation of the information '.ook 
place at the National Migrant Conference in May, 1983. State directors or 
evaluators updated or corrected reports during the summer of 1983. Pre- 
liminary drafts were reviewed by the NASDME Evaluation Committee and 
approved by the NASDME Executive Committee in November, 1983. The final 
report was approved by the state directors at their annual meeting in 
December, 1984. 
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The chapters of this report are based on the three different kinds of 
information listed above. Section 1 describes the group of children viewed 
as eligible for n.igrant education program services. .These data are drawn 
from the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS). Section 2 
describes services rendered through state programs. Available data on 
student services in basic skills and health programs are presented. The 
final section reviews selected state approaches to program evaluation and 
student assessment. A summary of migrant program services concludes the 
report. 
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Section I 



The MSRTS Network end National Enrollment Data 



The services of the migrant education program cannot adequately be 
described without an overview of the extent of the nt s at the national 
level. The most appropriate and complete source of information on eligible 
students is the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS). 

The MSRTS is a national computer network which facilitates the transfer of 
educational and health records among school districts across the nation. 
To track the number, status* and services provided to these children* the 
MSRTS relies on input from terminal operators and records clerks in all SO 
states. When a migrant child enters a state, is identified* and Is deemed 
eligible* he or she is assigned an identification number on the MSRTS. 
After a record of information is assembled from eligibility forms* the data 
are added to the national bank of information in Little Rock* Arkansas. 
When a family moves from one school district to another to engage in sea* 
sonal or temporary agriculture or fishing work* a copy of the child's 
record is sent to the new school. 

There are two types of MSRTS records* the educational record and the health 
record. Local school district staff use the MSRTS educational record to 
place the student in the appropriate grade* to diagnose learning problems* 
or to refer the student to special p'ograns. The health record documents 
referrals* screenings* immunizations* and medical treatment. As the 
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student moves from school to school and receives a variety of instructional 
and support services, the appropriate record is updated with current infor- 
mation. 

This section presents national data from the MSRTS for the 1981 fiscal 
year. The figures reported here correspond to two timeframes. Calendar 
year data are reported for the time period beginning January 1, 1981, and 
ending December 31, 1981. School year date, cover the period from 
September 1, 1980, through August 31, 1981. 

Each state's migrant student population varies as the flow of migrant 
laborers moves within the state and to other states. The type and timing 
of various harvests and availability of work determine a workers length of 
stay. The count of eligible migrant students, therefore, varies by month. 
The MSRTS produces monthly and cumulative enrollment counts by state. 
Table 1 lists the peak monthly enrollment, and minimum monthly enrollment 
by state for tfc? time period September l, 1980, through August 31, 1981.1 

By examining peak and minimum enrollments, the extreme variations in state 
migrant children populations can be noted. California had a minimum 
enrollment that exceeds the combined total of all other states. Fifteen 



The figures for each state, are derived from different months within 
the September to August time frame. Note that the data shown here and in 
all other parts of this report are representative of the accuracy and 
completeness of individual student records provided to the MSRTS. 
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states have months with no MSRTS registrations. Pennsylvania shows a dif- 
ference of only 1,500 children in maximum and minimum enrollments. States 
such as Florida, Texas, Ohio, and North Carolina show extreme variations 
from minimum to maximum as populations swell for peak harvest seasons. 

The five states with the largest migrant student populations based on this 
variable are in order of size: California, Texas, Florida, Washington, and 
Michigan. On the other end of the scale, the smallest peak load 
enrollments are in the states of New Hampshire (59 students), Rhode Island 
(83 students), Iowa (140 students), South Dakota (180 students), and 
Tennessee (214 students). Almost half (42%) of the states have peak load 
enrollment months between 2,000 and 6,000 students. 

States with the largest migrant population are not necessarily the states 
with the largest school populations. States with an agricultural base 
have the highest migrant student per non-migrant student ratio. Using 
National Education Association state school population figures for October, 
1980, and MSRTS monthly enrollments for that same month, the proportion of 
migrant students as a part of the state school population can be examined 
(Table 2). This is the only month for which figures on the general school 
population are available. 

For some states the fall, specifically October, registered the lowest 
count of the students all year. These states generally have a strong 
spring and summer influx, but no late summer harvests. Montana and Wyoming 
are examples. 
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State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecti cut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto Rico 



Table 1 

Minimum and Peak Monthly MSRTS Enrollments 
September I, 1980 - August 31, 1981 

Peak 
Monthly 
Enrollment 
1,421 
781 
8,382 
8,191 
117,748 
1,814 
5,229 
2,081 
27,241 
6,137 
2,957 
4,942 
2,335 
140 
1,059 
2,225 
5,056 
4,479 
860 
9,020 
11,338 
3,803 
2,766 
2,973 
1,328 
2,008 
979 
59 
2,060 
1,742 
5,669 
10,683 
1,620 
4,854 
2,181 
3,521 
2,747 
83 
1,637 
180 
214 
77,841 
1,158 
690 
682 
14,914 
424 
1,994 
995 
4,799 



Minimum 
Monthly 
Enroll ment 

m~ 

278 
3,249 
0 

39,646 
0 
19 
793 
2,608 
2,185 
0 

1,879 
329 
0 
0 
0 
0 

814 
59 
374 
4,013 
264 
0 

488 
76 
364 
258 

0 

0 

0 

1,146 
2,647 
152 
585 
0 
0 

1,222 
0 

246 
98 
0 

6,807 

523 

120 

120 
3,681 

175 

351 

120 
0 
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These comparisons also allow an examination of the concentration of migrant 
children within the general school population of each state in October. 
Table 2 also lists the number of migrant students per 10,000 students in 
October. States with the highest concentrations during this month are: 
Texas, California, Florida, Washington, Arizona, and Idaho. It is acknow- 
ledged that migrant children also may be counted in the general school 
population figures. Because the data collection for each set of enroll- 
ments is independent, this could not be confirmed or denied. Subtraction 
of the migrant student enrollment figures from the general school popula- 
tion ugure* vould not change figures significantly. 

The nation's migrant programs are as diverse as the populations they serve. 
The Texas and Florida programs are large, comprehensive, and operate all 
year due to their positions as "home base" states. Coastal states such 
as Louisiana, Mississippi, Alaska, and Washington have the largest number 
of children of n. v **.<t fishers. The school attendance patterns of these 
children vary from agricultural migrants. States such as Arizona, 
Wisconsin, and Georgia have high rates of intra-state migration, mandating 
extensive district and regional coordination, whereas othe states such as 
Utah, Montana, and Delaware experience seasonal migration at specific time 
periods during the year and design influx programs to handle sporadic 
rather than steady migrant labor shifts* 

A view of the migrant streams and the states* migrant student populations 
is helpful in seeing program/population relationships. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the migrant stream patterns which are impossible to perceive through 
a statistical review. The major streams are noted here; however, MSRTS 
data show interchanges of students between each and every state. Michigan, 
for example, has large numbers of western state migrants in addition to the 
southern flow shown. 
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Table 2 

State School Enrollments and Migrant Student Enrollments 
October 1980 



State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Geort ia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washi ngton 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

N = 47 



October 1980 
School Enrollments 

844,671 
87,507 

513,000 

447,700 
4,055,248 

546,000 

547,262 
99,403 
1,522,000 
1,068,700 

203,247 
1,980,521 
1,053,501 

534,538 

412,563 

670,000 

790,000 

222,200 

750,188 
1,018,777 
1,870,912 

751,197 

472,300 

844,648 

155,000 

280,706 

149,500 
1,249,000 

271,331 
2,855,750 
1,14* ,699 

116,416 
1,972,000 

578,000 

465,490 
1,909,800 

614,630 

128,352 

852,914 
2,893,000 

342,885 

95,388 
1,010,394 

756,583 

383,998 

832,844 

98,304 



October 1980 
Migrant Student 
Enrollm ents 

551 

N/A 
3,202 
2,143 
29,344 
616 
528 
410 
9,924 
1,101 
1,246 
126 
596 
79 
339 
719 
923 
697 
177 
3,656 
2,316 
24 
1,384 
568 
0 
0 

245 

851 
1,173 
2,492 
1,628 
16 

690 

686 
1,401 

232 

0 

N/A 
35,724 
357 
398 
101 
4,880 
0 
220 
0 



Migrant 
Students 
Per 10,000 
Students 

574 
N/A 
62.4 
47.8 
72.4 
11.3 

9.6 
41.2 
• 65.2 
10.3 
61.3 
• 6 

5.7 

1.5 

8.2 
10.7 
11.7 
31.4 

2.4 
35.9 
12.4 
.3 
29.3 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 
16.4 

6.8 
43.2 

8.7 
14.3 

1.4 

3.5 
11.9 
30.1 

1.2 

1.0 

0.0 
N/A 
123.5 
10.4 
41.7 

1.0 
64.5 

0.0 

2.6 

0.0 
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Migrant Eligibility tnd status 

The April 3, 1980 Federal Register specifies the definition of a migrant 
child. T wo classifications are identified "currently migratory" and 
"formerly migratory." The essence of those definitions are listed belor. 

Currently migratory child means a child whose parent or guard- 
ian is a migratory agricultural worker or a migratory fisher; 
and who has moved within the past 12 months from one schoo! dis- 
trict to another... to enable the child, the child's guardian, 
or a member of the child's immediate family to obtain temporary 
or seasonal employment in an agricultural or hshing activity." 

Formerly migratory child means a child who was eligible to be 
counted and served as a currently migratory child within the 
past five years, but is not now a currently migratory child. 

For statistical purposes, MSRTS categorUes children by six statuses that 
reflect variations on these basic definitions. These arar . 

Status I Interstate Agricultural (Currently Migratory) 

Status H Intrastate Agricultural (Currently Migratory) 

Status m Formerly Migratory (Agricultural) 

Status TV Interstate Fishing (Currently Migratory) 

Status V Intrastate Fishing (Currently Migratory) 

Status VI Formerly Migratory (Fishing) 

Table 3 lists each state's MSRTS enrollment by migrant status! The data 
are for the 1981 calendar year beginning January 1, 1981, and ending 
December 31, 1981. The majority (58%) of the nation's migrant student 
population is mobile (status I, n, IV or V). The remainder (42%) ft 
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settled-out (Status ffl or VI). Federal regulations currently allow pro- 
gram services to be given to a child for up to six years from the date that 
the family migrated in search of tempor^y or seasonal for agricultural or 
fishing work. 

Recruitment specialists for the migrant education program note, however, 
that the most mobile children are the least likelv to be identified and 
registered on the MSRTS and that formerly migrant children will be the most 
likely to be identified and registered. 

The overwhelming majority of eligible migrant children (97%) are children 
of agricultural laborers (Status I, n, and EH). The remaining three 
percent of the population are children from migrating fishing families 
(Status IV, V, and VI). Although children of migratory fishers make up a 
small percentage of the population, 29 or 57 percent of the reporting 
states showed children in Status IV, V and VI. 

The states' MSRTS enrollments by migrant status also portray the variations 
in state migrant student populations. Louisiana for instance, has the 
largest contingent of eligible children of migratory fishers. Thirty-five 
percent of that state's total enrollments were Status IV, V and VI. Two 
states, Montana and North Dakota, exclusively serve agricultural interstate 
children. Overall, Status m children represent the largest percentage by 
category with 41.6 percent. Status I children are 37.4 percent of the pop- 
ulation. Status IV and V together represent Just 1 percent of the eligible 
migrant students. 
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Number of 
January 1, 



State 


I 


n 


Alabama 


1,040 


1,015 


Alaska 


117 


107 


Arizona 


6,787 


2,742 


Arkansas 


8,821 


2,570 


California 


48,470 


38,569 


Colorado 


3,640 


709 


Connecticut 


1,207 


173 


Delaware 


500 


127 


Florida 


31,825 


6,564 


Georgia 


2,261 


2,472 


Idaho 


3,935 


1,079 


Illinois 


2,282 


334 


Indiana 


3,367 


237 


Iowa 


204 


15 


Kansas 


1,734 


368 


Kentucky 


1,267 


2,130 


Lou i si ana 


1,724 


1,784 


Maine 


812 


1,076 


Maryland 


1,024 


38 


Massachusetts 


1,837 


208 


Michigan 


11.0^9 


l,46f 


Minnesota 


5,6C7 


94 


Mississippi 


760 


1,555 


Missouri 


1,347 


977 


Montana 


1,608 


0 


Nebraska 


1,317 


1 


Nevada 


776 


222 


New Hampshire 


8 


15 


New Jersey 


886 


591 


New Mexico 


1,441 


605 


New York 


2,925 


1,918 


North Carolina 


4,459 


3,041 


North Dakota 


2,078 


0 


Ohio 


5,931 


79 


Oklahoma 


1,935 


1,554 


Oregon 


4,810 


1,790 


Pennsylvania 


1,286 


282 


Rhode Island 


6 


0 


South Carolina 


2,389 


306 


South Dakota 


99 


9 


Tennessee 


342 


Oft 


Texas 


42,137 


32,787 


Utah 


444 


68 


Vermont 


80 


262 


Virginia 


1,314 


4 


Washington 


8,674 


3,934 


Washington D.C 


0 


0 


West Virginia 


203 


14 


Wisconsin 


2,013 


148 


Wyoming 


1,004 


19 


Puerto Rico 


926 


146 


TOTALS 


231,468 


114,292 


PERCENTAGES 


37.4% 


18.4% 
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Table 3 
Students by Migrant Status 
1981 - December 31, 1981 



m 


IV 


V 


VI 


Total 


705 


337 


1 


125 


3,223 


11 


128 


433 


74 


870 


7,277 


0 


0 


0 


16,806 


5,422 


27 


12 


49 


16,901 


41,728 


51 


56 


90 


128,964 


2,686 


0 


0 


0 


7,035 


3,366 


23 


0 


30 


4,7*9 


928 


3 


0 


12 


1,570 


19,721 


106 


157 


389 


58,762 


4,473 


36 


15 


107 


9,364 


3,569 


1 


0 


0 


8,584 


1,341 


5 


0 


0 


3,962 


774 


0 


0 


0 


4,378 


230 


0 


0 


0 


458 


879 


0 


0 


0 


2,981 


6,126 


2 


3 


10 


9,538 


7,012 


1,301 


818 


3,505 


16,144 


4,960 


78 


199 


764 


7,889 


264 


10 


3 


17 


1,356 


5,920 


351 


84 


890 


9,070 


2,722 


0 


1* 


4 


15,258 


306 


0 


2 


2 


6,071 


3,749 


287 


80 


1,021 


7,452 


2,197 


0 


0 


0 


4,521 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1,608 


38 


0 


0 


0 


1,356 


317 


2 


4 


0 


1,321 


63 


0 


0 


0 


86 


3,610 


20 


4 


98 


5,209 


3,507 


0 


0 


0 


5,553 


4,181 


7 


0 


3 


9,014 


13,591 


129 


81 


476 


21,757 


6 


0 


0 


0 


2,085 


562 


0 


0 


0 


6,572 


1,575 


0 


0 


6 


5,070 


4,267 


34 


8 


21 


10,930 


3,271 


0 


0 


0 


',839 


28 


0 


3 


2 


39 


38 


0 


0 


0 


2,733 


0 


0 


0 


0 


99 


454 


0 


0 


0 


792 


77,493 


162 


151 


993 


154,423 


476 


0 


0 


0 


988 


399 


0 


0 


0 


741 


115 


0 


r 


0 


1,433 


6,715 


212 


118 


207 


19,860 


43 


0 


0 


2 


45 


219 


0 


0 


0 


438 


971 


0 


0 


0 


3,132 


87 


0 


0 


0 


1,110 


8,898 


105 


42 


1,222 


11,339 


257,179 


3,417 


2,251 


9,919 


618,528 


41.8% 


.6% 


.4% 


1.6% 


100% 
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The final characteristic of program participation to be examined here is 
MSRTS enrollments by grade level. Table 4 provides additional information 
about the distribution of eligible migrant students within various grades. 
Data are limited, however, to those students who have reported a grade 
level on the MSRTS. The time period covers the 1980-81 school year and 
summer projects operating through August 31, 1981. 

Table 4 

Number and Percentage of Migrant Students by Grade 



Grade Number of Students Percentage 

K 58,362 IS 

1 42,862 11 

2 33,994 9 

3 37,468 9 

4 35,534 9 

5 33,954 9 

6 32,519 8 

7 30,552 8 

8 27,973 7 

9 23,417 6 

10 16,373 4 

11 11,581 3 

12 8,232 2_ 

TOTALS 392,824 100% 
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The highest number and percentage of eligible migrant students are enrolled 
at the kindergarten level. Over fifty-eight thousand children were 
enrolled in this category, or 15 percent of the total. This group may, 
however, contain some children in Pre-K programs for which no classifica- 
tion is available. The total lower elementary classification, grades K-3, 
has 172,685 registrants or 44 percent of the total group. As grade level 
increases student numbers decline by approximately 4, TOO at each grade 
level. The high school grades have the lowest numbers enrolled, 50,806 or 
15 percent in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

A Final Note on MSRTS Operations 

Nearly 1.7 million students have been served by the MSRTS to date. Over 
700 thousand student records are maintained on the data base at any given 
time. At the time of writing, nearly one million student records are in 
•rchives and can be recalled on the system within a 24 hour period. 

The MSRTS prints and mails 1.2 million health records end 1*35 million 
education records each year* During 1083, this constituted 12.4 million 
pages of printed records. In addition, the MBRTS prints over 1,000 
Computer Assisted Placement in Reading (CAPR) records per year. The CAPR 
project cross-references reading text material with the Migrant Skills 
Information System (MSB) and prints a customised record for each student. 

The MSRTS processes more than 53 thousand transactions on an average 
working day and during peak periods of the day, the computer system of the 
MSRTS processes an average of 10 transactions per second. It if not 
unusual for the MSRTS to process well over 100 thousand per day during 
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the peak school withdrawal month of June and the peak school enrollment 
month of September. A little more than half of all the transactions 
processed are completed over MSRTS leased telephone lines in interactive 
terminals. The responses to the transactions usually are back at the 
terminal within seconds after they are entered. The remaining portion of 
the transactions are performed using IBM Personal Computers as batch 
terminals. The responses are available for the terminal in five to fifteen 
minutes after the transactions are sent to the MSRTS. 

In addition to operating the network and the computer system, the MSRTS 
provides special reports to states on request. The staff also provide 
technical assistance to system users and assist states in the operation of 
their own intrastate computer network. The MSRTS staff regularly provide 
training workshops for state personnel and operate an information sharing 
network for state program directors. 
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Section 2 
State Program Services 

The first section of this report describes the nation's migrant student 
population end documents the number of migrant children enrolled in MSRTS, 
and describes the system's operation. Note that MSRTS enrolled children 
are those deemed eligible to receive program services. The limitation of 
program dollars makes it impossible for all MSRTS enrolled children to be 
served in migrant education programs. This section presents an account of 
the number of children who actually received service through the migrant 
education program during the 1980-81 school year. 

Purpose of this Report of Services 

As is the case with many federal programs, no uniform system for the 
collection, analysis and reporting of data from local or state programs 
has been required by law. Although there have been periodic federal 
studies of the migrant education program, no systematic or ongoing studies 
are currently authorized or funded. Attempts to report service nationally 
•e severely hampered for these reasons. 

A vast amount of information on program services is compiled at the state 
level. Each state reports the record of service the U.S. Department of 
Education in an annual report. The state is responsible for a design and 
data collection format that is appropriate for its state plan objectives. 
To date, a common set of data elements for national reporting has not been 
defined. 

20 
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The need for a report of such services mandated the use of these available 
records. In keeping with the paperwork reduction effort, very little 
additional data were collected. The project also had to be accomplished at • 
a very low cost. Actual expenditures for personnel, computer time, and 
printing were donated by individuals or were provided as in-kind project 
support by state education agencies. 

Most importantly, ECIA Chapter 1 regulations stress that the responsibility 
for accounting for program services rests directly on the states, not on 
federal offices. With 4 *us obligation in mind, this report serves as a 
first attempt to review and report national data for the states' ECIA 
Chapter 1-Migrant programs. 

.The report was produced for a second reason. While the data and descrip- 
tion of migrant education program services is limited, the report itself is 
offered as a prototype for future reports. Through joint federal and state • 
efforts a systematic and ongoing data collection effort could be estab- 
lished for migrant education program reporting. 

Some specific limitations, need to be addressed. The report is based on 
data collected from the 1981 fiscal year encompassing the 1980-81 school 
year. At the beginning of this project, this was the most complete set of 
useable evaluation reports available from the U*8. Department of 
Education. The figures representing the extent "of any given state** 
service may have changed in the last three-year period and readers are 
urged to consult state directors for the most current data. 
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Second, the data from state reports were verified by state directors and 
state evaluation personnel; however, contact was not made with local 
project directors, the original source of information. 

Third, in 1981, three states, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Hawaii did 
not receive grant awards, therefore, data from these states are not pre- 
sented. In addition, several states were in the first year of program 
operation and state data collection systems were not formulated. The 
number of states reporting information does not represent 50 states in most 
cases. The number (N) of states contributing to each total accompanies the 
data. 

As noted in the introduction, three types of information were drawn from 
state reports; (1) state program descriptive data, (2) student service 
data, and (3) select studies of student achievement data. This section of 
the report presents this information. 

The States' Programs 

State descriptive data were available from 44 out of 47 programs operating 
during the 1980-81 school year. Within these states, over two thousand 
local education agencies operated or were serviced by migrant education 
programs. State programs are implemented in a variety of ways. The most 
common is the establishment of service contracts directly with school 
districts or local education agencies (LEAs). Monies flow to LEAs in the 
form of grant awards and each LEA hires staff to administer services. 
Other states with large programs use a service center model. New York, for 
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example, had 13 centers in 1980-81 that in turn directed educational ser- 
vices to 181 districts. Of the states reporting, 81 service centers were 
identified nationally. A third variation is service extended through a 
community-based organisation. In Washington State, for example, Northwest 
Rural Opportunities receives a grant to deliver preschool servi< Varia- 
tions and combinations of th^se modes of service delivery exist In every 
state. 

Table 5 lists the number of local education agencies In the 4 J reporting 
states as 14 , 608. Two thousand six of these districts, or 13.7 percent 
hosted migrant education programs in 1980. States with the highest 
percentage of school districts with programs are Florida (51%), North 
Carolina (50%), Georgia (47%), Delaware (38%), and Oregon (35%). 

Texas with 357 districts and California with 341 districts rank far above 
other states in LEA participation. Only two other states, New York and 
Oregon, have over 100 participating LBAs. These four states contain almost 
half (48%) of all participating districts. While percentage of LBAs served 
is not correlated with numbers of students served, the extent of participa- 
tion portrays the complexity and added cost factors of the state programs 
with many local jurisdictions. 
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Table 5 

Number and Percentage of Local Education Agencies 
Served by Migrant Education 





Total 


State 


LEAs 


Alabama 


127 


Arizona 


229 


Arkansas 


370 


California 


1,043 


Colorado 


181 


Connect! cut 


168 


Delaware 


16 


Florida 


67 


Georgia 


187 


Idaho 


115 


Illinois 


1,C11 


Indiana 


305 


Iowa 


443 


Kansas 


307 


Kentucky 


181 


Louisiana 


66 


Maine 


229 


Maryland 


24 


Massachusetts 


377 


Michigan 


574 


Minnesota 


434 


Mississippi 


153 


Missouri 


546 


Montana 


553 


Nebraska 


l v 010 


New Mexico 


89 


New York 


731 


North Carolina 


144 


North Dakota 


293 


Ohio 


615 


Oklahoma 


618 


Oregon 


309 


Pennsylvania 


504 


South Carolina 


92 


Tennessee 


147 


Texas 


It 099 


Vermont 


274 


Virginia 


140 


Washington 


300 


West Virginia 


55 


Wisconsin 


433 


Wyoming 


49 


TOTALS 


14,608 


N = 42 





Migrant 




LEAs 


Percentage 


9 


7.1 


42 


18.3 


99 


26.8 


341 


32.7 


7 


3.9 


13 


7.7 


6 


37.5 


34 


50.8 


87 


46.5 


37 


32.2 


30 


3.0 


23 


7.5 


6 


1.4 


18 


5.9 


57 


31.5 


33 


50.0 


69 


20.1 


7 


29.1 


27 


7.1 


35 


6.1 


16 


3.7 


22 


14.4 


21 


3.9 


9 


1.6 


4 


0.4 


28 


31.5 


161 


22.0 


72 


50.0 


9 


3.1 


27 


4.4 


34 


5.5 


108 


35.0 


9 


1.8 


17 


18.5 


7 


4.8 


357 


32.5 


43 


15.7 


13 


9.3 


56 


18.7 


4 


7.3 


5 


1.2 


4 


8.2 


2,006 


13.7% 
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The scope of the national effort also can be documented by reviewing the 
number of migrant programs (projects) within each state. This figure, 
however , may or may not correspond to the number of LEAs offering service. 
A single LEA may have several projects or several LEAs may form a coopera- 
tive and host one migrant education program. Special projects that use a 
non-profit organization or an educational service district also may not 
have been reported. 

Table 6 presents the available information for 42 reporting states. The 
number of tegular programs (Sept. - June) and summer programs (June, July, 
August) are listed. Data on states with projects that operate the full 
year are not available. 

In 61 percent of the states, the regular school year has a greater number 
of operating projects. Three states, Connecticut, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania operate the same number during both terms. Nine states (22%) 
indicate a greater number of summer programs than regular year programs. 
There are approximately three regular year programs operating for eacn sum- 
mer program . 

Reporting states with the largest number of summer programs are Maine ' Yo) , 
North Carolina (32), Idaho (27), Michigan (26), Washington (22), and 
Arizona (20). Four states, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, and Oklahoma 
reported the operation of regular year programs, but no summer programs. 
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Table 6 



Number of Migrant Education Programs by State 



State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

ni'nois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

TOTALS 

N = 39 



Regular School 
Year Programs 

3 
42 
99 
16 
'3 
3 
34 
*7 
34 
11 
4 
15 
57 
20 
69 
5 
27 
18 
1 
22 
0 
0 
28 
7 
72 
0 
26 
34 
108 
9 
1 
1 

357 
44 

11 
56 
3 
16 
0 

1,353 



Summer Programs 



6 

20 
0 

14 
3 
3 
1 
0 

27 

19 
2 

13 
0 
2 
35 
5 
19 
26 
15 
5 
• 
4 
4 
6 

12 
9 

17 

0 

10 
9 

17 
7 

NA 

1 
2 

22 

2 
18 

4 

398 
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Migrant Education Staff 

School district programs cannot operate without dedicated staff. One of 
the more difficult variables to review at the national level, however, is 
migrant education program staffing patterns. As is the case for most edu- 
cational programs, there is no uniform method or base for the calculation 
of a full-time equivalent (PTE) staff member. Each state, and in some 
states each district, establishes the number of hours per year that 
defines "full-time work." Comparisons between states should not be made for 
this reason. Generally, a full-time certificated teacher will work a 6- 
hour day on a 180 day contract producing a full-time equivalent of 1080 
hours per year. Classified staff must work 8 hours per day for 260 days to 
be considered full-time. The 31 state report of full-time equivalent data 
forms Table 7. 

Many other types of staff are employed with migrant education 
funds. These include records clerks, health personnel, counselors, cleri- 
cal staff, recruiters, terminal operators, and program specialists. These 
job classifications represent an important part of the migrant education 
program; however, PTE data are not available on these classifications. 
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Table 7 



Full-Time Equivalent Migrant Education Paid Staff 





miliums trail ve 


Teacher 


Aide 


State 


r id 


PTE 


PTE 


Alabama 


A ftn 


78.67 


66.50 




94 AA 
22 ■ 40 


186 . 36 


383.38 


Ci a H fornift 

vdiiiui ii in 


i* nn 


434.00 


4ft SAA A A 

3,500.00 


vW vrBW 


1 1 *n 


87.20 


45.30 


f!i>nn#<*H tntt 

SsVIIIICV, VI W V 


D. < U 


64.40 


17.90 


i/viBlf ore 


e aa 
D. UU 


12.50 


4.00 


Florida 


on aa 

£0 ■ UU 


204*00 


588.00 


UQvr|(l n 




52. 00 


219.00 




f D > 4U 


216.60 


242 . 20 


Illinois 


9i nn 

«X. UV 


1 01 fin 
191 . UU 


139.00 


Indian a 


7 nn 


i ni nn 
xUx .UU 


70.00 


Iowa 


9 nn 


i e nn 
15. UU 


9.00 


Kansas 


3.00 


An nn 

OU . UU 


An nn 

OU .UU 


if entuekv 


11. 50 


i cv nn 
157 ■ UU 


i en an 
159.00 


Louisi ana 


ii nn 

XX . UU 


mm nn 
50 • UU 


83.00 


Maine 


7. 00 


1 Al nn 
101 .UU 


hi 
NA 


Maryland 

ivs> tu jiwiu 


a nn 

O . UU 


U A 


8.00 


Michigan 


14*30 


A9 7rt 
02 • f U 


on in 


Montana 


NA 


io nn 

IV. UU 


«e nn 

39. UU 


Nebraska 


a nn 

D ■ UU 


4c nn 
35 . UU 


44 nn 
42. U0 


New Mexico 


7 *n 

• . 9U 


itt vn 
30.7U 


113.00 


North r'arnlinn 


9* 7A 


i vo nn 
178. UU 


145.00 




U A 

NA 


61.00 


55.00 


Olrl ii horn m 


4.4* 


atC O* 

05.83 


57.67 


Oregon 


NA 


63.57 


I2s nn 

X iw . UU 


Pennsylvania 


12.00 


68.00 


60.00 


South Carolina 


NA 


169.00 


173.00 


North Dakota 


10 


3.00 


NA 


Tennessee 


8.10 


6.00 


25.20 


Texas 


125.00 


1,406.00 


1,770.00 


Vermont 


1.00 


16.00 


NA 


Virginia 


3.00 


80.00 


57.00 


Washington 


11.60 


102.70 


98.00 


West Virginia 


5.00 


11.00 


12.00 


Wisconsin 


NA 


95.50 


81.50 


Wyoming 


6.00 


48.00 


88.00 



The full-time equivalent bases are not comparable across states, therefore, 
totals or further analyses are not provided. 
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Basic Skills Instruction 

There are more identified migrant students than can be served with limited 
program funds. School districts must select the most needy students to be 
served given the limitations of the grant award. As a supplemental 
education program, top priority is given to basic skills instruction. 

In this review thirty-eight states reported service to migrant students in 
basic skills areas (Table 8). In the 1981-82 regular school year 225,752 
students were enrolled in reading classes or ^ grams. Reading programs 
ranged in size from as large as 74,535 for California to under 50 for North 
Dakota and Tennessee. The median number per reporting state was 1,039. 
Instruction in reading was provided to an additional 10,999 students during 
the following summer. 

Mathematics data were available from 39 states. In 1981-82, at minimum, 
177,432 students were served nationally in math projects or classes 
during the regular school term. Again, program size ranged dramatically in 
approximately the same manner as reading programs, 74,000 to less than 50. 
The average state program size was 4,549. The median was 890. Summer 
math instruction reached 14,859 students in these nine states. 

Limited data were available on other subject matter offerings. Twenty- 
five states reported 124,423 students served in oral language development 
(OLD). Eighteen states reported 10,025 students served in readiness 
programs during the regular term. Just under 12,000 students were 
instructed in OLD in the rummer. Readiness programs served 2,852 students 
during th£ summer. Table 9 summarizes the data of nine states reporting 
summer basic skills ser'tae. 
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Table 8 

Basic Skills Instruction - 
Regular Year Programs 



State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Uli no is 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

North Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

TOTALS 1 



Reading 

96 
7,030 
74,535 
3,420 

953 

309 
8,682 
1,786 
6,565 

666 
1,571 

157 
4,097 
3,684 
3,517 
3,859 

645 
3,713 

944 

259 

204 
2,137 
20,139 
1,853 

759 
1,039 

651 
3,168 
1,053 
42 
38 

60,579 
542 
148 
559 
5,316 
0 

622 
415 

225,752 



Math 

686 
4,066 
74,535 
3,020 
393 
182 
542 
1,031 
4,880 
423 
1,517 
55 
4,727 
3,068 
3,601 
3,859 
741 
2,685 
1,740 
550 
206 
1,447 
20,536 
1,814 
740 
890 
289 
3,168 
872 
33 
38 

29,949 
542 
148 
348 
3,039 
171 
493 
408 

177,432 



OLD 
0 

4,852 
74,535 

3,554 
794 
NA 

1,758 
NA 

2,764 
385 

1,471 
166 

2,644 
585 
NA 
NA 
850 

1,164 
605 
0 
0 

1,374 
0 
0 

794 
788 
1,760 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18,171 
542 
0 
0 

4,203 
171 
271 
222 

124,423 



Readiness 
0 

260 
NA 
500 
0 

NA 
3,471 
1,635 
713 
150 
1,107 
0 
NA 
NA 
710 
75 
NA 
NA 
NA 
0 
0 

195 
0 

819 
0 
0 

332 
0 

468 

17 
NA 
NA 
NA 
1 

NA 
599 
NA 
NA 

173 

11,025 



All totals are potentially duplicated coui ts 
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Table 9 

Basic Skills Instruction - 
Summer Programs 



State 


Reading 


Math 


OLD 


Readiness 


Alabama 


370 


388 


235 


135 


Arizona 


1,405 


1,136 


890 


108 


Illinois 


225 


2,292 


1,876 


1,387 


Michigan 


3,948 


4,003 


2,201 


0 


Ohio 


1,294 


1,381 


1,449 


0 


Oregon 


305 


1,624 


1,520 


290 


Tennessee 


331 


413 


82 


32 


Washington 


1,783 


2,083 


2,340 


530 


Wisconsin 


1,338 


1,341 


1,258 


370 


TOTALS 


10,999 


14,659 


11,851 


2,852 



n = a 

The figures listed in Table 9 may or may not duplicate counts of children 
served during the regular school term in these states. Typically, school 
districts receive separate, additional grant awards to cover summer service 
and, therefore, students are counted each time service is rendered. 

Health Services 

Federal Law allows state education agencies to provide health, nutritional, 
social, or other support services to eligible school-aged migrant children. 
Each state must develop a plan for the delivery of those services, if 
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funded, child health care remains an area of critical need of migrant 
children, and these supplementary services remain a high priority in the 
migrant education program. 

An assessment of migrant health services shows that "health screenings" 
remain the primary contact with the migrant child. Typically, the 
screenings are a cooperative effort, enlisting school district personnel to 
identify students and secure parental permission and health professionals 
to complete visual screenings and basic tests. 

Many states were able to provide screening data for this report. In the 
fiscal year under review, 43,450 migrant students received general 
screenings, usually incorporating vision tests, hearing tests, weight and 
blood pressure checks, and TB testing. In addition, 31 states reported 
health data under the classification of "physicals". The 62,512 exams in 
this category may include the items listed under general screening, but 
most times represent a complete medical examination conducted by a 
physician. Dental screenings were provided for 35,307 migrant children. 

Instilling good health practices is an essentia] part of the support 
service for migrant children. Twenty-six states reported programs in nutri- 
tion and general health and hygiene. Instruction in health reached over 
100,000 children (duplicated count) in 1981-82, Table 10 is a state by 
state listing of health services for 37 reporting districts. 
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Table 10 

Health Services By Reporting States 





Health/ 


General 






Dental 


State 


Nutrition 


Screen 


Physicals 


Screen 


Alabama 




476 




966 




341 


177 


Arizona 


24, 


134 


14 


561 


4 


818 


5,998 


California 




0 




0 




A 
U 


0 


Colorado 


1 


783 


2 


582 




MAO 

793 


1,885 


Delaware 




127 




0 




A 

0 


0 


Florida 


2 


CIA 

540 


3 


00.1 
£91 




UoD 


3,518 


Georgia 


1 


661 




0 


2 


096 


1,845 


Idaho 




0 


2 


,044 


2 


826 


782 


Illinois 


3 


596 


1 


,944 




917 


1,731 


Indiana 




0 




0 


2 


728 


0 


Iowa 




0 




311 




16 


n 


Kansas 


1 


278 




0 


1 


168 


1,083 


Kentucky 


1 


096 




0 




A 
0 


0 


Louisiana 


2 


135 


7 


251 


2 


Z37 


2,786 


Massachusetts 


3 


211 


2 


146 


2 


188 


2,188 


Maine 




599 




0 




599 


0 


Maryland 




0 




638 
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Mi nnesota 


3 


460 




0 


3 


460 


0 


Missouri 




0 




67 




213 


0 


Mississippi 




337 


2 


,388 


2 


300 


2,218 


Montana 




0 




585 




848 


776 


Hew Mexico 


3,665 




0 


3 


665 


3,665 


North Carolina 


4,854 




0 


1 


891 


1,891 


North Dakota 


1 


711 




535 




449 


566 


Ohio 




0 


i 
l 


1 v> 




COT 


779 


Oklahoma 


1 


000 




0 




0 


A 

u 


Oregon 


3,080 




0 


3 


151 


0 


Pennsylvania 




0 




824 




635 


680 


Puerto Rico 




0 


1 


,079 




0 


1,659 


South Dakota 




58 




58 




58 


28 


Tennessee 




144 




279 




153 


103 


Texas 


38 


616 




0 


12 


,126 


0 


Utah 




73 




320 




320 


314 


Virginia 


1 


102 




429 




222 


287 


Washington 




0 




0 


3 


,123 


0 


West Virginia 




171 




0 




171 


0 


Wisconsin 


1 


,793 




0 




0 


0 


TOTALS 


102,700 


43 


,450 


62 


,512 


35,307 



N = 37 
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Section 3 



Student Achievement 



Provisions of the Federal Law 

Chapter 1, Section 556(a) of the "Educational Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981" states that "A local educational agency (LEA) may receive a 
grant under this chapter for any fiscal year if it has on file with the 
state educational agency an application which describes the pi*o grams and 
projects to be conducted . . . " The section also lists the assurances 
that must be made by the LEA to the SEA in regard to eligibility of 
children, performance of a needs assessment, parent involvement and 
evaluation of program effectiveness. 

Section 556(b)(4) further states . . that the local education agency 
will keep such records and provide such information to the state education 
agency as may be required for fiscal audit and program evaluation." 
Evaluation designs or models are not specified, however, both LEAs and SEAs 
must assure that programs . ♦ be evaluated in terms of their effective- 
ness in achieving the goals set for them and that such evaluation shall 
include objec+'ve measurements of educational achievement in basic skills 
and determination of whether improved performance is sustained over a 
period of more than one year." 

To summarize, ECIA Chapter 1 requires LEAs to conduct an evaluation that 
uses objective measures of educational achievement; however, the law 
permits SEA discretion in matters concerning evaluation and data collection 
for the state program. While directives for the implementation of 

evaluation designs have been offered for Chapter l - Regular programs in 
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the form of non-regulatory guidelines, at the time of this writing, a 
decision has not been made as to whether the nonregulatory guidelines 
regarding evaluation will hold for ECIA Chapter 1-Migrant programs. 

Evaluating Migrant Education 

The problems associated with the measurement of achievement of migrant 
students are well documented. Language deficiency and tack of social 
adjustment hinder test taking. The mobility factor makes it difficult to 
obtain matched test scores for pre-post designs. The most mobile students 
to whom service is prioritized are the least likely to be a part of program 
evaluation testing. While a prescribed set of uniform procedures for 
evaluation of Chapter 1-Regular programs has been developed, many charac- 
teristics of the migrant student population make these same models less 
appropriate for migrant education programs. 

While the question of developing a system for measuring migrant student 
achievement at the national level is under debate, states still must comply 
with the Chapter 1 law. In some fashion, states must "evaluate* their 
operating programs, yet there are no evaluation models or guidelines for 
the process. This does not imply that the collection of impact data is not 
taking place, but rather, that the methods that have been selected by 
states vary considerably. The final section of this report presents 
several models that were in place in selected states in 1981. 
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Many factors influence the selection of an evaluation process at the state 
level. These include: availability and expertise of staff, existence of a 
state testing program, size of the program, and data processing capabili- 
ties. Most importantly, the evaluation must fit the program objectives. 
Most states have developed a method that includes the collection of des- 
criptive data. Many have added components tha: collect student achievement 
data. As an illustration of the processes in place in 1981, four state 
systems are highlighted. The selected state systems presented here repre- 
sent diverse models from various areas of the country. They are not, 
however, representative of the processes being used in the states* migrant 
education programs. 

1- The Title I Evaluation Model A - The Norm-Referenced Model 

The Title I Evaluation and Reporting System (TIERS) was developed in 1973 
by the Research Management Corporation (RMC) of Mountain View, California. 
Three models were developed. Model A, t norm -referenced model. Model B, 
the comparison group model and Model C ,e special regression model. The 
U. S. Office of Education suggested the use of the models for Title I 
Regular programs in 1978. While the appropriateness of the use of these 
models for the Chapter-1 Migrant education program is still being debated, 
some states have attempted to use the models on the portion of the migrant 
student population that could be pre- and posttested. Texas, the state 
with the largest migrant student population is an example. 

During the 1980-81 school year, on fall-to-spring testing, 6,039 students 
were pre- and posttested in reading, 4,627 were tested in mathematics and 
2,647 were tested in language arts. Additional scores were gathered on the 
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spring- to -spring testing cycle. Pre-and posttest scores were available for 
5,303 students in reading, 2,047 students in math, and 360 students in 
language arts in Texas on this schedule. 

The Texas Education Agency estimates that approximately 50 percent of the 
eligible migrant students are served in basic skills programs and that 
approximately 13 percent of those students in grades 2-12 can be pre-and 
posttested in the course of a calendar year in reading, with fewer being 
tested in the other subject areas. The Texas SEA analyzes and reports data 
in normal curve equivalents (NCEs). A sample of the 1980-81 Texas migrant 
student achievement data follows as Table 11. 



Grade 



Table 11 

Texas Achievement Data 
1980-81 Reading Fall-to-Spring Testing 



Pretest 
Mean NCE 



Posttest 
Mean NCE 



NCB 
Change 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

Total N = 6,039 



683 
883 
974 
848 
821 
843 
604 
177 
87 
78 
41 



35.2 
31.3 
28.5 
30.8 
31.1 
27.2 
26.4 
33.6 
35.6 
34.1 
28.6 



37.8 
35.8 
33.1 
38.9 
35.5 
33.3 
32.6 
35.4 
36.5 
36.6 
30.7 



3.4 
4.5 
4.6 

6.1 
4.4 

6.1 
6.2 
1.8 
.9 
2.5 
2.1 
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The Texas migrant education program also employs the U3e of data from the 
Texas Assessment of Basic Skills (TABS). Administered to state fifth and 
ninth grade students, TABS measures mastery of reading, writing, and 
mathematics objectives. 

the TIERS' liorjn -referenced model also was used by the states of South 
Carolina, Colorado, Alabama, Oklahoma in 1981. 

(2) Pre-post Matched Scores, Standardized test - TIERS not used, 

Florida is another "homebase state," with the third largejt number of 
eligible migrant children. The state served approximately 15,000 students 
each year in compensatory educational programs. The program emphases are 
early childhood education, math and language arts tutorial programs, 
English as a second language (ESL) and dropout prevention. Evaluation of 
these programs is carried out by the SEA Compensatory Education office. 

Separate evaluations are conducted for each program. The migrant early 
childhood program was assessed on the basis of postteat scores on a 
criterion-referenced Early Childhood Assessment Kit, The 1,086 
kindergarten and first grade students in the language arts program were 
assessed in pre-reading skill development on the Stanford Early School 
Achievement Test Battery (SESAT). 

Assessment data for grades 2-12 in language arts were derived from a spring 
administration of the Stanford Achievement Test, Math students were rated 
using the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBSh 
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A majority of the Florida migrant student population leaves the state in 
early spring. For this reason it is particularly difficult to obtain 
matched scores on a large number of students* In 1980-81, approximately 
one-third (880) of the language arts tutorial program students were pre- 
and posttested on the Stanford Achievement Test. 

The Florida SEA analyzed and reported data from this program in scaled 
scores. An example of Florida achievement data reporting is presented 
in Table 12. 

Table 12 

Florida Achievement Data 
1980-81 Language Arts Spring- to -Spring Testing 

Av. Scaled Score Av. Scaled Score 



Grade 


N 


1980 


1981 


Gain 


3 


251 


125. 


131.3 


6.3 


4 


211 


128.8 


139.9 


11.1 


5 


154 


134.8 


141.6 


6.8 


6 


120 


144.0 


152.1 


8.1 


7 


71 


141.0 


149.3 


8.3 


8 


73 


148. i 


156.2 


7.5 



Total N = 880 



Note: Florida has since changed testing procedures for this program. 
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Pre-post designs using standardized testa also were used by the states of 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Nebraska for at least a portion of the states* 
programs. 

3. Criterion-Referenced Testing {CRT) 

Criterion-referenced tests yield measurements of specific learning 
objectives. The data are interpretable in terms of a specified domain of 
tasks. Student performance is described by reviewing skill mastery rather 
than by comparing the students position in relation to the position of 
students in a known group. 

Advocates of CRT feel that performanced-based testing provides data that 
ar? useful at the classroom level for diagnosis and placement, as well as 
for program evaluation. New York State has undertaken an ambitious program 
evaluation utilizing these types of tests. 

The evaluation of the New York Migrant Education program is prepared in the 
Office of Elementary, Secondary and Continuing Education Planning and 
Support Services for the Office of Educational Opportunity Programs. To 
summarize data for state reporting, a set of procedures was developed that 
en»" . j districts to use varied objectives, tests and plans of data 
r don. Data were edited at the state level, then summed by subject, 
grade and skill. 
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In 1980-81 New York reported the achievement levels of 1,500 migrant 
students. Over 1,600 testings of readiness skills, 23,000 testings of 
reading skills, and 1,800 testings of mathematics skills were reported. 
The New York Migrant Education Evaluation Report presents two types of 
information. Skill summaries list criterion skill area, number of 
attempts, number of successful attempts and percentages for all students 
tested. A second series of reports details skill mastery by grade and by 
student category. An example of New York's state level sklU summary is 
presented as Table 13. 



Table 13 

New York Achievement Data 
1980-81 Criterion Reference Testing 

Numbers, Operations, and Applications 
Skills Tested 



Criterion Skill Area 


Number of 
Attempts 


Successful Attempts 
Number Percent 


Preoperational Concepts: Equivalence, 


122 


114 


93.44 


Equality, Order, Number, Numeral, 








Fewer, More 








Whole Numbers 


41 


36 


87.80 


Fractions (Positive Rational Numbers 


170 


145 


85.29 


and Zero) 








Decimals 


31 


27 


87.10 


Real Number System 


14 


12 


85.71 


Addition: Concepts and Skills 


211 


193 


91.47 


Subtraction: Concepts and Skills 


205 


184 


89.76 


Multiplication: Concepts and Skills 


134 


118 


88.06 


Division: Concepts and Skills 


85 


72 


84.71 


Properties of Operations and Relations 


115 


100 


86.96 


Numeration Systems 


58 


33 


56.90 


Number Sentences 


24 


16 


66.67 


Estimation, Rounding 


35 


19 


54.29 


Place Value 


119 


95 


79.83 


Number Lines 


1 


1 


1C0. 00 


Total in Category 


1,365 


1,165 


66.36 
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Several states use variations of the CRT model. The state of Louisiana 
developed its own CRT for state use in 1979. The test is administered as a 
pre-and posttest, and percentages of skills mastered are reported by grade 
and subject. Michigan and Arkansas also used CRTs for all or part of their 
state migrant education program evaluation in 1981. 

4. State Assessment Programs 

Many states have enacted legislation that provides a plan for some form of 
continuous assessment of state school children. Washington State, for 
example, tests all fourth grade students with the California Achievement 
Test (CAT) each October. Teachers designate students within special 
programs such as Bilingual or Chapter 1-Migrant, and comparisons of 
migrant children can be made with other fourth grade students, with other 
compensatory program students and the national norm group. District, 
special program, and state level reports are available in raw scores, 
scaled scores, percentiles, and NCEs. 

In the 1980-81 school year, 55,776 fourth grade students were tested in 
Washington State. Five hundred thirty-three of these were migrant 
students. The data show the relative standing of the group in relation to 
non-migrant children and the norm groups. All migrant children are tested 
in all subjects, even though they may only be receiving service in one 
area. This may account for the percentage of students falling in the top 
quarter. 
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The use of state assessment data allows student achievement to be viewed 
over time. Table 14 presents a sample of the Washington State Assessment 
program data for the 1979-83 school years. The blocks contain the 
percentage of migrant students in each quarter. The data show a group of 
children clearly in need of service and an upward trend in the percentage 
of students scoring in the middle range. While the courses of these shifts 
cannot be pinpointed, a general improvement in achievement levels of 
migrant children over time can be noted. 

Table 14 

Washington Achievement Data 
1979-83 Mathematics Fall Testing 



NORM 




1979 


198Q 


1981 


1982 




1983 


25% 




14% 




10% 




11% 




12% 




11% 


25% 




21% 




21% 




19% 




23% 




24% 


25% 




30% 




34% 




33% 




29% 




38% 






36% 




36% 




34% 




36% 




27% 


Number of 
Students 

Median 
Percentile 
Rank 50 


(545) 
38.0 


(533) 
37.5 


(572) 
38.0 


(605) 
37.5 


(478) 
40.0 



Two other states, Arizona and North Carolina, used state testing program 
data to assess migrant student achievement in 1981. 
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The four state examples presented here represent known models of program 
evaluation and student assessment. Each has evolved because of the nature 
of the stated migrant student population and other political and practical 
considerations within the given state. 

The examples are not presented for the face value of the data. They are 
offered, however, as evidence of state-initiated efforts to evaluate 
educational programs for migrant children. There are also several other 
approaches used that are not described here. The data from this wide 
variety of approaches cannot be aggregated to produce a national report of 
migrant student achievement. That is not the point or a recommendation. 
As other sections of this report have noted, the migrant student population 
differs by state. Shifts in the population within a calendar year produce 
very different needs for schooling, and each state must select an appropri- 
ate program evaluation design given its resources, state policies and 
program variations. 

As a final comment, note that the evaluation designs presented here only 
review educational program impact. This report has attempted to point out 
the diversity and extensiveness of migrant program services. In addition 
to the review of educational impact, many state reports also contain a 
review of the full set of objectives listed in the state plan. The reader 
is directed to each stated report of annual service for a more comprehen- 
sive view of state program evaluation. 
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Summary 



A review of the activities authorized under ECIA Chapter 1-Migrant 
(P.L. 97-35) indicate that extensive, supplementary educational services 
are being rendered to the children of migrant laborers via state migrant 
education programs. In fiscal 1981: 



• 618,526 children and young adults were eligible for service and were 
registered on the MSRTS (duplicated count). 

• 392,824 of those children were registered with a grade level 
designation. Available information shows that the highest 
concentration of eligible migrant students is at the lower 
elementary level. 

• 2,006 school districts in the United States serve migrant children. 
This is 14% of the total number of districts in the nation. 

• 61 percent of the states concentrate service during the regular 
school year. Twenty-two percent have more extensive summer programs. 
Seventeen percent balance service between both or run year round 
programs . 

• 225,752 migrant children were served in regular year reading pro- 
* grams in 38 states. A total of 10,999 received summer instruction. 

• 177,432 migrant children were served nationally in math programs in 
the regular school term in 39 states. A total of 14,659 students 
in nine states received math tutoring or classes in the summer 
months. 

• 124,423 migrant students were instructed in oral language develop- 
ment in the 25 reporting states in the regular school year. An 
additional 11,851 received summer oral language development 
instruction. 

• 11,025 migrant children were enrolled in preschool or readiness 
programs in the September through June time-frame. A total of 
2,852 preschoolers were assisted in the summer. 

• 43,450 general health screenings were provided through migrant 
education funds. 

• 62,512 physical exams were reported during fiscal 1982. 

• 35,307 migrant children were provided dental screenings. 

• Over 100,000 (duplicated count) received health instruction. 
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States are required to evaluate the impact of migrant education programs. 
Evaluation designs currently being used include the TIERS Model A, pre- and 
posttesting, criterion referenced testing and assessment models. Legally, 
each state is responsible for selecting an approach that Is appropriate for 
its migrant student population and program. 

Annual reports detailing each states' migrant student population , 
describing services rendered and listing available impact information, are 
available from the Director of Migrant Education in each state. 

For additional information on the EC1A Chapter 1 - Migrant Education 
Program, the MSRT3, or this report contact: 



Sarah Moore 

President, NASDME 

Georgia Department of Education 

1962 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Joe Miller, Director 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

Arch Ford Education Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Kathleen Plato 

Supervisor, Testing and Evaluation 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
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UTAH STATE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



February 7, 1985 



Dr. Jack R. Schaeffer, Manager 
Migrant Education Office 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall - 3rd Floor 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Jack: 

This letter is to state my position with regard to reducing the Migrant Ed- 
ucational funds 1n the amount of 42 million dollars. As you know, the 264 
million dollar nation* 1 funding for Migrant Education would be reduced by 42 
million dollars or approximately 6* of the 700 million dollar reduction being 
considered out of the USED. However, when one considers the 264 million 
dollars for Migrant Education, 42 million dollars equals 161 reduction. 

We. 1n this office, feel that this 1s an exorbitant cost to bear when con- 
sidering the reduction on a percentage basis. Migrant Education has 1n the 
past been willing to carry Its share of reductions, but feel that 1n this 
case the reductions are too heavy a burden. 

At present, the only place the State of Utah could reduce any costs would be 
in the direct services area which means teachers and teacher aides would be 
removed from the program. In addition, when one considers that small states, 
such as Utah, have summer-only programs, this reduction would create a greater 
burden than 1t should. 

Another Issue at hand 1s reducing or eliminating three years from the five 
year eligibility factor. This reduction, when considered across the board, 
would reduce the Utah program by approximately 50*. Again, this action 1s 
too drastic and very harmful to Migrant Education. 

This Information 1s provided you to use at whatever means at your disposal 
during your testimony 1n defense of Migrant Education. 

If I can assist you 1n this ma*ter, please do not hesitate to call on me. 



UTAH STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
UTAH STATE BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 




Dr G Ltland Burninfhun 
Stair Superintendent 
of Pkbbc iMtructtan 



Cordially 
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STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
cmKtvmn or pucatwk — iducaikn hiwo 

Ltowd J 0« Uyo m A tm mm mim 

^"u'aryT 1985 



Mr. John Schaeffer 
Director, Migrant Education Program 
State Department of Public Instruction 
721 Capitol Mall - 5th Floor 
Sacramento, California 95814 



Dear Mr. Schaeffer: 

This letter will serve to advise you of the adverse effect a 
reduction of Migrant funds would have on the New Mexico Chapter I 
Migrant programs. We project that condevably our allocation would 
be at least 16% less than our current allocation. We are also 
projecting funding reductions due to a drop 1n the number of 
eligible children. 

The current funding 1s less than adequate to meet the myriad 
educational needs of migrant children during the regular school 
term. In fact, this will be the first time that summer programs 
will have to be radically reduced. Due to our limited resources, we 
will surely not be meeting the anticipated needs of our migrant 
student population 

In some situations, our Migrant Programs are larger than our regular 
Chapter I programs. This surely means that not all children who 
need services will be served with Chapter I regular funds. 

We are pleased to report that our evaluation of migrant programs 
reflect that significant gains have been made. We would want to 
continue demonstrating growth 1n our programs. However, a decrease 
1n funds will result 1n social and academic regression on the part 
of our migrant students. 

Additionally, we are extremely concened about a possible change 1n 
eligibility criteria. In the event that the el1g11l1ty criteria 
changes trom 5 -2 years, as 1s being suggested, this would mean a 
devastating loss 1n the educational process to children of migratory 
workers. 

Please express our concerns to the necessary parties 1n order to 
ensure that all migrant funding needs may continue. We appreciate 
your efforts. 



Sincerely 



Gilbert Martinez 
State Chapter I/M1grant Director 
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Colorado Department of Education 



Migrant Program 

PH: (303)573-3241, 3242, 3243, 3310 



; ; >Frst Western Plaza 



° 303 Weal Cdto* Awenue 



Denver CO 80204 



Calvin M Praziet 

Comrn>wooer of Education 



February lit 1985 



Dr. John R. Schaeffer, Manager 
Migrant Education Office 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall - 3rd Floor 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Dear John: 

Enclosed is Colorado's testimony concerning the proposed reduction 
in Migrant Program funds for the hearing to be held 1n San Francisco 
on February 14, 1985. 

Sincerely, 



Ernest Maestas, Supervisor 
Migrant Education Program 
573-3241 

EM/ DM 

Enclosure 
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TESTIMONY CONCERNING THE PROPOSED REDUCTION OF MIGRANT PROGRAM FUNDS 
AND REDUCTION OF ELIGIBILITY OF FORMERLY MIGRANT CHILOREN 

Colorado wishes to express Its concern about the reduction in funds for 
the Migrant Education Program and the reduction of eligibility of former 
migrant children from five years to two years. 

It does not seem equitable or fair that funds for Migrant Education 
should be cut $42,000,000, or 16%, when no other Chapter 1 Program 1s being 
considered for reduction. Currently, the funds available for Migrant Educa- 
tion Program equal 1.5% of the U.S. Department of Education budget, yet the 
proposed cutback for Migrant Education equals 6% of the total $700,000,000 
cutback that 1s proposed for the Department of Education. 

Added to the proposed $42,000,000 reduction for Migrant Education 1s the 
proposed reduction in the eligibility of formerly migratory children from 
five years to two years. These two reductions would reduce the National 
Migrant Program to a point of Ineffectiveness. Many of the services that 
have been developed nationally would have to be eliminated or drastically 
reduced. The number of migrant children that could not be served would be 
overwhelming. 

The 16% reduction in Migrant Education funds and the reduction in the 
eligibility of formerly migrant children would greatly reduce services that 
are currently being provided migrant children 1n Colorado. 

It 1s a well known fact that migrant children face the typical diseases 
and health problems of childhood but, In addition, they confront numerous health 
problems and risks associated with their migratory life style. Last summer 
Colorado provided health services to approximately 2000 migrant children. With 
the cut 1n funds these services would not be available to migrant children. 

In 1966 Congress recognized 1n the amendment to the Elementary Secondary 
Act of 1965 that migrant children had special educational needs that could 
not be met by other programs. Migrant chlldrens' educational needs are such 
that a regular year and summer program are necessary to assist the migrant 
child catch up and fill 1n the gaps 1h his education. The cut in funds would 
require Colorado to make a choice of providing either a regular term or 
summer program. The two programs could not be provided. Approximately 50% of 
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the children currently enrolled in the Migrant Program would not receive 
Migrant Program educational services. 

Therefore, on behalf of the most needy children in the nation, we ask 
that Congress not reduce the funding for Migrant Education nor the 
eligibility of formerly migratory children. 



Ernest Maestas, Supervisor 
Migrant Program 

Colorado Department of Education 
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FEDERAL FUNDING AND SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1986 



America has a vital national Interest 1n a healthy system of 
higher education and must continue to provide the support necessary to 
maintain the high quality and open access our democracy requires. The role 
of the federal government 1n higher education began with the passage 
of the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 and has continued with enactment 
of the GI Bill, the National Defense Education Act, and the Higher 
Education Act. Deserting this heritage of support for higher education 
1n order to reduce federal government spending at this time will prove, 
1n the longer term, to have been the most devastating kind of false 
economy. A liberally funded and broadly supported higher education 
system will provide the Unites States of America the best national 
defense that money can buy. 

Reductions currently being proposed In the federal budget by the 
Reagan Ao*1n1strat1on for fiscal year 1986 Include a dangerous cut of 
$2.5 billion 1n student financial aid and other higher education 
programs. In order to accomplish these budget cuts, a substantial 
number of related legislative changes are also proposed. The Impact 
of the Administration's proposals will be especially severe for low 
and middle-Income students. The Aom1n1strat1on*s proposals threaten to deny 
hundreds of thousands of Americans access to a postsecondary education. 
Such an unwarrented Increase 1n the number of Americans unable to afford 
the higher education best suited to their Interests and abilities will 
exacerbate the problems caused by economic segregation 1n our education 
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system. Low and middle- Income students will be unreasonably United 
1n their opportunities to attend four year colleges and universities 
while those already more affluent will be able to pursue tinlr unique 
Interests and abilities 1n the vocational school, conounlty college, 
four year university or research Institution of their choice. This 
denial of equal opportunity must not be allowed to exist 1n America. 

Expressed In general terms of student Impact, the AM n1 strati on' s 
higher education cuts would eliminate 1.7 million financial aid awards 
affecting 1 million students 1n academic year 1986-87. Far more would 
be affected 1n future years. The negative Impact of these extensive 
cuts must be avoided. 

The Impact of the Aom1n1strat1on*s proposals are likely to be even 
more significant than the substantial reduction 1n dollars Indicates. 
Changes proposed for the loan program could have the effect of substan- 
tially constricting the number of loans available by making the program 

~ less attractive to lenders. Changes 1n eligibility 1n both the grant 
and loan programs are both arbitrary and unrealistic in light of economic 
realities. The Adn1 n1 strati on 1 s proposals 1n this area must be rejected. 

The most Immediate Impact of the Aom1n1 strati on budget request would 
take effect 1n fiscal year 1985. In the fiscal year 1985 appropriation 
bill the maximum grant award was set at $2100 and could cover up to 601 
of costs. However, the amount needed to cover these awards was under- 
estimated by app~ xlmately $600 million, which the A<Wn1strat1on, though 
acknowledging the shortfall, will not request. Instead, the proposal 1s 
to reduce awards to a maximum of $2000 and SOX of costs. If the Aominls- 
trat1o,i does not receive legislative approval to reduce the awards by 
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Aprll 1C> the linear reduction formula 1n the statute apparently will be 
implemented resulting 1n a loss of support to an estlnated 260,000 
students 1n academic year 1985*86. Congress Mist not allow tn1s hamful 
loss to take place. 

The proposed cuts of $1,000 million 1n Guaranteed Student Loans 
and $190 million In National Direct Student Loans will prove destructive 
to the national objective of equal opportunity 1n education. The 
perceived evil of whatever abuses do exist 1n the guaranteed loan pro- 
grams must be carefully measured against the actual damage that will be 
done to the thousands of hard-working American students striving for 
upward mobility 1n a society that promises that mobility. Congress must 
stop the proposed decimation of our federal student loan programs. 

At this time of rapidly changing economic opportunities and occu- 
pational mobility, financial aid for low and middle-Income students should 
be Increased, not reduced. The proposed cutback of $492 million 1n the 
PeU Grant program simply 1s not consistent with the national priority 
of economic growth and development. The Administration also proposes to 
cut $159 million "rora Supplemental Grants and Work-Study funds, $76 million 
from the State Student In, ntlve Grant program, and $93 mill Ion from the 
Talent Search, Upward Bound, Educational Opportunity Centers, Special 
Services for Disadvantaged Students and Staff Training (TRIO) programs. 
The Congress mist not share 1n the Administration's failure to recognize 
the long term value of thes* programs and the social and economic 
desirability of Increasing, rather than decreasing, their federal 
funding support. 
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In addition to the Administration's cuts 1n student aid and loan 
programs, $134 million more has been cut from a variety of valuable 
programs Including academic facility grants,, graduate programs, 
cooperative education and the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE). Programs to enhance excellence, support Innovation, 
and make postsecondary education more effective are critical. Post- 
secondary Institutions face tremendous difficulty keeping up with 
technological changes. State-of-the-art equipment 1s expensive and 
hard to acquire, factors complicated by the continuing problem of 
obsolescence. The Congress must be made cognizant of the long term 
value of many of these programs and bipartisan support should be 
developed to retain and strengthen them. 

The condition of postsecondary education physical facilities mirrors 
the vitality of those Institutions. But they have been allowed to 
deteriorate because of reduced budgets and the need for additional funds 
to accommodate rapidly rising energy costs. One area which has been 
severely affected by cutbacks 1s academic libraries. Libraries are 
central to the promotion of educational excellence, yet many are unable 
to keep up with ,'e rapid technological changes and the ever Increasing 
netd for books, periodicals, and equipment. This situation must be 
corrected. 

Over the past two decades, the proportion of nontradltlonal students, 
Including veterans, disadvantaged, displaced homemakers, older students, 
disabled, displaced workers, and refugees, has Increased dramatically. 
The number of nontradltlonal students currently approaches parity with 
traditional students. However, programs for these students, who In fact 
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have greater needs than many traditional students, are scarce. He must 
face the reality that the sterotype of the "college-age population" 1s 
no longer accurate; the needs of many other students must be net. Post- 
secondary Institutions should be encouraged to develop and reward the 
establishment of programs to promote equal access and high achievement 
by nontradUlonal students. 

Federal assistance to higher education must continue to be viewed 
an Investment In our people and 1n the productivity of our nation. 
Student financial aid programs have become a major element 1n the fiscal 
health of our diverse system of postsecondary edjcatlon 1nst^cut1ons. 
The central role of federal higher education assistance has been the 
advancement of equal educational opportunity through the removal of 
financial barriers which might otherwise prevent qualified students 
from pursuing a postsecondary education. Our national commitment must 
be to advancing educational opportunity, not retreating from 1t. 

A diverse and strong postsecondary education system serves the 
essential role of advancing knowledge and enriching the Intellectual 
health of our society. Central to an academically free, vital, and 
dynamic system of postsecondary education Is a well -compensated, 
challenged, and respected faculty and staff. Because general salary 
levels of postsecondary education Institutions are frequently not compe- 
titive with comparable private sector Industrial salaries, Incentives 
for educational personnel to remain at postsecondary Institutions are 
essential. Colleges and universities should be encouraged to offer the 
most attractive salary and fringe benefit packages possible, and federal 
legislation should not undercut efforts to Increase these benefits for 
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post secondary members. 

Various other elements contribute to retention of qualified faculty 
1n Institutions with limited funds. Opportunities for faculty and staff 
to continue expanding their knowledge, experience, and skills are an 
Important component of Job satisfaction and productive work. Postsecondary 
Institutions should foster professional growth among their employees. 
The federal government should be Instrumental 1n advancing a variety of 
professional development opportunities. 

The California Faculty Association 1s an academic union committed to 
providing an educational environment 1n the California State University 
conduslve to excellence. With more than 300,000 students 1n our classes, 
the CSU faculty shoulders a large responsibility to all of the people of 
California. The Job we must do cannot be done without adequate public 
funding. Our value to society 1s little understood. Only after a higher 
education system falls does 1t become apparent that 1t had been of great 
worth, we cannot afford to allow the federal budget to be balanced at the 
expense of our most valuable national treasure— a highly educated people. 

We 1n the CFA will put our resources and our efforts where our ideals 
are. Working together with our state and national organizational affiliates 
we will support those 1n the Congress who work to maintain and enhance 
federal support for higher education, we seek your support and 1n behalf 
of our conmon objectives we promise you ours. 



William Dale Crist, President 
California Faculty Association 
February 16, 1985 
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California State Student Association 



926 J Stmot SUt« 701 • Suuumonf o CA 96014 • (9)6) 44M5U 

4CO Goiden Shore. Stfe 2KL PO Box 1S>90 • Long Beach, CA 9060V1690 • (20)590-6660 • ATSS636-5660 



Fohruory 25, 1985 



Mr. John Bnith 

Suhcoeeitteo on Slenentery, Socoodery 

end Vocational Iducation 
layburn Houaa Offica Building, Urn. S246C 
Veohlogton, D.C. 20515 



John: 

Thank you for the information ahout tha racant Suhconaittoo 
haariog in Loa Augalaa. I hopa it and tha othara want wall. 

tncloaad ara a fan copiaa of tha teetlnony wa offarad tha 
eubconaittee you aakad ua to nut in tha mall. t waa iapraooed 
with tha consent* I rand nod am anxioue to aan tha full record of 
thaaa haaringa. 

Tha California Stete Student Aeeocietlon, which rapraaanta tha 
315,000-plua California Stata Onivareity etudnnte, will ha 
aanding a anall dalagation of atudant laadara to Vaeaiagtoe 
during tha vaek of March 26. I hopa wa will have a chanca to 
■aat with you and Congraaaman lawk i no duriag that waak. Va'll ha 
telephoning to aake arrengenente. If there ie eay information 
which would ha helpful in prepering for onr trip, I would 
appreciate you eending it my ay. 

Thenk you, once egein, 

Teke care, 

Curtie L. Bicherde 
Legieletive Director 

C* kd 



— representing 319,000 student* statewide 
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California State Student Association 

926 J street Sutt*70l • Sacramento. CA 9MU • (W6)44V45M 

SOO Qckimn Shore. SOte 215. PO Bom BOO • Uxx> Beach. CA 9O0OVI59O • (213)5906560 • ATSS635-5660 



Ststsnent of 
Cert is 1. Eichsrds 
Lsgislstivm Dirsctor, 
Csliformis Stats Stadsnt Association 
Sobaitted To 
Iouee Edscatios a Labor Coamittss 
16 Tebraary 85 

On bshslf of Cslifornie State University students, I would 

like to welcoae you to los Angeles and sincerely think you for 

holding these hesrings to solicit constituent input on President 

Hasten' • fiscal Tear '86 Budget proposal. 

As you might expect, 2 along with thousands of college 

students up and down this State an deeply concerned about the 

President's 1986 spending plan, especially as it pertains to 

student financial aid programs. And, I sa extremely diaappointad 

and troubled by the recent flippant coaaenta of the newly 

installed Secretary of Education, Williee Bennett. Bennett's 

outrageous sttitude sbout the proposed student sid csps is not 

only sbsurd snd inappropriate for sn official in hi*, position, 

but paints absolutely untrue picture of the »sture of the 

effect these csps will hsve on students snd their fsailies. 

I hope to offer you s better, sore sccursts unders t ending of 

student expenses end resources in Californis fros which you 

should be eble to drew some preliminary conclusions sbout the 

effects of the budget proposal. 

-■ore- 

— _ - representing 319,000 itudents statewide 
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House Education * Labor Coaaittse 
16 Fsbrusry 85 

2-2-2 

Tbs Prseident'e proposed deep cuts in Student Sid prograas 
could bsve s devaststing effect in California, and particularly 
in the Californis Stata Univarsity systsa. California, with s 
lot of studsot aid bslp froa tbs fsdsral govarnaant, bss aads a 
strong coaaitasnt to offsring its citissss accsss to a collsgs 
sducation tbrougb nssrly 200 public and private collsgss and 
univarsitiss serviog sbout 1.7 Million Californisns. Ia tbs 
California State Uoivsrsity systaa alone, tbs nstion's largsst 
four-yesr public university systsa, well ovsr 300,000 stadsnts 
sre annually working toward attsining tbsir sducational goals. 

Koown ss tbe "People's University, " tbs CSC offsrs aaay 
Californisns tbeir only cbance at ssraing that four-yaar dsgrss 
bscsuse of its relatively low fsss and its sccassibility. In 
csss sftsr cass, studsots sttssding tbs CSU srs tbs first 
generstion in tbeir fsailias to go to college. For nssrly one- 
tbird of tbe CSU populstioo, approx lasts ly 91.000 stadaats, 

thst is only possible becsuse of soas fora of finsncisl aid 

scholarship* , grants, losns and work upon wbicb tbay ars 

dependent. Of these 91,000 financial aid rscipisnts, 45,000 
depend on tbe Pell Grant Progrsa sod 43,000 rsly on tbs 
Ousrantsed Student loan Progrsa. Kinaty-six psrcsnt of thst pool 
ure froa f sallies with iocoaes below $32,500 and 54 psrcent srs 
froa so ethnic aioority group. 

-aors" 
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louee Sducetlon li Ltbor Coealttee 

16 Pebruery 89 

3-3-3 

I hove etteched tu ay teetlaony o couple of charts ud 
grephlce which give you • qolck-end-dlrty plcturo of how such it 
cr'ti otudonto to go to college is Collfornlo and how nek frut 
•Dd loon aoney otudonto rely oe la tho five oognonto of higher 
•ducotlon horo. Thooo flgurea cone froa tho rooolto of a Spring 
1983 eurvey, coapllod oad eaelyted by tho Callforolo ttudont Aid 
Coaaleelon, of aoro taaa 67,000 Collfornlo poeteecondery 
oducotlon otudonto. Tho eurvey ookod otodooto to roport on tholr 
edwcetlenal oxpenoee oad roeoarcoo. Thlo eurvey did oot rofloct 
tuition and foo oxponooo, however, which hove bo«a okyrockotlng 
la Collfornlo olnco 1980. 

ao yon con ooo, it lo not cheap to fo to school la 
Collfornlo ond otudonto hove boon forced to roly on otudont loono 
- — ot aleralog levolo of indebtedness— in ordar to cover tholr 
educotiooel oxponooo. nslthsr fodarol or ototo otudont old hoo 
kept pece with the repld lncreeee le expeaeee over the loot five 
yeere or eo. A aoro lndepth picture of thlo situ*. loo con bo 
obtelned when cloeely reviewing the Student Aid Coaalooloa 'o 
Report oa tho fxpaaoee aad Beeoarcee of Onderg rodnoto ttadeata 
enrolled 1b Callforale Poeteecoadery Iaetltatloao luring tho 
1982-83 Acodealc Teer. 
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House Iducetlon * Labor Coealttee 

16 February 85 

4-4-4 

Baaad on thle and CSU-opodf lc data, prellolaory eetlaetee 
Indicate that aeerly 16,000 CSU etudente, or 18 parcaot of 
tho etudente dependent on financial aid, would althar ba 
ineligible for Pall or 08 L ewerds or would heve aariooa 
raductlona Id aid reenitlng froa tho Preeldenfe propoaala. Thia 
could althar forco atudanta to oarloualy cut back on tholr 
couree looda aa thay find wo~k to aeet thalr eduction. 1 
axpanaaa or coaplataly drop out of school. Thla la only tha 
rough oatlaata of tha affact within tha CSU ayataa. J an cartain 
that tho cute could have an even aoro dreaetic affact whan 
looking at all of higher education la thla State. 

In a tlaa of peace, Praaldaat Baegen haa pitted d^fenee 
lntereeta egelnet doaeetlc latereete. Thle le eepeclelly true if 
you look et the lepllcetlone of the budget propoeel oa the 
Cellfornle econoay. Vhet the Preeldent eeeae to hove forgotten, 
though, le thet e well educetad citizenry le the beet defenoa. 
If hie propoaele for etudeat eld cute era allowed to etend, e 
loag-etendlng, deep coaaltaent to e well-educeted notion will 
hove been reveraed. That would be * eerloue aleteke. 

Thank you, end please let aa know If I con be of further 
eaaiataace. 
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Comparison of Mean Total Expenses 
Nine-Month Estimate, Excluding Tuition and Fees 
Undergraduate Students, By Student Budget Type 
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Comparison of Wean Total Sxpenaea 
Nine-Month Eatinate, Excluding Tuition and Ptta 
Undergraduate Studenta, by Student Budtut Type and Segaent 




Distribution and Mean of Total Scholarship*, fellowships, and Gr-nts by Segnent 
Under graduata 8tudanta# Nine-Month Estiaate 





Total 


UtCt 


C8U 


SsSx 


i.e. 


Prop. 


Nothing 


78.8% 


60.5% 


73.7% 


91.6% 


39.0% 


38.6% 


Under $200 


i#e 


2.8 


2.4 


1.3 


2.4 


2.9 


$ 200 to $ 499 


2#9 


3.5 


5.0 


2.1 


2.8 


2.8 


$ 500 to $ 999 


3.6 


7.3 


6.7 


2.1 


3.9 


5.6 


$1,000 to $1,999 


5t4 


10.9 


6.6 


1.9 * 


9.1 i 


24.5 


am nnn ^ _ aaa 

$2,000 to $2,999 


«% a 

2.8 


6.9 


2.9 


0.6 


7.9 


13.2 


$3,000 to $3,999 


2.2 


4.3 


1.6 


0.3 


12.1 


7.8 


$4,000 wO $5,999 


1.4 


3.1 


0.6 


0.1 


11.0 


3.3 


$6,000 to $7,999 


0,7 


0.5 


0.2 


0.0 , 


7.6 


0.7 


$8,000 or Horo 


0.4 


0,2 


0.1 


0.0 


4.2 


0.6 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Mean Scholarships, Fellowships, and Grants 



Including sero responses 
Excluding saro responses 
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I 422 
♦1*991 



I 766 
II ,939 



I 358 
♦1,361 
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I M 

91,000 



13,260 
13,705 



11,294 
•2,107 



Distribution and Man of Current Year Loans by segwant 
Undergraduate Students , Nine-Month Bstlaate 





Tbtal 


U.C. 


cso 


c.c. 


i.e. 


Prop* 


Nothing 


72*1% 


58.3% 


66.6% 


84.7% 


39.9% 


30.3% 


Under $200 


4.9 


3.1 


4.3 


5.2 


1.4 


3.8 


$ 200 to $ 499 


3.0 


3.6 


4.8 


2.3 


1.4 


4.7 


$ 500 to $ 999 


2.5 


5.0 


4.3 


1.5 


2.7 


4.6 


$1,000 to $1,999 


4.6 


10.2 


5.7 


1.8 


11.5 


13.9 


$2,000 to $2,999 


9.0 


14.1 


11.0 


3.0 


27.8 


30.3 


$3,000 to $3,999 


2.0 


3.5 


1.7 


0.6 


7.0 


7.9 


$4,000 to $5,999 


1.2 


1.6 


1.2 


0.4 


4.3 


3.0 


$6,000 to $7,999 


0.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


1 .7 


0.8 


$8,000 or More 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 


2.3 


0.7 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Maan Current Year Loans 














Including cero responses 


$ 515 


$ 811 


$ 567 


$ 208 


(1,600 


$1,650 


Excluding zero responses 


$1,646 


$1,945 


$1,699 


$1,363 


$2,795 


$2,368 
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The California Association of Compensatory Education (CACE) , Region 3, 
consisting of members #r0ffl the Lo s Angeles and Orange Counties and widely 
>no*n throughout the state of California and the nation for its consistent 
support of oualxtv educational programs f or the educationally disadvantaged 
students l5 proud to offer this testimony of support for the strengthening 
of the new Chapter I R.guiat.ons. As the Honorable Chairperson, Mr . Hawkins, 
and di.tmgmsh collogues are well -ware, the implementation of the Chapter 
1 legislation has processed through a serir.r of stages of increasing 
effectiveness mnce its inception in 1965. rhe - nr5 to the m sdQfn -nd 
foresight of thls committee. Chapter I has bpen strengthen with each new 
rea.ithori-.Uon. II toot a PP ro> i mat el y f l v * y^rs, btit by 197f ^ p-rMy ^ 
a result of the effort. D f the NAACP (the Mar 1 1 n -McCl ur e Report) and partly 
a result of the worJ of Senator Kobe, t Kennedy, Congressman Carl Perkins 
and „the,s, there ^ . substantial impro.e^nt of the targeting of f undfi to 
the educationally disadvantaged children. By 1978 as a result of improved 
♦ .<•-* .r.a of <nnds and to the promotion of sue. ess .f u l educational practices, 
proqra*. were able to overcome at least partialis the declining 
r.r, lu ,r.L#. (J f d I sadvantaqed (hildrr-n. Now that the Chapter I 
Fr,,m «.», i, I.Hitr 11(in(| t(1 qfotiJ pr0mi ^ p <cir nt|J . dlsad , flnt ^ ged /mjth lt js ^ 

,V ,J ' r "" r ° 1,3 thL -'npti. the r.rfv.nyori., the proponents of self 

mt.r, .t the prn.no.er. of . net- o< , fl n W , Hnds which represent 

the- (i n*1 „ n .i „- „n ab-nd-n,™ M our country'-, tradition** support 
f.'i tf,4 m-r.lv. ,'us > ri-Uad the 1 1 fo htand up for the values that 
h.. * ifindn l| u . , , „, l(} r t > 



(lie- M ] 1 t 1 

r* l,.t i ,r 



* ,m< »t . 



it f.-if t i ( i pat t or i i n tne 
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schools by mandating parent advisory count i Is and by increasing the parents 
roif 3 m ^he development and 1 mpl ementat x on of the educational program. 
Parent participation and involvement in the educational process has been 
found to be one of the ley elements of effective schools. This essential 
element is in danger of bei nq prroded out of e>istence by the current 
practice of allowinq but not mandating advisor/ councils. Please include in 
your new regulations 1 anquaqt- which mandates and not merely encourages 
ad vi sor y counc lis. 

We are ailing that V ou promote further research to identify educational 
practices which have been successful in promoting the academic achievement 
of educationally disadvantaged youth. The complexity of the prohlem of 
increasing academic achievement for the educationally disadvantaged youth 
should not deter us from searchinq for effective practices. We must not give 
in the number of educational heretics which state that we really do not know 
what worts in education; that if we did Inoi what wort s. we could not get 
our political leaders to implement it; and that if we did get our leaders to 
aqree to it, we would still riot be able to implement a successful education 
program. The future of a substantial number of underachieving students in 
our nation's schools depend on how well the new Chapter I regulations 
address the educational needs of our students. We are asling that the new 
Chapter 1 regulations contain three essential elements necessary fa- the 
successful implementation of educational programs: 1. Clear and consistent 
policy directives which guide the use of funds towards the entitled 
students! 2. Mandatory use of acceptable methods of verification that the 
education program is being implemented in a manner that is consistent with 
educational practices which have been found to be successful} and 3. 
Evaluations of programs «-h include by regulation the degree of 
implementation of the program and not merely a statement of results without 
a chert on implementation. 
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Los Angeles NAACP 

"Making The Difference In Our Community" 

TESTIMONY OF THE LOS ANGELES BRANCH NAACP 
BEFORE THE UNITED 8TATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
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February 16, 1985 
Lot Angela*, California 



The NAACP recognizee the Federal Government *e 
responeibilty and obligation to identify and define the 
national intereet in education. In the paet twenty 
years, progreee in the exerci** of thet reeponeibility 
has been brought about by the enactment of eignificant 
public policy commitment* i 

to implement the Supreme Court' e decree to dese- 
gregate th* a credit of this nation; 
to improve the educational offeringe of distressed 
school dietricte; 

to provide educational opportunity to handicapped, 
language minority, poor, disadvantaged and other 
special neede students; and, 

to promote the development and implementation of 
affirmative action plane in school systems. 
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Even with these positive and, seemingly, ambitious 
efforts to bring national resources to bear, the federal 
thrust has been, at best, only a first step in needed 
national commitment to quality public education for all 
youth. Still, equity and quality gaps have widely persisted 
in the public school systems. These disparities have not 
yet been bridged and, thus, the goals of equity and educa- 
tional excellence have no*. ~c:rn fully realized by al] of our 
nation* s children. 

At a time when a majority of the reports on educa- 
tion published in the last few years, explicitly call for a 
signifcant role for the Federal Government in support of 
education, the present administration wages an all-out war 
on every recommendation for federal action. These reports, 
including the President's National Commission on Excellence 
In Education report, A Nation At Risk, underscore the neces- 
sity for persistent, effective public policy and long-terra 
commitment of commensurate resources. These are prerequi- 
site to eradication of the vestiges of decades of educa- 
tional inequality, inequity and mediocrity, which have 
stolen the birthright of so many of our citizens. 

The U.S. Department of Education's 1983 commis- 
sioned study, A Nation At Risk recently recommended: 

The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with States and local ities , should help 
meet the needs of key groups of students 
such as the gifted and talented, the 
socio-economically disadvantaged, minority 
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and language minority students, and the 
handicapped. In combination, these groups 
include both national resources and the 
nation's youth who are most at risk. 



In addition, we believe the Federal 
Government 1 s role includes several 
functions of national consequence that 
states and localities alone are unlikely 
to meet: protecting constitutional and 
civil rights for students and school per- 
sonnel; collecting data, statistics and 
information about education generally; 
supporting curriculum improvement and 
research on teaching, learning, and the 
management of schools; supporting teacher 
training in areas of critical shortage or 
key national needs; and providing student 
financial assistance and research and 
graduate training. We believe the assis- 
tance of the federal government should be 
provided with a minimum of administrative 
burden and intrusiveness . 



In spite of these and other commission recommenda- 



tions, the Administration continues to politically and 
fiscally assault policies and programs formulated to assist 
"the nation' 8 youth who are most at risk." Again, as in its 
first term, the Administration, through the budget-making 
power, is asking Congress to join in the assault by decima- 
ting basic commitments of the Federal Government. 



Other recent reports, including Making the Grade/ 



by the Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Elementary and 
Secondary Education Policy, specifically recommended that 
special education programs for the poor and the handicapped 
continue to receive federal assistance and that categorical 
programs recquired by the federal government be paid from 
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the federal treasury. § 

There is nothing new a^out this concept. Histori- 
cally, it has been the federal government's role to respond 
whenever the national interest is at risk. The enactment of 
legislation to address and remedy educational issues in the 
national interest has been the most usual and viable form of 
response. The 1862 Land Grant College Act, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, The Economic Opportunity and 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 1968 Bilingual Education Act 
and the 1975 Women's Educational Equity Act are but a few 
examples of legislative responsiveness to circumstances 
which impact education on a national basis . They provide 
access equal services and other opportunities for the poor, 
the handicapped, racial and ethnic minorities and women. 

Policymakers, at many different levels, who talk 
of bringing reform and excellence to the nation's schools, 
have pointed to areas of education not likely to be funded 
by state and local governments due to a shortage of 
local financial resources. These areas include* 

educational research, special populations, student 
assistance, curriculum and teacher training in areas 
considered vital to the national interest, the arts and 
humanities, vocational education and other programs aimed at 
preparing people for employment. 

In 1977, as a result of a special conference on 
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the state of education for BlacX Americans, the NAACP 
declared that* 8 



Our national crisis is that the educa- 
tional system in this rich country is 
failing to educate our nation's children. 

Education for all of our children remains 
a primary goal for our society. Education 
remains the great equalizer for roost 
Americans; it is the bridge to opportunity 
for decent jobs, for decent living condi- 
tions, to achieve and maintain our demo- 
cratic traditions . 



Now, in 1985, we are still sounding the alert. 



Instead of joining positive efforts to enact reforms that 
effectively improve the quality of education for all youth, 
we must fight off assaults that threaten to remove all of 
the progress made in the last twenty years. The so-called 
"New Beginning" is, in reality, no more than the "Old Ending, 
the clarion call to end the Second Reconstruction. 



The Administration's proposed budget cuts in edu- 



cation, designed by the conservative Heritage Foundation and 
sharpened on the razor's edge of popular demagoguery of 
personal, class and racial avarice, are now before the 
Congress and are under the jurisdiction of the Education and 
Labor Committee. These are sought not just as one part of a 
quest to balance the national budget, but as the lead in the 
wholesale abandonment of past policies and a continuation 
of the decimation of affirmative steps taXen by the federal 
government . 
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Support for continuing involvement in education is 
based upon the results of research data indicating the 
positive impact of federally funded programs. 

Block Grants for Disadvantaged and the Handicapped 

In August of 1984, the Library of Congress, 
through its Congressional Research Service, published a 
study on the impact of ESEA Chapter I funds on learning 
outcomes. This study points out that the pupils who take 
SAT tests are simply not the children who are the targets of 
and who benefit from the Chapter I programs. The study 
makes it clear that there has been a specific, definite, 
positive correlation between Chapter I ESEA and reading 
achievement on the part of those students in school 
districts receiving these funds* 

Disadvantaged students, who are disproportionately 
Black, can least afford a reduction in funds or services* 
The proposed freeze would negatively impact these students 
who need help the most. 

These students have already felt the effects of an 
unofficial freeze. There was no Chapter I cost-of-living 
increase for 1984-85. This seriously impacted the 
instructional program, increased salary costs, and costs of 
materials, including books, has resulted in less materials, 
technology and equipment available for students. In 
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addition, support services, such as pupil services and 
attendance and medical services would be severely affected 
• by a freeze. Chapter I students are in greater need of 

such services and will be disproportionately affected by 
reductions in funding. A freeze on funds for disadvantaged 
students will negate a district's ability to effectively 
supplement teaching quality educational services to these 
students, who by definition are most in need of supplemental 
assistance . 
Head Start 

Among the recommendations made for educational 

reform by a national board of inquiry, headed by Harold 

Howe, former Commissioner of Education, and Marion Wright 

Edelman, President of the Childrens Defense Fund, arei 

Continued government attention to the 
right 8 of the disadvantaged and those 
discriminated against because of race, 
language, sex or handicap. 

The establishment of comprehensive early 
childhood education and day-care programs, 
and in-school support services to prevent 
school failures. 

With respect to pre-school programs that serve the 
economically disadvantaged, the board of inquiry points out 
that only eighteen percent of those children eligible are 
served. Funding levels for state kindergarten programs H 
are often minimal." 

t Recently released longitudinal studies of 

federally funded Head Start programs indicate that partici- 
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pants, compared to non-participants, are most likely to 
successfully complete high school, attend four year colleges 
and, ultimately, become a part of the nation's productive 
work- force. 

Head Start is a federal commitment which has proven 
its worth. It should not be targeted for proposed cuts, but 
should receive increased commitment. 
Departme nt of Educ ation 

President Reagan initially pledged to eliminate 
the Department of Education- Later, he acknowledged a 
national crisis in public education and allowed the agency 
to continue through the first terra. The crisis has not 
abated, a new Secretary has been confirmed, yet there is 
still no clear commitment to maintaining or strengthening 
the Federal Jovernment's role in education through the 
leadership of that department - 

Attack on Civil Rights Enfo rc ement 

Assault on budget support for civil rights 
enforcement must also be viewed in a context in which the 
Federal Administration has taken direct action, through its 
Justice Department and by all other means, to weaken the 
existing federal civil rights enforcement. In education, 
these include the unprecedented action to neuter the United 
States Civil Rights Commission and steps to overturn school 
desegregation efforts in Seattle, Los Angeles and, most 
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recently, in Norfolk, Virginia. 8 

The Congress knows well of the Administration's 



attempt to reverse federal policy on tax exemptions to 
private schools and colleges in the Bob Jones University 
case. The administration recently urged the most limited 
enforcement interpretation of Title IX in the Grove City 
College Case. It is not actively supporting legislation to 
clarify the broader scope of that important law affecting 
education rights. 



support of affirmative action plans, voluntary, negotiated 
and mandated, has been unprecedented. Success in weakening 
federal enforcement efforts will certainly affect school 
district hiring and assignment practices. Weakening 
enforcement policy and budget support to federal agencies, 
such as the Department of Education Office of Civil Rights, 
will cause those agencies to lose their mandate or incen- 
tive to require effective affirmative employment practices 
in school districts. 



ship should provide the means for reaffirming the federal 
government * s commitment to quality, equitable education for 
all. It is within your purview, to reject the present 
affront to these goals, by placing education higher in the 
balance of national priorities. 



Admmstr ation attack on the Federal Government's 



We look to this Committee as one whose leader- 
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Mere accolades of commendation to "exemplary schools" 



is not a sufficient method of supporting the priority for 
education. Effectiveness will not come about in an aura of pro- 
gram terminations, cuts, and freezes; but by enhancement of 
resources that will permit accomplishment of basic objec- 
tives. The assistance of the federal government is impor- 
tant for: 



effective enforcement of civil rights laws; 
support of equity and affirmative action plans; 
effective educational reform programs; 
effective plans to eliminate dropouts; 
elimination of widespread functional 
illiteracy; and, 

supplementation of state and local shortfalls. 
This Committee must play a crucial role in propo- 



sing appropriate legislation and adequately supporting and 
enforcing existing, effective programs. It is a Congres- 
sional responsibil ity" to reject any attempts, including the 
Administration's, to discriminately assault the Federal 
Government's comitment to equitable treatment for all mem- 
bers of our diverse population. 



speaking out for the many who are striving for educational 
equity and quality, but who feel helpless and frustated, as 
they see the hope of 20 years rising expectations, crushed 



The NAACP, with other members of our community, is 
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to the earth. 

The NAACP will support your effort to bring about 
positive, effective and equitable solutions for the nation's 
educational and economic crises facing citizens, especially 
those who are most at risk. We must all join together and 
share the responsibility to insure that all of our youth 
receive an education second to none. 
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Statement op Committee for Excellence and Equity in Education 
the problem: 

blacks, mexican american ano american i no i an s are sever el* unoerreprfsenteo 
in the engineering ano computer science profession. 



As can be shown by the tables below, enrollment of Blacks, u <span1cs 
and American Indians 1n schools of engineering h*/e Increased dramatically 
over the last 10 years. 

However, 1t 1s clear that none of the three historically underrepre- 
sented groups ha* reached population parity 1n term> of percent of total 
engineering enrollments. That 1s Blacks were 14. IX, H1span1cs 7.6% and 
American Indians 3.5% of the wo'tlng population yet only 4%, 2 5% and 
0.2% of the total undergraduate enrollment 1n engineering. This propor- 
tion has not significantly changed since 1961. 




The retention and graduation of minorities 1n the technical profession has 
been a pilnful slow process. As the figures above show, the graduation rate 
Is far lower than the rate of enrollment For example, 1t takes most engi- 
neering students 4.7 years to graduate, longer 1f a minority student, longer 
1f a five wear program 1s Involved. Based on the chart below, 8,383 under- 
representeu minorities enrol Imtmt 1n the nation's school of engineering as 
freshmen 1n 197**. Five years later approximately 42% or 3,500 earned B.S. 
degrees. Clearly a retention problem exists. (Chart next page) 

In California, where we produce 10% of the nation's engineers but use 
20%, the last Engineering Manpower commission (EMC) reports Indicate that 
1n 1982-83 academic year, the western states producvO 9,433 B.S. degrees 
In engineering, 467, (.05%) were under represented minorities. Given the 
demographics of the state this 1s an Intolerable statistic. 
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THE SOLUTION 

Federal Math/Science Bills (P.L. 98-377) should Insure that block 
grants to states education agencies make clear mandate that monies go 
to engineering school to support, augment or enhance existing Sut under- 
funded Minority Engineering Programs. 



PREPARED BY: 





ENRIQUE (RICK) AINSM JRTM 
DIRECTOR MINORITY ENGINEERING PROGRAM 



FOR COMMITTEE FOR EQUITY AND 
EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 2/16/85 

^ ~& is******- 



SCHOOL or CM8INICN1N8 »NOCWH»UTI« SCiChv' 
CALirOHNtA STATI UMlVIWtlTV NONTHftlOaf 
HMTHR OM CALIFORNIA t1!H 



TtLlFMONI 
111 Jt Mf tl*i 
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Prepared Statement or Carrie Haynes, Management Consultant, Council op 

Blace Administrators 

Just this month newsp- ers have blazoned with headlines proclaiming the 
Los Angeles Unified S hool "drop-out" rate at 421. Less than a week 
later another news bJ announced the high numbers of kindergarten and 
first grade students I ng failed and being retained in the primary 
classrooms in our city schools. Add to these recent revelations, made 
public, the high percentage of almost 50% aw.ug our Black youth who are 
among the functional illiterates out on our city's streets and we get a 
dismal picture of the deep trouble fermenting within our society and 
within too many of our city's schools. There is no disputing that too 
many of the teachers, particularly in the schools with a preponuerance 
of Black students, are lacking in the competencies needed to teach our 
children so that little academic learning takes place as a result. Evi- 
dence points clearly also to a weakness in or a resignation from dynamic 
leadership among too many of the principals in these identifiable low- 
achieving schools. Our young children are leaving their homes coming to 
ach~?l with high anticipation to find themselves in an environment that 
says to them in a variety of ways "you are inferior - you can't learn." 
They become labelled as failures from the outset. And so they continue 
to present their bodies in classrooms where the law compels them to at- 
tend and where too many teachers count the average daily attendance 
while writing off the students so far as academic achievement is con- 
cerned. What a sad indictment on our total educational process this is. 

This cancerous type predicament continues to grow as public awareness 
results in expressed alarm. Reaction from our state legislators and 
state school superintendent comes in packages of educational reform. 
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This focus on excellence provides more of the same, such as, added 
subjects, lengthening the school day, adding on days to the school 
year and other similar items, which serve to acerbate conditions for 
the low socio-economic minority students, and particularly those who 
are Black. We hear little of what can be done for students being de- 
nied an education in school now and what can be done to retrieve as 
large a portion as possible of those who have dropped out. He can 
turn this down-hill trend around if we really work at doing so. 

Just take a look at industry, and almost all of the other professions. 
Growing numbers in th.se fields and professions are finding value in 
providing time for educational upgrading on company time. They can 
justify the funds beJng expended against the productivity and results 
being attained. For their accountability is an acceptable factor. Few, 
if any, of our scnool systems do this. He take for granted that teach- 
ers with years of experience know how to teach, even if their years in 
the classroom have produced little or no student progress. Ofte.n new 
teachers are singled out or given some special attention. Sometimes a 
buddy is provided or some superficial assistance is given to a new 
teacher to acquaint them with the facilities and the routine. Seldom 

prolonged classroom management and teaching technique assistance 
maintained* Time is prime for even the limited superficial type staff 
development given, which often consists of an outside soe alter who may 
inspire at the moment, but leave teachers cold so far as movement into 
action is concerned. Here, X must tell you that the only reason Crape 
Street Elementary School which was second lowest in test scores of any 
of the almost 600 schools in IAUSD in 1969, rose to grade level for 
almost all of its students in 1976, was because of an on-school^tims 
quality staff development program. He were allowed to dismiss school 
one hour early each Wednesday. And, so, we used this one and one-half 
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block of time to interact among ourselves. w« worKed it* A ui^ yxoups 
and we worked in small groups. We assessor! ourselves. We discussed 
our strengths and our weaknesses. We talked about our children. We 
discussed their strengths and their weaknesses. Together we set school 
goals, m small groups we set grade level goals. As individuals, we 
set goals on ways that each of us could help each child understand that 
he/she was accepted as is, was respected for his/her own worth, and 
that high but realistic expectations had been set for him/her to attain. 
We got to know and understand ourselves and the children with whom we 
interacted. As we began to think well of ourselves and comfortable in 
our roles this positive attitude was modelled and transferred to the 
students. Gradually, but substantially each gained an inner motivation 
and learning began to take place. Rewards were intrinsic. Success, 
which was recognized on a continuing basis, became its own reward. 
Quality time during the school day for on -going staff development paid 
high dividends for those attending Grape during those years. The proc- 
ess of working through people to get results can work, in each classroom. 

Unt. X we can provide quality on-school-time for teachers to meet in 
small groups to discuss and plan meaningful ways of guiding our stu- 
dents to think well enough of themselves to want to learn and, plan 
meaningful curriculum relevant to the students and their lives, we will 
remain in the rut which we have continued digging for ourselves for 
over 20 years. We need federal, state and local legislation, along 
with board rules and guidelines which would allow for the revitalize- 
tion of the educational process from within the educational profession 
by allowing the teachers to become involved enthusiastically in their 
own upgrading on school time. Attention must be given also to tht 
principals who must provide the dynamic leadership necessary to involve 
the teaching staff in their own upgrading so that accountability for 
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getting results in their classrooms becomes an accepted fact. 

The tine being proposed should take the form of at least five (5) 
school days prior to the opening of school, one CD full day at the 
mid-semester and a two (2) hour period each week. Presently teachers 
in the Los Angeles Unified School District are summoned to arrive at 
school one day before the students arrive. This one pupil-free day is 
filled with meetings needed to disseminate information and schedules 
about the opening of school. Generally, the Superintendent televises 
a message which sets the tone for the year. There is little time left 
to get supplies, textbooks and set up a room so that the readiness 
could provide a warm welcome when the students arrive. Valuable teach- 
ing time is lost each year because inadequate time has been allotted 
for even the physical readiness. Unless a teacher is willing to give 
of his/her time voluntarily it is almost impossible to have plans de- 
veloped and be ready to teach even during the first week and sometimes 
longer. Lack of planning and preparation cause too many new, inexperi- 
enced, and sometimes experienced teachers to lose control of their 
classes at the outset and continue to be maligned with discipline prob- 
lems throughout the year. 

If provisions were made for teachers to arrive five days early to sit 
together to set school goals, grade level goals and individual class- 
room and student goals, there would be purpose in their subsequent 
planning that would give meaning to their on-going program implemen- 
tation. Personal involvement of each teacher planning a program for 
each child, while holding the teacher accountable for getting positive 
results, taket time. General guidelines for the way this time is spent 
must be developed s > that it is a period of quality and it produces the 
readiness necessary for teachers to teach while motivating each student 
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to learn. This is what we did at Grape Street. Each year our first 
priority was to budget Title I funds to pay teachers to come to work 
at school five days before the students appeared. The time was used 
productively. It paid off. A warn climate permeated the school. 
Students raised their scores. Quality on-school«-time provided for 
staff development will produce positive results. 
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STATE MIGRANT PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95814 



a 



February 16, 1985 



Augustus Hawkins, Congressman 



Honorable Congressman Hawkins; 

On behalf of the State Migrant Parent Advisory 
Committee of California representing 130,000 students, we 
wish to submit this testamony for you to take into considera- 
tion regarding our great concern about the proposed reduc- 
tion of funds of the Migrant Program. 

Our position is that if this becomes a reality, it will 
be extremely determental to the educational process of 
migrant' children of California and other states. When the 
migrant program began in 1965, 98% of the migrant students 
failed to complete high school. To date, because of the 
inpact of the migrant program, the difference can be seen 
in the percentage of migrant students graduating from high 
school and entering post-secondary educational institutions* 
We now have migrant students enrolled in post-secondary 
institutions from local comnunity colleges to universities 
such as Harvard, Stanford, UCLA, UC Santa Cruz, UC Davis 
and othe UC campuses. Reductions of any degree would revert 
back to the 1965 percentages. 

Migrant are now, have been and always will be a necessary 
segment of our society, and due to their mobility, will 
always have a need for supplementary services. 




Sincerely, 



Jesus Quevedo, 
on behalf of the 
State Migrant Parent Advisory 
Committee 
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California AMoclatton , 

mi Compensatory Education 

431 WmmtAMmmi m fuMltiimla 99991 . (41) 79 f 1MM.KjU.MM 



CAGl MAHD Of OMKTOM 



Congressman Augustus Hawkins 

Chairman of the House Education Labor Commission 



Educational Issues, 2/16/85, Los Angeles 
Dear Sir, 

I'm writing on behalf of CACE (California Association of Compensatory 
Education). CACE is a non-profit organization who's Primary focus is 
on Educational Programs (It 12) that assist Educationally disadvantaged 
youth, i.e. Chapter I Selected Students, we, also assist parents by 
organizing workshops throughout the state of Federal Law. 

Hy main objective for writing you is to focus unprecedented attention 
on the responsibility of education agencies to meet the special needs 
of students such as disadvantaged, minorities, handicapped and tSL. 
It is our belief that our children are our main investment in our 
country's security, we must plan now to perserve these human resources 
by preparing the* with the BEST quality education available. 

Federal Education dollars have become critical to most local school 
systems. Unoersunding how these programs work — how to translate 
legislative and bureaucratic will into edcational action -- Is a task 
^pf enormous complexity, and you are the key_ to its successful achieve- 



It's a bio Job, ^ut you don't have to do it alone. Consider the net- 
work of support and expertise from organizations all over the country, 
me are but one, but we are sure there are many more. *<*P 
funds in thTuepertment of Education budget and Include those programs 
that promote and facilitate communication among federal education 
specialists throughout the nation, we need that assurance. Our 
children's education, on any grade level, is our most precious 
possession. 

Respectfully, 



allie L. wllson 
CACE Legislative Chairperson 
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February 14, 1985 



X 



Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
House of Representatives 
29th District 

2371 Raybum House Office Bldg. 
Washington. DC 20515 

Honorable Hawkins: 

This letter 1s 1n response to the Office of Budget Management's proposal 
to eliminate funds for the Transition Program for Refugee Children and the 
Immigrant Impact Aid. As one of the largest high school districts 1n 
California, East Side UMor High School District wist venaaently protest this 
nove. More than fifty per cent of our L1m1ted-Engl1sh-Prof1c1ent students 
are presently receiving direct supplementary assistance fro" these two 
programs — assistance which 1s critical to their success 1n school. To 
contain ate eliminating or even cutting such drastically needed servlcas 
demonstrates a bit '.ant disregard for the linguistic, ecedearfc, and social 
well-being of thousands of students 1n our district alone. 

Our most recent census count (1985) shows that Santa Clara County 1s 
now hone to more than 75,000 refugees* Although an actual count of 
Immigrants 1s not presently available, estimates of their number range from 
80,000 to more than 200,000. East Side Union High School District sarves 
■ore than forty-three per cent of the high school age children 1n these 
groups. At a t1ma when California has put Into effect more stringent 
graduation requirements, 1t seems unbellevabla that the Office of Budget 
Management 1s advocating elimination of services which allow hundreds of 
thousands of refugees and Immigrants to meet those requirements and to prepare 
themselves to become contributing and useful members of our American society. 

we urge you to support continued funding for both the Transition Program 
for Refugee Children and Immigrant Impact Aid. Without these programs, 
Impacted districts such as ouri will find 1t Impossible to provide refugee 
and Immigrant children with the Quality educational programs they need and 
deserve. 

Thank you for your attention to our plea. 

Sincerely, 

F rand sea Sanchez * 
Bilingual Education Administrator 
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P. 0,,BOX 3051 

LOS ANGELES. CA 90051 

(213) 23^-3328 

CAPLE ADDRESS: OHMSEBV 



ORGANIZATION OF 
HEALTH AND 
MANAGEMENT 



SERVICES, INC, 



16 February, 1985 



Congressman Augustus F, Hawkins 
Chairman. Education 4 Labor Committee 
2371 Rayburn House Of floe Building 
Washington, D,C, 20515 

Dear Congressman Hawkins: 

The enclosed materials describe the Dlagnostio Testing Servioe 
and Preparation Classes that we offer In oon Junction with the 
California Blaok Faculty and Staff Association (CHFSa), an or- 
ganization of college and university pressors and adminis- 
trators throughout the state of California, These services 
are available to people In the community who must take the C- 
BEST Test (California* Basic Educational Skills Test) In order 
to qualify for a California Teaching Credential, 

Slnoe the Inception of our services, we have been gathering 
data from the teat and from Interviews whloh will demonstrate 
the lmpaot of this test on the quality of public education. 
We would like very much to present this Information to your 
oomnuttee at your next hearing. Please send any Information 
that you will be distributing to the address below: 



CBFSA & OHMS, Inc, 
Post Office Box 3051 
Los Angeles, CA 90051 



Attn: Ms. Omowale Fowles 



Thank you for this opportunity. 




S, Omowale Fowles, 
Executive Direotor 
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l-i-i 

PRESS RELEASE 

C-Best Diagnostic Test 

Oood News for people taking the C-BEST TestJ Results from 
the C-Best Diagnostic Test, conducted over a six-month period In 
1984 by the California Black Faculty & Staff Association (CBFSA) 
and the Organization of Health and Management Services (OHMS, Inc.), 
clearly showed that students had not been tought the techniques of 
decoding the language of standardized tests. Professors J. Owens 
Smith and S. Omowale Fowles have developed a Decoding Formula by 
which students can lcam to master the questions on the test. A 
large majority of those who have taken the preparation seminars 
reported that they either "passed the C-3EST" or "significantly 
Improved t v clr scores" as a result of learningito use these de- 
coding techniques. Participants In the free Diagnostic Program 
were college students seeking California Teaching Credentials, cer- 
tified teachers working on additional Administrative or Counselling 
Credentials, and former teachers or other professionals applying for 
full-time or substitute teaching positions. 

Of the three areas examined by the C-BEST Test, Hathematlcs 
and Heading Comprehension have been the sections that^tSf fled most 
test-taker3. The Formula is described simply as a process of ana- 
lyzing word combinations, Identifying and eliminating erroneous 
statements (Reading Comprehension) and as a process of defining 
terms, following directions and applying the appropriate steps 
(Mathematics). Analytical and procedural methods are combined to 
teach learners essay writing skills, a process of mental synthesis 
and verbal exposition. 

When students enroll in the preparation classes, they are not 
only taught the logic of standardized testing,Khey are^snown that 
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2.2.2 

C-Best Diagnostic 

PRESS RELEASE 

the success of the Formula is directly related to 1) the number of 
weeks (three to four) that they reoelve Instruction, and 2) the 
amount of time that they spend doing homework or studying, Dr. 
Smith, Professor at California State University, Pullerton and 
state President of CBFSA, has repeatedly instructed enrollees that 
they must study a minimum of two hours per day per subject if they 
want to achieve positive results on the test.. "There Is no one- 
day seminar that can pour into your mind the key to successful 
test-taking. You must do the work!" In a recent address to the 
Regional Black Studios Conference held at Loyola Marymount Univer- 
sity,- Kg, Fowles, a former Professor at California State University 
Northridge and Executive Director of OHMS , Inc., re-Iterated Dr. 
Smith 1 s woras when she said, "Practice makes perfect. The student 1 
ability to translate the logic of Heading, the logic of Hath, and 
the lcglc of Writing on a timed test comes from continual, consis- 
tent practice." 

The Diagnostic Testing Program will continue at no charge to 
the public through 1985, beginning March 9, at the Blaok 

Employees 1 Association on Crenshaw In Los Angeles. CBFSA and OHMS 
appreciate the cooperation and support of the administrators and 
community leaders at Compton Unified School District, Phillip 1 * 
Temple C.K.E. Church, Golden State Mutual Ufa Insurance Company, 
Central City Community Mental Health Center, Black Employees 1 As- 
sociation, and the Omowale Malcolm X Cultural Center who graciously 
donated their facilities as test sites. 

People interested in the Diagnostic Program must register no 
later than February 28th to reserve a space in the March-April 
series. For more information, call (213) 235-2877 in Los Angelea 
or (619) 563-0819 In San Diego. 
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TESTIMONY TO HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
AUGUSTUS F . HAWKINS , CHAIRMAN 

MARCH 12. 1985 

The Community Relations Conference of Southern 
California la pleased to have played a helping role In 
developing outreach for teit.iony to your Commit tee 
on reactions to President Reagv~>'s budge t proposals for 
education. It la most laportant that legislators recel - 
and use local reqponses and Ideas when It coaes to develop- 
ment of educational programming In the young people of our 
country . 

We coaaend you for this effort, but the Education 
Coaalttee of the CRCSC slso wants to express to you our 
disquietude at the Congressional Committee's failure to 
include grass roots witnesses at the February 16, 1985 
hearing. The persons who are closest to the delivery of 
education at the local school site should have had direct 
access to your Coaalttee with their perceptions and 
analyses. Written testimony is not a a likely to cone 
froa the grass roots students who sre the consumers and 
users; froa the grass roots parents who sre the adults 
who entrust* their children to the schools; or from the 
grass roots community people who r^ly on the schools to 
educate the future citizens who will enrich the social 
and economic fsbric of sll our lives. 

Next time, please do arrange your Schedule of wit- 
nesses so you will have time to hear froa these folks and 
to accord thea the same respect snd dignified attention 
given to public officials, professional educators and 
organization leaders. 

Having aade this commentary, the CRCSC Education 
Committee has soae testimony of its own to submit to you. 



4034 Buckingham Road, Suite 212 • los Angeles, Ca. 90008*2398 • (213) 295*2607 ♦ 
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COMMUNITY RFLAT IONS CONFERENCE OF SOUlHERN CALlbORNIA 2 of 5 

March 12, 1985 to House Committee on Education and Labor 

We with to go on record in support of the following concepts and 
programs for inclusion in the federal budget and educational planning 
processe s : 

1. EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PHILOSOPHY - PLUS 

2. MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

3. BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

4. EQUITY AND NON -D I SCR IM 1NATORY PRACTICES 

5. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND DROPOUT PREVENTION 

6. ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

7. TEACHING AS AN HONORABLE PROFESSION 

Allow us to present brief, substantive explanations of each of the 
above-mentioned auujects. 

1 . EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PHILOSOPHY - PLUS 

The CRCSC Education Committee is already on record aa supporting 
the structural components of "effective Schools* as prescribed by the 
late Dr. Ron Edmonda . We even offered two conferences to inform and 
train parents on the importance of such effective achools elements as 
administrative leadership, discipline, clear definition of goals, etc 
But as a committee we see the need to include parents wherever possible, 
as well as community support groups, «nd to deal with some of the issues 
on our list, (i.f .. multicultural and bilingual education; equity; 
access to higher education, etc.)- Therefore, when introducing federal 
legislation embodying the principlea of the Effective Schoola philosophy, 
please expand the proposal to include those factors which also enhance 
the quality of education and don't Just settle for alnlmums of excellence. 

2 . MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Multicultural education must be infused into all eduacational 
planning and budgeting considerations. The richness of this country's 
heritage and its contributions to world progress ia derived from the 
multiple cultures of our people - indigenous and immigrant. To main- 
tain the value of that diversity, education muat dignify, respect and 
promote the contributions and resources of the different ethnic and 
cultural groups of our society. In so doing, human relations will 
improve and peaceful communal living will be ensured. Federal budget 
and planning must include this multicultural concept. 
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COMMUNITY RHAUoNS idNllkhNCF OF SOUTHERN CA1UORN1A 3 of 5 

H.ircti 12. 1935 House Committee on Education and Labor 



3. BILINGUAL EDUCA i TON 
Bilingual Education must also be a significant component of the 
educational program Included in the Federal budget. Children are 
entitled to maintain and use their native language as ■ special 
enrlc Ing gift* especially it it affords them the opportunity to 
be versed in other languages. We Include the proper development of 
English oral and written skills In bilingual education, as well 
as skills in other languages. Students should never be made to feel 
ashamed of their native tongue and It should b- used freely to assist 
student learning of curricula content until fluency levels are reached 
in the dominant language, English. A true bilingual program, If de- 
signed and Implemented properly, with trained bilingual teachers in 
the classroom, can only enhance America's role In a shrinking world 
community. We all need to be able to communicate with -ach other. 
To that end, bilingual education has to be a goal set by the Federal 
government so that local schools will get the message and act accordingly. 

it . EQ UITY AND NON-DISCRIMINATORY PRACTIC ES 
Issues of equity must be defined and met on the b«sis of 
federally established standards and federally supported program. Only 
then can w«, eliminate the harms of discrimination, bigotry, unequal 
treatment and unequal access to excellence. Congressional action la 
still needed to Insist thai" Title IX, Title VII ind the Fourteenth 
Amendment are all to be implemented. The needs of the handicapped, 
the gifted, the women* the different racial and ethnic groups, the 
less affluent socio-economic groups - all these needs have to be met 
and there must be a Federal voice t"«t will truly remind the local 
school people of their responsibilities here, to be si«re support 
matches individual needd , 

5 . EARLY CHILDHOOD ED UCATION AND DROPOUT P REVENTION 
Early childhood education programs go along with dropout prevention 
programs uecause both will helF keep children in school, experiencing 
success .ather than the hurt of failure. The CRCSC Education Committee 
sees the great American experiment to educate all our people in a free 
public -chool system as a unique contribution we make to the world. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 4 of 5 

March 12, 1985 House Committee on Education and Labor 

5. EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION AND DROPOUT PREVENTION (cont'd) 
We need Co prove "education for all" can be done, and the existence of 
a high dropout rate will diminish our chances for success. We will fell 
If we don't start wlch the very young pre-achooler a In proven, succeaaful 
progress. Then, we have to continue action throughout elementary and 
secondary schools to prevent the terrible dropout numbers we currently 
face. This means teachers trained to dlagnoae and predict learning 
problems, and/or behavior problema. It meana a focus on reading akllla, 
using creative programs such as peer and cross-age tutoring, volunteer 
programs to aid In the classroom, partnerships with businesses, textbook 
and learning materials to stimulate a< * encourage atudent ache'lvement ; 
non-grsded classrooms to encourage students to keep trying, rathar 
than "holding back" or "retaining** students. So much can be done to 
enable our students to stsy in school snd not be dropouts, thst the 
Federal government haa to be sure to encourage these programa and 
their implement at 1 oil at the locsl level, and surely, funding hss to 
accompany policy. Only by solving the dropout problem can the 
United States prove to the world thst universal free public school 
education is successful. 



6. ACCESS TO H1GHE? EDUCATION 

Access to higher education requires a K-12 program that preparea 
students to continue on with their education. Financial aid la a 
concomitant to accessibility. Any reductions In student loan programa 
or grant programs can be the finale for many trying to go on in school. 
Lowering the level of family income to qualify for loans or granta is 
a potential problem not Just for middle class families, but will be a 
disaster for those families with aeveral students of college age. Our 
best defense is our educated society, so it is most urgent that the 
federal budget and program maintain student aid levels. 

7. TEACHING AS AN HONORABLE PROFESSION 

This is truly a concept that needs federal governmental support and 
encouragement. The disrepute into which teaching haa fallen fore- 
tella a critical shortage In the near future. Not only must teacher 
training institutions update their training programa to meet the 
changing school needs that teachers will have to face, but local 
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(OMMlNm RELATIONS C ONFERl-NCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

March 12, 1985 House Committee on Education and Labor 
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educational agencies will have to develop a financial pay scale that 
will attract and retain qualified teachers, and communities will have 
to reflect back to teachers s bssic respect for the job they are doing. 
The Federal government must put forth a national statement that will 
encourage teachers and teacher training Institutions - a national 
boost to teaching programs; a student loan forgiveness program 
based on years spent teaching; "teacher corps" programs revised 
and promoted to attract talented people Into areas difficult to 
staff; a federal "PR" program in praise of teaching and a federal 
funding program to enhance teacher salary schedules and to Improve 
worVlng conditions. 

in summary, we suggest it Is the federal government that has 
responsibility to set national standards for a quality education. 
History shows us that we can.ot allow each state and district freedom 
to do its own thing In education. We need federal groundrules to 
determine how "local control" can then function to meet its own needs 
within that context of established standards. This Is the baala of 
federalism, our system of government that has worked for over two 
hundred years now. We urge Congress to reject the message of 
President Reagan's proposed budget for education and counter with a 
support program of its own that will guarantee the future of thia 
country and its young people, because it guarantees everyone a fine 
education' 



Respectfully submitted. 



Roslyn Cooperroan 
Education Committee Chair 
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